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INTRODUCTION 


JoHN FRIEDMANN! 


FROM POLEMICS TO DISPASSIONATE ANALYSIS 


For perhaps two decades the great debate about planning has raged. Now it 
is over. The question has been resolved. The great protagonists—Friedrich 
von Hayek, Ludwig van Mises, Karl Mannheim, Barbara Wooton, Rexford 
G. Tugwell—are silent. The field has been taken over by other men. We no 
longer ask: Is planning possible? Can planning be reconciled with a democratic 
ideology? But: How may existing planning practice be improved? The problem 
of planning has become a problem of procedure and method. 

Those who engaged in the polemic had discussed planning primarily in 
relation to economic behaviour. What had been cast in doubt specifically 
was the wisdom and practicality of a socialist order. In the beginning, the 
mere possibility of socialist planning had been questioned. When evidence 
to the contrary was produced—by men like Oscar Lange and Abba Lerner, 
no less than by the spectacular success of the Russian ‘experiment’—the focus 
of discussion shifted to the problem of freedom. Planning was then denounced 
as the ‘Road to Serfdom’, and it was claimed that, inevitably, it must lead 
to a suppression of individual liberties. Today, looking over the years of 
controversy, it may be shown that the polemic was essentially a contest between 
those who admitted a socialist-Marxist orientation and those who professed 
a nineteenth-century English liberal ideology. In truth, it was a nineteenth- 
century debate in the twentieth century, and it stood under the lengthening 
shadow of a succession of Russian five-year plans. But a few writers who were 
also advocates of planning were able to transcend the immediate economic 
issues and visualize planning as an altogether novel approach for dealing with 
broad questions of social policy. Mannheim and Tugwell were the principal 
proponents of this view, but both were social scientists and not economists 
in the strict sense.” 

The debate passed from the theoretical plane to the practical, and it was 
here that the real issue was joined. Today, with our profounder understanding 
of the nature of planning, we can recognize some form of planning as existing 
in every modern society. Indeed, we have come to see that planning is inherent 
in the very conception of society and is indispensable to its survival. This shift 
in our perceptions has enabled us to look at planning dispassionately and 
to analyse it minutely as an activity by which man in society endeavours to 


1. The author is a staff member of the International Co-operation Administration. The opinions expressed in this 
article do not necessarily represent those of the organization. 
a. See bibliography, page 338. 
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gain mastery over himself and to shape his collective future consciously by 
power of his reason. This conception reveals planning as a progressive ideology 
—Utopian in its outlook. Thatit came into conflict with expositors of conservative 
ideologies is therefore understandable; and it is equally understandable that 
planning, in the end, had to triumph. For conservatives nowhere can do more 
than fight a limited and holding action. In time, there comes a transvaluation 
of values that justifies and upholds the innovation. 

Only now can we see that the polemic had concerned itself with the wrong 
issues, for it had failed to penetrate to the essential meaning of planning and, 
equally, had failed to read correctly the demands of the times. Modern 
society, whether it lives according to a democratic or totalitarian ethos, must 
avail itself of reason or perish. Even Karl Mannheim misunderstood the nature 
of planning, for he saw it as a third and saving way between a dissolute liberal 
democracy and a corrupting dictatorship. He forgot that planning could 
become a tool in the hands of both dictators and democrats, to be used or 
misused by either. It was left to Rexford Tugwell, a lone voice, to demonstrate 
that a modern society has no other choice but to plan. 


THE PRACTICE OF PLANNING: A SOCIOLOGICAL VIEW 


In its contemporary form, planning arises where community gives way to 
society, where the traditional pattern of social relations, clustered about the 
extended family, is disrupted and replaced by a pattern in which the achieve- 
ment of status, impersonal rules, large collectivities, and rational administrative 
organization predominate. When we speak of modern society, we have in 
mind a social order that is both urbanized and industrialized to a large degree, 
and is undergoing constant changes in its way of life, its values and standards 
of value, its methods of organization, its economic and social structure, its 
locational patterns, and so forth. Modern society is a dynamic society, oriented 
to the future, depreciating the past; custom and tradition have been thrown 
overboard. The ancient myths are no longer valid: it is a disenchanted society, 
relying on reason, reason that finds its concrete expression in science and 
planning. In its inevitable march towards an uncertain future such a society 
makes use of planning, both in its private and its public sector. Neither doctrine 





nor tradition can supply the, answers or solutions to the manifold problems 
that such a society encounters. They are inadequate, simply because they are 
no longer believed. Ultimate trust is placed in reason, misplaced perhaps, but 
the only trust of which modern man, living in society, is capable. 

With the coming of modern society in the West, the traditional structure 
and role of government changed profoundly. The functions that had formerly 
been discharged by family and feudal lord now passed on to the State. It 
became the State’s responsibility to provide an environment in which the 
new society might flourish, to prevent injustice, to provide a measure of 
security to individuals and property, in brief, to concern itself with the well- 
being of its citizens. The old monarchies were overthrown or lingered on 
ineffectually. The new order demanded an active, concerned, and responsible 
government, based on representation. Economic and social struggles found 
their way to the parliamentary tribune. The image of the nightwatchman 
government, so popular with nineteenth-century liberals, was in effect a 
fiction, perhaps a useful fiction for a time, but untrue nevertheless. For if it 
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existed at all, it was in but one small corner of the world, England, during a 
brief period at the beginning of the industrial revolution. As industrialization 
spread rapidly to the Continent and to other parts of the world, government 
played an ever more active role in shaping the emerging society. For the first 
time, society became conscious of itself, surpassing family and community as 
a form of social organization, as a claimant of duties and as a distributor of 
rights. And having become aware of itself, it was natural that it should now 
strive towards its own good, that it should endeavour to realize the social 
good. Government thus became a responsible agent, ultimately answerable 
to the people. It embodied in itself the consciousness and conscience of the 
new society. The social good, of course, could not be defined in advance, 
except in very loose terms; only gradually might it reveal itself. But the dream, 
prevalent throughout much of the nineteenth century, that government 
would eventually become superfluous—a dream still fondly cherished even 
today by a few old-style socialists and liberals—proved to be a delusion. For 
whether it cared to or not, government had increasingly to assume responsi- 
bilities for the good of the whole social complex. No institutions sufficiently 
vital remained to perform this task, in dictatorships no less than in democracies. 

With these preliminary remarks, we may now return to our basic theme. 
For it has become evident from our discussion that planning is nothing more 
than a certain manner of arriving at decisions and actions the intention of 
which is to promote the social good of a society undergoing rapid change. 
As the collectively representative organ of modern society, every government 
has to make innumerable and amazingly complex decisions every day. Through 
planning, the endeavour is made to render these decisions more rational by a 
consideration of the future, the available resources, present and eventual 
contingencies, etc. To counter a common misconception it must be stressed, 
over and again, that planning is not a particular solution or a blueprint. It 
does not, in itself, signify regimentation, nor industrialization, nor collecti- 
vization. It is a way of thinking, of approaching social problems with the 
instrument of reason, so that society may guide its own development into the 
future in such a fashion that the maximum social good at any point in time 
may be realized. 

Looked at in this way, planning loses much of its glamour and popular 
appeal, but it also ceases to be an object of fierce contention. It may rightly be 
asked to what extent reason can be expected to guide social evolution—and 
we shall take up this question later, but it is difficult to deny the ‘reason- 
ableness’ of planning as we conceive of it. Writers who have opposed planning, 
in the past did so largely because they judged the consequences of totalitarian 
planning as pernicious. But on closer analysis, we can see why this was so: 
the perniciousness of consequences had nothing whatever to do with the 
method, the procedure, and the process of planning as such. Instead, the 


presumably negative effects of totalitarian planning arose from two sources. 


First, dictatorships often showed a relative lack of interest in the social costs 
of a programme of action, placing a much higher value on the future than did 
liberal democracies. In the second place, dictatorships that adhered to a 
specific ideology often tended to confuse planning with ideological-doctrinaire 
answers. But this is a contradiction of reason searching freely for solutions; 
it was certainly not planning. 

Planning in our sense reflects the fact that we live today in an age of analysis 
in’which the ancient traditions that lent meaniny and significance to our 
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lives have been destroyed, and science has become the chosen road to knoy. 
ledge and to truth (statistically founded). Now science is eminently analytic 
and can never totally exhaust its subject matter: there are always more ques. 
tions that need to be answered, old theories are discarded for better ones, the 
pursuit is endless. And planning, too, is a pursuit: through an analysis of the 
desires, tensions, resources, and institutions of society, through a continuous 
evaluation of the results of action, through an analysis of the contingencies 
inherent in any situation, it searches for a way to achieve the maximum social 
good. 


THOUGHT AT THE LEVEL OF PLANNING! 


What distinguishes the method of planning? And how is reason applied to 
the solution of social problems? We have stressed the analytical component of 
planning, but this is not enough. Altogether, we can distinguish seven modes 
of thought characteristic of planning: it must be objective, analytical, integ. 
rative, projective, experimental, Utopian, and possessed of an aesthetic 
vision. It is true that we may encounter these various modes in one form of 
intellectual endeavour or another, but only in planning are they brought 
together simultaneously to work towards a solution of a given problem. Where 
these modes of thought are found in a society and are used in conjunction, 
we shall also find planning. But where they are absent, even though documents 
called plans may exist, we may not speak of ‘planning’. 
Let us briefly consider these seven modes of planning thought. 


1. Objective thought. This attempts to consider the solution to any problem 
from the point of view of the interest represented by society as a whole, that 
is, from the point of view of the public interest. Assumptions, values, and 
judgements are laid bare in analysis, in order to reveal the subjective basis 
upon which any particular solution rests. Several alternative courses of action 
are analysed in detail as to their feasibility, their efficacy for achieving stated 
objectives, and their compatibility with contextual ends.? Goals themselves 
are analysed dispassionately for their relevance, internal compatibility, 
significance, and their relation to still more remote ends. 


2. Analytical thought. No decision in planning is made without prior analysis 
of all the information considered to be relevant. Planning analysis is centred 
upon the solution of specific problems; it emphasizes the dynamic aspects 
inherent in situations; it identifies areas of relative permanence and stability 
as well as key-points of latent or potential change; it is comprehensive in its 
approach and aware of the human and social values at play in any situation. 
The study of social values and objectives to which reference has already been 
made is a particularly important aspect of planning analysis. 


3. Integrative thought. The results of analysis must be reassembled into a 
comprehensive picture of the whole. We may distinguish here between (a) the 


. The ideas in this section have been developed more fully in the writer’s, An Introduction to Democratic Planning. 

. Contextual ends are represented by social values and traditions that do not, in themselves, constitute the 
immediate objectives of planning but are nevertheless sufficiently vital to make their preservation socially 
worth while. 
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present situation ; (b) the future or end-situation (consisting of the consequences 
of both planned and non-planned actions) ; and (c) the path of transformation 
which provides the link between (a) and (b). Planned actions in (c) must be 
so integrated among themselves as to result in (b). But also, planned actions 
must be in harmony with non-planned actions at any point in time throughout 
(c), just as the results of both these types of action must agree, must form a 
balanced, meaningful whole in the end-situation (b). On the other hand, 
planned actions must rise harmoniously out of situation (a). The two situations, 
then, and the linking path of transformation must be seen integrally as a 
moving Gestalt-whole, for long before (b) is reached, a new end-situation 
will have been established some distance further ahead in the future. The 
process of analysis and integration never ends. 


4. Projective thought. Planning is a continuum. Its object is to render the future 
relevant to present decisions. For the planner, the present is already history. 
Projective thought, however, probes into the future for significant information. 
But all knowledge of the future in the field of social analysis is only a know- 
ledge based upon certain expectations. One of the most significant aspects 
of projective thought is the use of an expectational calculus, therefore, through 
which we may judge the likelihood of an event occuring, combining this 
judgement with a measure of the intensity of our interest in it. Decisions may 
then be based on the degree of uncertainty about the future as well as on the 
intensity of our interest in a particular outcome. And the greater the uncer- 
tainty in which the future is shrouded, the greater also will be the degree of 
flexibility of the course of action that suggests itself as the most desirable. 


5. Experimental thought. Planning has no fixed, doctrinaire solutions to offer; 
like science it strives to be experimental in its approach. But laboratory experi- 
ments can rarely be carried out and alternatives must instead be pre-tested 
through an exhaustive analysis of likely consequences; the results of action 
must be constantly checked and evaluated; and goal achievement must be 
measured. Moreover, it may be possible to try out several solutions simul- 
taneously, particularly in regard to institutional innovations and regional 
policies. This will offer a wider range of choices to the individual, and will 
also permit less satisfactory solutions to be abandoned on the evidence of 
their results. 


6. Utopian thought. Planning is concerned with the ends of social effort. 
Because of the inner dynamics of society, relatively little ever remains unchan- 
ged during a planning period which may extend for as much as a hundred 
years. The intention of planning is the maximization of the social good, that 
is, the creation of an institutional framework that will permit such maximization 
to take place. For this reason, planners are pre-eminently concerned with 
practical Utopias, with approximations to the social good, Utopias that 
are realizable and which are a part of the Great Utopian Tradition making 
for cohesion in any society. Imagining practical Utopias is a creative act of 
the first order, and their translation into concrete action involves the whole 
problem of introducing innovations. No practical Utopia, however, is reason- 
able unless it fits in well with the entire social system out of which it has 
been evolved and into which it must again be placed. Rationality is therefore 
one of the conditions of Utopian thought. 
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7. Aesthetic vision. Every action has ‘its aesthetic component. Aesthetic vision§ the P 
endeavours to introduce the idea of the beautiful and the significant in term, of pli 
of human values into the making of collective decisions. For the social good chan: 
implies a physical environment that is rendered pleasing and attractive tof conti 
the senses. of pl 
cond: 
Such thinking may or may not find result in plans. This may seem strange ff socie 
until one reflects on what, precisely, a plan—composed of a budget, map; fF Fo 
and supporting documents—is intended to do. Primarily, it would appear, fsimili 
a plan serves as a means for co-ordinating a series of complex decisions. But, § tenti 
indeed, such co-ordination may be achieved in other ways as well: through fing 
circulation of information, social pressure, personal contacts, and so forth, f beco! 
And in any case, any plan is only a working paper of but momentary impor. f feel} 
tance; by the time it is published in print it may already be out-of-date. The theo! 
making of the plan, the exercise of planning thought, is infinitely more impor. of its 
tant than a neatly published book entitled: Six-year Plan. If we agree to accept § 10 th 
this view, then planning appears as flexible and sensitive an instrument a; § hims 
reason or thought itself, adaptable to any situation, capable of dealing with 
any contingency that may arise. 

To deal with uncertain situations, to allow maximum flexibility without § THE 
losing sight of the objective of guiding society along a path that will maximize 
the social good, planners have evolved a procedure which may be called struc. § If we 
tural or framework planning. Framework planning may be used in any type § impl 
of planning, whether it is intended to help in reaching decisions relating to § said 
an area, a function, a project, or an operation. It proceeds by laying down We’ 
certain general objectives and guide-lines which are then refined, elaborated, § plan 
and corrected as the initial information is passed on down through various f In tl 
institutional or administrative levels. Framework planning establishes initially J reve: 
only a direction of change; it does not specify how that change is to be accom. f theo! 
plished, except in so far as it fixes certain limits to what is possible by making F Bu 
an overall allocation of resources and supplying certain information, directives, f the 1 
and guide-lines for the elaboration of programmes of action. Specification in § that 
increasing detail follows later, as a complex programme of action is worked  decis 
out down to the working budget of the last administrative unit. An important § itself 
feature of framework planning is that the information concerning this last 0 si 
unit is then transmitted ‘upwards’, becoming integrated into ever wider and § and 
more comprehensive programmes of action. In this process, the original ff actic 
guide-lines and objectives may be revised. plan 

The great advantage of framework planning, in addition to that inherent fT! 
in decentralized decision-making, is that it gives maximum scope to the play § guid 
of personal freedom without risking the excesses in this respect which are § and 
characteristic of a disorganized society. Every human action takes place within § that, 
a framework of social values, within a given set of expectations concerning § will 
individual behaviour and specified rights and duties, a framework that acts as § of tl 
a limit to and a control upon individual action. Structural planning is a ff socie 
recognition of this fact, substituting rational guide-lines for customary rules 
of behaviour. Appe 

Before proceeding further, it may be well to summarize the discussion thus 
far, and to set forth simply our conception of planning. The main elements § The 
of planning, as we have seen, are two: forethought and reason. Through the § teas 
use of both the future is made relevant to the present: it imposes itself upon § that 
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the present as an imperious demand for action. In the course of the process 
of planning, the social good becomes defined, although its exact nature may 
change with changing situations. Present decisions lead to actions, and planning 
continues to arrive at ever new decisions by means of an evaluation of the effects 
of planned effort and a continuous assessment of the available resources, 
conditions, and ends-in-view. Thus, the cycle of planning is closed, while 





society moves from situation to situation along a path of rational action. 

For those who are interested in parallels, it is interesting to observe certain 
similarities between this conception of planning and the philosophy of exis- 
tentialism. Both planning and existentialism stress the pre-eminence of becom- 
ing over being; both emphasize the importance of decisions to which one 
becomes irrevocably committed; both insist that decisions must be made 
freely through the exercise of reason; and both stress the priority of action over 
theory. In such a view, society is no more and no less than the simple record 
of its past decisions and actions, just as the individual life is nothing, according 
to the existentialists, unless each one has chosen it in freedom: Man makes 
himself. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF REASON IN HISTORY 


If we pursue the logic of planning to its conclusion we find that, in its widest 
implications, planning represents the working of reason in history. But having 
said this, we are forced to consider the limits to reason in its historical role. 
We wish to push reason to its ultimate possibilities, to enlarge the scope of 
planning but without committing the folly of exceeding its proper bounds. 
In the course of such an analysis, the social significance of planning may be 
revealed. To us, this is the most interesting problem of contemporary planning 
theory. 

But before we proceed to a closer analysis, we shall have to be clear about 
the meaning of reason as that term is used in the present discussion. Let us say 
that reason is a mode of thought that considers, in relation to a particular 
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decision, the ends, means, and consequences of potential action. Like thought 
itself, reason is a continuing function of the mind, and the single decision has 
no significance except in the context of related decisions which have preceded 
and will follow it. Reason is therefore concerned with the stream of decisions- 
actions-decisions, and it is this stream which must be maintained on a rational 
plane. We have called it the ‘path of transformation’. 

The following remarks concerning the possibilities of the use of reason to 
guide social evolution offer little more than a preliminary outline for further 
and more detailed study. We first consider some of the limitations to reason 
that, in our view, are more illusory than real. Next, the more serious problems 
will be dealt with, and we shall conclude with a tentative statement of some 
of the fundamental conditions that will permit planning to take hold in a 
society. 


Apparent Limitations 


The force of tradition, it may be argued, effectively prevents the working of 
reason in history. Reason, because of its devaluation of the past and of all 
that exists in the face of the demands which the future makes upon the present, 
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is opposed by what is permanent and stable in social organization: vital social 

values and traditions which render it impossible to seek rational solutions in , 

kaleidoscopic and ever shifting environment. But the dichotomy reason. 

tradition is a false one, because true reason also considers contextual ends, 
the preservation of which is important in analysing the variables bearing 
upon a solution. Planning thus endeavours to preserve vital traditions, precisely 
because the social good also includes whatever is socially valuable in the 
present. Planning solutions are evolved in the spirit of existing vital traditions, 

On the other hand, planning will make it perfectly clear which traditions and 

values have outlived their social usefulness, because they are no longer capable 

of integrating social behaviour, because they are no longer believed, or because 
they are clearly unfit to provide solutions to problems which, unless they 
are solved, are likely to overcome society altogether. 

Uncertainty about the future may be advanced as another limitation upon 
reason, for we cannot with complete assurance know what the future will 
bring. Our foresight is often clouded, and we can as little predict successfully 
all possible consequences that will flow from our own actions, as we are capable 
of foretelling accurately all the actions of individuals, groups, and institutions 
who are outside the immediate scope of our planning, but of which the conse- 
quences bear upon the choices that we have to make. If this argument is taken 
seriously, it would have to be concluded that reason is altogether a fiction, as 
applied not only to social development but to individual life as well. Even in 
making personal decisions we encounter uncertainty, and, if we press far 
enough, we discover even scientific statements are couched in terms of pro- 
bability. Uncertainty about the future is a basic condition of human life, 
From this we conclude that the only reasonable conception of reason is one 
which acknowledges uncertainty as an inalterable given which must be 
consciously introduced into the analysis of planning situations. And this 
suggests, for the practice of planning, certain principles which must not be 
ignored if reason is to prevail: 

1. It places a limit upon the time period over which projections into the 
future can be made without loss of practical significance for present deci- 
sions. 

2. It establishes the necessity for continuing planning analysis and assessment 
throughout the planning period and the constant re-evaluation and adjust- 
ment of means to ends. 

3. It suggests the use of an expectational calculus in connexion with state- 
ments about the future. 

4. It argues for the adoption of a system of framework or structural planning. 

5. It forces the careful consideration of flexibility in planning where the 
degree of flexibility explicitly introduced into a solution must be propor- 
tionate to the degree of uncertainty about future events. It is through an 
approach such as this that reason can come to terms with uncertainty. 

An analogous argument can be developed with regard to the proposition 

that information, knowledge, and understanding are always incomplete and 

that reason therefore must ever be partial and incapable of dealing compre- 
hensively with the innumerable problems that confront an evolving society. 

That our knowledge can never be complete nor comprehensive is not to be 

denied. What must be denied, however, is that such incompleteness represents 

an effective and serious limitation upon the exercise of reason in history. Limited 
knowledge and understanding may rather be conceived as a condition for the 
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working of reason. One must always decide and act on the basis of incomplete 
information. All that reason requires is that, within the time-span allowed for 
a particular decision and given the resources available for obtaining informa- 
tion, the maximum of relevant knowledge is acquired. The uncertainty arising 
from the incompleteness of knowledge may then be dealt with in the manner 
already indicated. 

Finally, we must consider the argument that reason, in so far as it aspires 
to realize the social good, must necessarily come into conflict with the value 
of the person, perhaps the highest social value within the Judeo-Christian 
tradition. Individual and society, it is claimed, are opposed, and where the 
social good is the decisive criterion, individual ‘rights’ must be suppressed in 
the interest of the larger collectivity. But it will be seen once more that this 
dichotomy is not only false but leads to wrong conclusions. Individual and 
society are interrelated: the one helps to define and sustain the other. Upon 
some reflection this point should be quickly granted and we shall not elaborate 
it here. We can merely state now, in rather more summary fashion than we 
should like, that the social good must necessarily include the claims of the 
individual person and his immediate family—as the nuclear group within 
society—no less than it must provide for the needs of the larger whole in 
which individuals and families participate through their varied activities 
which go beyond the life-boundaries of the nuclear group itself. The balance 
between the claims of individual and society is admittedly a delicate one, 
and is a balance that can be maintained only by reason. And here we may 
conveniently recall that planning is principally a way of thinking and of 
arriving at decisions; it is not a particular set of conclusions. The balancing 
of interests in a society is a responsibility that cannot be shirked; it is a balance 
that must always be re-established in the process of planned change. 


Serious Limitations 


We may now pass to a rapid analysis of a number of rather more consequential 
arguments concerning the limits to reason in history, although we are still 
far from a complete appreciation of the problem. 

We may begin by pointing out that planning can be used effectively only 
where a clear idea exists concerning the ends-in-view, i.e. the particularized 
nature of the social good. But in no society, and especially not in democratic 
societies, is complete agreement ever obtained. The ends-in-view as well as 
the means are hotly disputed, for the total consequences for the broad structure 
of society of different courses of action are never the same, particularly when 
we include their possible effects on contextual ends. It would seem, therefore, 
that large and important spheres of social life must remain outside the area 
where reason may operate. Reason will be excluded for as long as there is 
substantial argument about the desirable direction of social change. This 
conclusion, however, may not prevent efforts to extend the scope of agreement 
through making available more information relevant to certain issues, through 
social education, propaganda, and other means. But it is probable nevertheless 
that a democratic society will find the possibilities of planning and reason 
more restricted than a society organized along totalitarian lines. 

In addition, there are two powerful forces at play within society which are 
opposed to the use of reason, where the basic criterion of a reasonable choice 
is the public good. These forces are political and economic power and ideology. 
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On consideration of the historical evidence, it would appear that reason will 
always be in conflict with the drive for power and the doctrines of ideology, 
for power seeks to advance special interests over the interest of the entire 
collectivity, whereas ideology attempts to by-pass experimental solutions in 
favour of principle. Now planning cannot be, as Tugwell has claimed, a 
fourth power in society, alongside with the legislative, the executive, and the 
judicial; it must be fitted within the traditional institutional structure of 
government. Thus it becomes inextricably involved with power and ideological 
struggles. Nor is it clear that the word of reason and the interest of the whole 
must, in these struggles, always prevail. Planning decisions will almost cer. 
tainly become mixed with other considerations; reason will almost never be 
evident in its pure, unadulterated form. On the other hand, the planner must 
be quite clear in his own mind that his primary responsibility is to work for 
the interest of the whole; he must be courageous enough to lay all the evidence 
before the judges, to make it perfectly clear just what is being chosen. He may 
do this by studying in detail the implications of the various proposed courses of 
action, including those prompted by special interests or ideological conviction, 
and by analysing in detail the relevance and feasibility of the proposed objec. 
tives. In practical terms, this is an exceedingly difficult and even hazardous 
task, and it may not always succeed, least of all in régimes which are organized 
around a certain ideology. But it is a task which it is imperative to perform 
if reason is not to be abandoned altogether. 

The difficulties of social reason do not end here for it would seem that reason, 
as we conceive of it, can only function where change in society is gradual and 
continuous. As soon as the conditions are such that change is radical and 
telescoped into a relatively short period, proceeding as it were by jumps 
rather than along a continuous line, reason—and planning—become irrelevant 
and incapable of dealing with the emerging issues. This inability derives 
largely from the nature of radical change itself, which makes any affirmation 
about the future so tenuous as to be practically useless. It is because of this 
that revolutions, which are meant to usher in a new Utopia, have use for men 
of action who decide on the basis of a faith in their own power to lead and to 
create, but have no use for planners. Actions that lead to the great advances 
in history, the really significant changes, are never planned and are basically 
irrational. And yet, paradoxically, the historical Utopias are also the product 
of reason: the intention of nearly every revolution is to salvage society from 
internal corruption and decline by recreating it. One further point deserves 
notice. Revolutions are led by charismatic personalities, leaders who have 
the gift of grace, who are inspired and inspiring. Such men decide largely on 
the basis of their intuition and thus they render planning superfluous, leaving 
the planners to work on problems that are of no basic consequence. Only 
with the decline of revolutionary turmoil, with the assumption of new routines, 
can planning come back into its own. 

The occurrence of revolutions, however, suggests that planning may not 
always be equal to its tasks, that it permits conditions to arise which make 
revolutions historically imperative. For we certainly do not suppose that 
modern planning will eliminate the need for revolutionary action in the future. 
What may be the origin for what appears, in this light, to be a structural 
weakness and deficiency of social reason? Planning in society is, to a large 
extent, institutionalized: it forms a part of the huge bureaucracy of govern- 
ment. As such, it is subject to the dynamics of bureaucratic structure. One 
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simple generalization that one may venture to make with regard to bureau- 
cratic institutions is that they gradually lose their ability to deal creatively 
with new questions; they lose their ability to innovate. Bureaucracies are 
essentially conservative, whereas the big problems of social change require 
bold new approaches of which a bureaucracy is usually incapable. The impor- 
tant innovations will therefore almost always be introduced from outside the 
bureaucratic structure. The individual thinker, the politician, the national or 
revolutionary leader are the sources for the principal guide-lines that a society 
follows in the course of its evolution. 


Conditions for Planning 


From the discussion above we must conclude that there exist important areas 
where planning—social reason—cannot be effective. These limitations arise 
from the fact that wide agreement on ends and means is not always obtained; 
that power and ideology come into conflict with reason; that historical changes 
are sometimes sudden and radical, instead of following a gradual and conti- 
nuous course; and that the planning function becomes institutionalized and 
tends to grow increasingly conservative. Nevertheless, it seems to us that 
planning can play an important role in the shorter or longer intervals that 
separate two revolutionary periods of change. 

The next question that comes up for consideration is the problem of intro- 
ducing the idea of planning to a society. We have shown that planning is 
necessary to the survival of a society, but we have defined society as including 
only those geographical areas where urbanization and industrialization have 
already taken place to a large extent. These areas are few and are, in the main, 
confined to Western Europe, North America, Australia and the Soviet Union. 
Nevertheless, planning is now universally desired, even by nations that are 
only beginning to emerge from an agrarian, community-oriented social struc- 
ture. What are the possibilities of planning for these nations? What are the 
conditions—social, economic, and political—which are necessary for successful 
planning? Planning is a strictly Western invention which has grown out of 
the European tradition of science and rationalism, and particularly out of the 
traditional belief that man can gain mastery over his environment. The 
slogan—Man makes himself—is a Western slogan. To what extent and 
under what conditions can it be transferred to evolving non-Western 
societies? 

Among the conditions which appear to be necessary for planning, we may 
mention four principal ones: 

1. The existence of a societal as opposed to a communal structure. This 
means: a monetized economy, considerable urbanization, existence of 
a technical and scientific intelligentsia, a well-ordered institutional system 
based on law, impersonal order, and functional responsibility, etc. 

2. The existence of an adequate system of information-gathering and analysis, 
and a corresponding system of communications by which decisions and 
information may be disseminated rapidly to all levels of the social system 
from any point within that system. 

3. The existence of the habits of planning thought—objectivity, analysis, 
integration, projection, experiment, and Utopian and aesthetic vision— 
among a significant segment of the population, for the success of planning 
ultimately depends upon the attitudes and methods for arriving at decisions 
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of the leading elements within society, in the private no less than in the 

public sector. 
4. The existence of a progressive economic and political leadership which 

is strongly committed to the future. 
It is evident from a consideration of these conditions that a certain degree of 
economic and political development must have taken place before planning 
can take root in a society. Efforts at planning prior to the establishment of 
these conditions are bound to go astray. However, most of the developing 
areas in the world today are in the process of creating an environment favour 
able to planning, for it is clear that the necessary conditions (1-3) can be 
established through the concerted and determined actions of a creative minor. 
ity (4). The most difficult and controversial aspect of the problem is the 
fostering of wide-spread attitudes favourable to planning (3). And yet, without 
a doubt, this is the central problem of placing social progress on a basis o/ 
reason. The question whether, because of their fundamentally different social 
and philosophical traditions, non-Western societies are capable of embracing 
the principles of planning thought, is one that has yet to be given a definite 
answer. 
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THE POLITICS OF PLANNING 


Rosert A. DAHL 


The politics of planning is nothing less than the total behaviour of the political 
order within which planning takes place. To understand the politics of fiscal 
planning in the United Kingdom, for example, one needs to understand her 
politics. 

At one time the matter appeared to be less comprehensive. ‘Planning’ has 
usually been an ambiguous term at best; but for a long time the word seems 
to have been associated with the mechanisms of hierarchy. When one spoke 
of a ‘planned economy’, one usually meant a centrally directed economy with 
a high degree of hierarchical control. But this perverse and narrow meaning 
has not proved useful, and now planning is more and more regarded as equi- 
valent to rational social action, that is, as a social process for reaching 2 
rational decision.! Considered from this point of view, the politics of planning 
is the politics of a total political order; a work on the politics of planning isa 
treatise on politics. 

But to cast so wide a net would defeat our purposes here. We shall instead 
consider in somewhat general and abstract terms three different kinds oj 
political orders, without assuming that these necessarily exhaust the univers 
of alternatives, and examine the relation of each to the special problems o/ 
making collective decisions. 


Like politics, planning has to do, inescapably, with decisions. In the light of 
the meaning of the term given above, planning might be loosely defined as 
any deliberate effort to increase the proportion of goals attained by increasing 
awareness and understanding of the factors involved in making the choice 
that are a part of any decision. A decision, in turn, is a choice among 
alternative actions, preceded by some degree of uncertainty as to the ap- 
propriate (‘best’) action to take. Every decision by every human actor, 
whether an individual or a group and without respect to the rationality or 
irrationality of the decision, can in principle be analysed into at least seven 
components. 

1. A stimulus to action is produced in the actor by some feeling of need or 

some sense of dissatisfaction with an existing state of affairs. 

2. The actor comes to believe that there are one or more alternatives to the 








1. For further discussion on this point, see R. A. Dahl and C. E. Lindblom, Politics, Economics and Welfare, Net 
York, 1953, chapters 1-3. 
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existing state of affairs. (These alternatives together with the existing state 

are expected outcomes. The set of outcomes may, of course, be no more than 

two.) 

. The actor ranks the outcomes. (In the idiom of the economist, the ranks 
indicate the expected net of benefits over costs. There need be only two 
ranks; for example, all outcomes may be classified as either acceptable 
or unacceptable.! The most highly preferred outcomes are said to constitute 
the goals of the actor.) 

4. The actor perceives two or more acts or policies that he thinks will culminate 
in one or more of the outcomes. (Unless he thinks there is more than one 
possible policy no choice can be said to exist; and if there is no choice, 
there is no ‘decision’. At a minimum, in order to have a choice, the actor 
must be able to act or ‘not to act’. Even where only one act is ‘open’, more 
than one outcome might ensue from the act, but situations of this kind do 
not permit choices and hence not decisions.) 

. For every policy, the actor estimates the relative probability that a given 
outcome will in fact result. (He may assign only two values to outcomes; 
for example, he may classify all as of either low or high probability, or as 
‘close to zero’ and ‘significantly better than zero’, or as ‘certain’ and 
‘uncertain’.) 

§. The actor ranks the alternative policies according to their desirability, 
taking into account both the value of the outcome and the probability 
that it will in fact result. (He may have only two ranks: e.g., ‘the best 
policy’ and ‘all others’.) 

7. The actor makes a choice among the various possible policies. 
The last component, the choice, is virtually determined by the sixth compo- 
nent, the ranking of acts or policies; this would be so even with a neurotic 
or with a person of very faulty judgement. Indeed, if a person did not choose 
the policy he ranked as most desirable, we would be inclined to assume that 
he did not understand the plain meaning of language. Thus whoever 
can control the ranking of policies according to their desirability can con- 
trol decisions. On the other hand, it is not true that control over the rank- 
ing of policies is fully determined by the preceding components (except in the 
special case where the best outcome is not less probable than all other out- 
comes). It follows that total control over decisions requires control over all 
the components—a most difficult achievement even for relatively simple 
decisions. 

Components 2, 4, and 5 are factual in character and in principle are sus- 
ceptible of scientific analysis; in practice, however, intuitive and impressionistic 
factual judgements are usually necessary owing to the relatively primitive 
development of the social and behavioural sciences. Judgements on com- 
ponents 1, 3, and 6 depend even in principle on preferences rather than 
facts.2 For any given set of facts, control over the decision rests with the indi- 
viduals who define needs, rank outcomes, and rank policies. Hence it is safe to 
assume that even if the social sciences were developed to the level of the 
natural sciences, political struggle would continue over these three ‘value’ com- 
ponents. 


ee 





1. Cf. Herbert Simon’s concept of ‘satisficing’ rather than maximizing in Models of Man, New York and London, 
1957, chapter 14. 
2, Cf. Herbert Simon, Administrative Behavior, New York, 1957, chapter 3. 
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II 


The most comprehensive set of processes for making decisions we shall call 
the political order. From this point of view, an economic system is merely 
a special sub-system within the political order. It is the set of processes for 
making decisions on matters concerning the allocation of resources, the distri- 
bution of incomes, the stability of prices and employment, the choice of items 
to be produced, the rate of savings, investment and development, and efficiency 
in production. 

In discussing the politics of planning we are not interested in all decisions, 
nor even in all economic decisions. We are interested in collective decisions 
about economic matters, that is, decisions about economic affairs in which 
the process by which outcomes are ranked takes into account, somehow, effects 
on more than one person or a single family unit. Roughly, we can distinguish 
political orders according to the number of loci for making collective decisions 
about economic affairs, i.e. centralized orders, where there is only one pre. 
dominant locus for making collective decisions; decentralized or individualistic 
orders, where there is no locus for collective decisions; and pluralistic orders, 
where there are many loci for collective decisions. Completely centralized 
or completely individualistic orders do not exist; but there are actual systems 
which approximate closely enough to them to make our crude typology of 
some use. A full discussion of the politics of planning would also include an 
analysis of emergent political orders; but, important as this question is in the 
present world, we cannot take the space to deal with it here. 

In the rest of this essay, then, and with respect to each of the three political 
orders, I propose to sketch out answers to two questions: In so far as deci- 
sions on economic matters are concerned, what tendencies arise that would, if 
unchecked, lead to a transformation of the order into another type? And 
how does the order check these tendencies, i.e. how is the order main- 
tained? 


Ill 


In a completely centralized order there would be only one locus for making 
collective decisions. Although no system is so fully centralized as this, modern 
totalitarianism comes close to it. And even leaving out of account totalitarian 
societies the pattern is a familiar one in the war-time political economies of 
the democracies, when centralized allocation of resources, the reduced inten- 
sity and scope of partisan politics and the grant by the legislatures of extensive 
emergency powers to executive officials all contrive to create a system with 
many of the characteristics of a centralized order. 

A predominant characteristic of these centralized or quasi-centralized orders 
is the existence in them of powerful centrifugal forces that cannot be totally 
suppressed because they are generated by features inherent in the order 
itself. Thus there is a persistent tendency for additional loci for collective 
decisions to develop alongside the central locus; the centrifugal forces would, if 
unchecked, transform the system into a pluralistic order. But although the 
centrifugal forces cannot be suppressed, they can be checked; and the creation 
of additional loci for collective decisions produces centripetal forces which 
restore the single locus to its position. Thus the order is in perpetual (although 
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moderate) oscillation between centralization and a very limited pluralism.? 

This characteristic of centralized orders is often missed or ignored because 
the oscillations are not only moderate but are frequently superimposed on 
long-run fluctuations of a more dramatic kind, as was the case during Stalin- 
ization and de-Stalinization in the U.S.S.R. In popular régimes, the traditional 

litical processes continue to exert a pull even during the crises of war. 
Nonetheless, these oscillations are perhaps the most interesting aspect of the 
politics of planning in centralized orders. 

Centrifugal forces originate in part from the very activities by which the 
dominant group at the central locus seeks to maintain maximum control over 
collective decisions. As we have already suggested in analysing the components 
of decisions, there are circumstances in which an actor can delegate control 
over some of the components of a decision without losing control over the 
choice itself. For example, the greater the body of scientific knowledge about 
the factual components, the more necessary it is to delegate control over these 
in order to ensure the necessary expert handling; at the same time the safer 
it is to do so without losing control over decisions. Moreover, other things being 
equal, the less variation there is in fact or value in certain categories of deci- 
sion, the safer it is to delegate. Finally (other things being equal) the greater 
the number of past cases, and hence the greater the storehouse of precedent, 
the more confidently can one delegate the newest case without fearing loss of 
control. Under conditions such as these it is possible for leaders to develop a 
certain measure of pseudo-decentralization, where components of decisions 
are delegated to others while effective choice remains with the leaders. The 
difficulty is, however, that pseudo-decentralization generates pressures for 
true decentralization; individuals to whom the control of components is 
delegated seek to extend their influence in ways which we shall examine, and 
thus to convert their situation into another locus for collective decisions. 

In addition—and this may be the more important factor—there are a 
great many circumstances in which the factual components are not capable 
of being determined ‘scientifically’, in which there is very great variability 
in facts or values, or where there is no large back-log of previous decisions to 
serve as precedent. Even in such cases, leadership must delegate control over 
the components because of the sheer physical and intellectual impossibility 
of assimilating all the information and making all the computations necessary 
to a decision that will be even modestly competent. This is an old and familiar 
restriction that even dictators cannot escape. Yet once control over components 
is delegated under these conditions, opportunities can easily be created for 
ensuring that still more control is delegated. Through this process effective 
control over a category of decisions comes to rest at some locus other than the 
centre. 

If we now examine the matter from the point of view of the subordinates 
to whom control over some of the components is delegated, we find a natural 
and well-known tendency for them to expand their control. It is usually true 
that a number of very important rewards are roughly commensurate with 
the degree of control one has over decisions: not only power, but income, 
status, prestige, and deference. The number of positions at the central locus 
being limited, one achieves these values by wresting control away from the 


1. Cf. Ely Devons’ account of his experiences as co-ordinator of British aircraft production in World War II in 
Planning in Practice, Cambridge, England, 1950, p. 14. 
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centre. Bureaucratic empire-building is therefore inherent in the centralized 
order. New identifications and loyalties are created which are inconsistent 
with total control at the centre. Rivalry and competition arise. A primitive 
form of pluralism can now be discerned. 

The means open to the subordinates to secure additional control over the 
components of decisions are numerous; and given the enormous reward; 
dependent on control, it is to be expected that subordinates will exert tremen. 
dous energy and exercise great ingenuity to perfect these techniques. Most 
such techniques require some distortion and suppression of information, 
Subordinates co-operate to deceive superiors. Informal reciprocal systems cut 
into the monopoly of control exerted at the centre; ‘back-scratching’ is common; 
the Russians call this blat, and it is a standard part of the political order: ‘the 
use of “good connexions”’ in order to obtain goods and services not readily 
available through official channels’. Another form of individual reciprocity 
is the formation of ‘family groups’, consisting of individuals who are thrown 
together by their common interests or place of work and develop mutual 
solidarity; they aid one another, cover up, and ‘afford protection against 
excessive demands from above’.1 Much more dangerous to the stability of 
the order than these systems of individual reciprocity are, however, the 
bargaining relations that tend to develop among large aggregates; for if 
bargaining relations should ever attain a high degree of legitimacy and 
acceptance, then only the very strongest measures would succeed in restoring 
the supremacy of the centre.” There is even the danger that a swing of the 
pendulum may topple the régime. 

In addition to these techniques there is also the illicit introduction of a 
price system, so that centralized allocation of resources and prices is subverted 
by the operation of ‘free’ prices. Most war economies produce black markets 
and in authoritarian countries the black market obviously is a substantial 
institution, partly tolerated by the régime. 

In all these ways, the order tends to be transformed into a pluralistic one. 
But the transformation of the order threatens the dominance and goals of the 
leaders at the centre; and what is more, as the order moves towards pluralism, 
new and difficult problems of co-ordination arise. 

Consequently the tendencies toward decentralization generate counteracting 
forces. Characteristically, centralized orders are marked by a gigantic invest- 
ment of human energies and resources simply in maintaining the stability 
of the system. 

For this purpose a number of techniques are available to the leaders at 
the centre. One is to co-opt rivals into the central leadership group. Another 
is to buy them off, or to undercut their support by making concessions to their 
followers. These techniques are not, however, without danger, since co- 
optation may do not more than alter the site of the rivalry; as to concessions, 
if they come to be expected this may simply stimulate new threats that are 
intended to produce new concessions. The leaders at the centre may also 
appeal to sentiment—to loyalty, national pride, patriotism, fear of a common 
enemy, belief in a common ideology, and so on. If co-optation, concessions, 
and appeals to sentiment fail, then the leaders will need to employ threat of 


1. On distortion of information, blat, and <‘familyness’ in the U.S.S.R., see R. A. Bauer, A. Inkeles, and 
C. Cluckhohn, How the Soviet System Works, Cambridge, Mass., 1956, pp. 42, 76, 77. 

2. For relevant American war-time experience, see H. M. Somers, Presidential A gency, Cambridge, Mass., 1950 
and R. Young, Congressional Politics in the Second World War, New York, 1956. 
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force and as a last resort even terror. The difficulty with stern measures, 
however, is that they usually weaken morale, impair incentives, and impede 
technical achievements necessary to the régime. If a régime is not to stagnate, 
it needs to stimulate risk-taking and innovation; but if subordinates are held 
in line by threats of force, they are likely to devote their energies to ensuring 
their own safety and security. Hence over-centralization enforced by threats 
of strong penalties imposes heavy costs on the political order. 

In some such fashion as this, just as the centrifugal forces generate counter- 
acting centripetal forces, so centralizing efforts in turn generate their own 
counteracting pressures to decentralize. The order is thus in a perpetual 
state of oscillation. 

It would be false to conclude, however, that these oscillations must even- 
tually produce disaster for the régime. On the contrary, many centralized 
systems—-business corporations, trade union bureaucracies, government 
agencies, the U.S.S.R.—seem to be able to ‘contain’ the oscillations so that 
they do not seriously endanger the régime. The politics of centralized orders 
is often harsh and brutal, but there seems to be nothing inherently more 
revolutionary in their politics than there is in the politics of individualistic or 
pluralistic orders. Indeed, it seems safe to say that individualistic orders are 
much more unstable than centralized ones. 


IV 


At the opposite pole from the centralized order is the individualistic order, 
where there is no locus for collective decisions, because all decisions are 
individualistic rather than collective. In the course of making decisions on 
economic matters, then, there is no process for ranking outcomes that takes 
into account effects on more than one person or a single family unit. To be 
sure, the extreme case is never found in practice. But an approximation to it 
is found in political orders in which most decisions on economic matters are 
delegated to individuals or small groups through a competitive price system, 
with a free market in land, labour, and capital, and where such collective 
decisions as must be made are decentralized by delegation to relatively small 
units of local government, leaving only a residual set of collective decisions 
to be made in the national parliament. 

One can distinguish, very roughly, two rather different types of indi- 
vidualistic orders, one agrarian (as in the United States during the first half 
of the nineteenth century and in Canada until quite recently), the other 
commercial-industrial (as in Great Britain in the middle decades of the 
nineteenth century and the United States during the second half of that 


- century). It is the second with which we shall be concerned here. 


Although individualistic orders are not usually thought of as given to ‘plan- 
ning’ in the sense in which we use the term, planning does, nonetheless, take 
place at the parliamentary level. In the real world there is bound to be some 
residual of collective decisions that cannot be fragmented through the price 
system or decentralized by delegation to small political units. These collective 
decisions are made in the national parliament, and in so far as they are made 
with an effort at foresight they are, properly speaking, ‘planning’ decisions. 

Planning decisions at the level of parliament are of two kinds, which might 
be called ‘positive’ and ‘negative’. The positive decisions lay down the basic 
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rules governing economic life; they articulate the framework, guarantee the 
fundamental processes, define the limits. The most vital of these positive 
decisions determine individual rights, including, of course, property right, 
It might be thought that decentralized orders come about in some seng 
‘naturally’ and do not require ‘planning’. But there was nothing ‘natural’ 
about the decisions of the men at the American Constitutional Conventioy 
of 1787, nor about the decisions of the Supreme Court under Chief Justice 
Marshall, Taney, and their successors.! In England, as Karl Polanyi has 
shown, ‘laisser faire was planned’.? The British liberals deliberately set c,: 
to create a new economic system by parliamentary action; and they suc. 
ceeded. Nor was their ‘planning’ merely a matter of repealing the constraint 
of the old centralized mercantilist order. The third and fourth decadg 
of the nineteenth century ‘saw not only an outburst of legislation repealing 
restrictive regulations, but also an enormous increase in the administrative 
functions of the State, which was now being endowed with a central bureau. 
cracy able to fulfil the tasks set by the adherents of liberalism’.* 

Once the order has been established collective decisions can also negate 
proposed changes. In the United States, the development of a highly decen. 
tralized party system, which enormously increased the number of points at 
which proposed policies could be vetoed, was, despite outward appearances 
to the contrary, a highly rational instrument for ‘negative planning’: ice, 
maintaining the order unimpaired. Once the commercial-industrial élite 
was firmly in the saddle after the Civil War, the party system was a nicely 
contrived instrument for negating the consequences of universal suffrage.! In 
a decentralized order, as in a centralized one, energies must be invested in 
maintaining the system, for it does not ‘automatically’ maintain itself. 

Historically, however, individualistic orders seem to have been highly 
unstable and have been rapidly transformed into centralized or pluralistic 
orders. In retrospect it is easy to see why. 

Even in the most extreme individualistic orders some residual collective 
decisions remain to be made centrally. ‘These, moreover, are indispensable 
to the survival of the order itself: they are the fundamental ‘planning’ decisions 
that lay down the rules of the order. If the order is to be maintained, those 
who are most highly rewarded by the game being played according to the 
existing rules must exercise control over these critical collective decisions; in 
practice, this usually requires control over the national legislature and the 
executive. But in individualistic orders with commercial and industrial 
economies, economic rewards, which are mainly determined by the free play 
of the market, are distributed in highly uneven fashion. 

Historically, as in England and Sweden, those who were placed at a 
disadvantage by the rules were also excluded from representation in parlia- 
ment, and consequently from influencing the collective decisions. The ex- 
cluded elements sought, therefore, to alter the distribution of influence (in 
order to alter the distribution of rewards). This they could do either by 
constitutional means or by revolution. These alternatives presented leaders of 
. See R. L. Hale, Freedom through Law, Public Control of Private Governing Power, New York, 1952. 

. The Great Transformation, New York, 1944, Pp. 141. 

. ibid., p. 139. 

. This point is made by E. E. Schattschneider, in his essay ‘The functional approach to party government’, 
in: Neumann (ed.), Modern Political Parties, Chicago, 1956. The classic description of the fragmented character 


of the political order at the time is Woodrow Wilson’s Congressional Government, 1885. Wilson, however, failed 
to observe that the party system was really functional to the needs of the dominant groups. 
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the existing order with an embarrassing dilemma. If they sought to perpetuate 
their exclusive control over parliament (so as to perpetuate the existing and 
to them advantageous distribution of rewards) they would probably have to 
use repressive measures sooner or later. But repression, if it becomes at all 
extensive, requires a brand of authoritarian leadership that is altogether 
unlikely to be satisfied with a highly decentralized individualistic political 
order. On the other hand, if the dominant leaders permitted an extension of 
the suffrage, they would lose exclusive control over collective decisions; and 
it was to be expected that the new parliamentarians would use their newly 
won influence to alter the distribution of rewards. This is, in fact, roughly 
what happened in Great Britain, Sweden, and elsewhere. 

In the United States and Canada, the course of events was different, for 
in those countries universal suffrage was instituted when the population was 
overwhelmingly agrarian, and before the development of commerce and 
industry; but the end result was the same. In all these countries, individuals 
and groups who felt themselves to be placed at a disadvantage by the play of 
the market used their influence over collective decisions to alter the distribution 
of rewards, and ultimately the sum total of these actions transformed the 
individualistic order into a pluralistic one. 

It is conceivable, of course, that the rules of individualism could have been 
maintained by popular demand even under universal suffrage. Changes could 
be delayed, for example, wherever there were rapidly rising standards of 
living. But by threatening both farm prices and employment, economic 
instability tended to create opposition in rural and urban areas alike; and 
economic instability proved to be the great unsolved problem of individualistic 
orders. Indeed, no way of dealing with economic instability seems ever to 
have been invented that would not transform the order itself. Moreover, the 
strategy of granting special concessions to opposition groups almost invariably 
moved the order away from individualism toward pluralism, as with the 
legalization of trade unions, the development of subsidies and crop controls 
for farmers, and the growth of redistributive measures of various kinds. 

On the whole, then, political orders, based on commercial-industrial 
individualism have been short lived. From the 1832 Reform Bill in England 
and Poor Law Reform in 1834 to the Liberal Reform Government of 1906 
was only a period of seventy-oda years. From the end of the Civil War 
in the United States to the New Deal was almost exactly the same length of 
time. Individualism rose and fell within the space of a single lifetime. The 
politics of individualistic orders, then, seems to be the politics of self-destruction. 


Vv 


Ifa centralized order fails to ‘contain’ its oscillations, the decentralizing forces 
may convert it into a pluralistic order; likewise, the expansion of the residual 
area of collective decisions in an individualistic order may transform it into 
a pluralistic order. The differences are matters of degree; one cannot specify 
a precise point at which an order ceases to be centralized or individualistic 
and becomes pluralistic. But a pluralistic order is characterized by the existence 
of a number of loci for collective decisions. Typically, these include a variety 
of government bureaucracies, political parties, parliamentary institutions, 
large corporate business firms, trade unions, co-operatives, pressure groups, 
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and the like; and there remains a significant sector in which a price system, 
in some form, continues to operate. 

Pluralistic orders need not necessarily be democratic or popular ; but in 
fact they usually are, since the existence of large rival aggregates is usually 
inconsistent with the goals and methods of authoritarianism. Here we shajj 
be concerned only with popular régimes. 

Planning decisions, in the sense of the term employed in this essay, take 
place both ‘within’ organizations—within a government agency or businex 
corporation, for example—and ‘among’ organizations. The second kind of 
decision requires extensive conciliation, co-operation, and compromise. | 
does not follow, however, that agreement is always possible in pluralistic 
orders, and it is therefore useful to distinguish between orders with relatively 
high consensus, where conciliation and compromise usually result in ay 
agreement that is regarded as mutually beneficial to all the parties; and order 
with low consensus, where stalemate and frustration are habitual. 

High consensus orders are distinguished by a relatively high degree of 
agreement on what David Truman has called the rules of the game, i.e. the 
procedures for arriving at collective decisions: most politically active citizens not 
only agree on what the operating rules actually are but on the whole they agree 
that the rules are very nearly what they ought to be. Examples of high consensus 
pluralistic systems are Sweden, Great Britain, the United States; perhaps 
the most striking example of the operation of such a system in an ‘under. 
developed’ area is provided by the experience of Puerto Rico. 

The politics of planning in pluralistic orders with high consensus is extra- 
ordinarily complex but certain basic features can be distinguished. Agreement 
on the rules, loyalty to the order, and agreement on policies reinforce one 
another. Agreement on rules fosters loyalty to the order, and loyalty to the 
order in turn fosters agreement on the rules. In the same way, loyalty to the 
order and agreement on the rules provide a cohesive force that, up to a point, 
over-rides divisive loyalties to particular organizations and commitments to 
particular policies. Agreement on policies, in turn, permits the agreement on 
rules and the loyalty to the order to continue unimpaired by political conflict, 

Among other things, the rules designate one locus for collective decisions 
that has the ‘last say’ in cases of conflict, usually the parliament. At the same 
time, however, the pluralistic structure of the order is itself guaranteed by the 
rules, which recognize the legitimate existence of additional organizations and 
additional loci of collective decisions. Historically, many of the most important 
loci of collective decisions initially lacked legitimacy; this was often the case 
with political parties themselves, with trade unions, and sometimes with 
business corporations. Indeed in the United States, where pluralism succeeded 
a lengthy period of agrarian individualism followed by a commercial-industrial 
individualistic order, even the government bureaucracies which grew up 
during the New Deal lacked legitimacy at the outset. Gradually, however, 
the legitimacy of these institutions becomes established, and from then on to 
destroy them is tantamount to a revolutionary action. 

It is not revolution, however, but dissolution that threatens high consensus 
pluralistic orders. We can see why if we examine their requirements for sta- 
bility. To begin with, they require a very high level of technical competence, 


1. The classic work on the politics of planning in a pluralistic order is Gunnar Hecksher’s ‘Pluralist democracy, 
the Swedish experience’, Social Research, December 1948, pp. 418-61. 
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not only in the central parliament but in the host of public and private bureau- 
cracies Whose own planning decisions must somehow be co-ordinated, if not 
py the price system, then by negotiation and bargaining. In addition, to 
maintain the spirit of compromise and conciliation certain further conditions 
are vital. There must be few segments of the population that are entirely 
powerless. Entry into the political arena must be relatively easy. There needs 
to be a considerable degree of parity among the different blocs, so that none 
can easily override another. And there must be constant, unremitting and 
kilful negotiation. Each kind of order, as we have seen, requires an investment 
of energy to maintain it. The pluralistic order requires an enormous investment 
in negotiation. The politician is the negotiator par excellence, and in pluralistic 
orders every organization needs its politicians. 

Just as centralized and individualistic orders require concessions and at the 
same time are endangered by them, so, too, pluralistic orders survive by making 
concessions to powerful blocs: to corporations, trade unions, pressure groups, 
bureaucratic agencies, etc. It is at this point that the most critical problems of 
planning arise, for concessions granted as the price of internal peace create 
srious problems of co-ordination. Probably the most serious evidence of 
‘mal-co-ordination’ in these orders is inflation, which is, so far, their great 
unsolved problem, just as deflation was the problem which individualistic 
orders never learned to deal with. Concessions are, however, unavoidable. 
To maintain consensus is the overriding necessity of the entire system; and 
consensus is maintained by making concessions. At the same time, the pre- 
existence of consensus facilitates the granting of concessions. 

Pluralistic orders are, therefore, constantly faced with the threat of disper- 
sion, the creation of additional loci for collective decisions, the growth in the 
scope of influence of existing loci, and the decline in overriding legitimacy of 
decisions made in parliament. The real danger to the survival of pluralistic 
orders is not, then, the danger of centralization. The balance of forces is 
weighted on the opposite side—that of dispersion. 

None the less, pluralistic orders with high consensus have proved to be 
remarkably stable. They have, as in the case of Sweden, the United States, 
and Great Britain, proved capable of assimilating extensive reforms without 
permanently undermining political consensus. They have, in fact, survived 
by maintaining a kind of shifting consensus that constantly changes and 
constantly renews itself. 

When we turn to pluralistic orders characterized by low consensus, we face 
an entirely different set of problems. Probably the classic case is France. The 
central character of these orders is the lack of consensus on what the rules of 
order ought to be. In the absence of agreement, the existing rules, whatever 
they may be, are constantly under attack. Yet precisely because no set of rules 
can command agreement, change is difficult to accomplish except by revolu- 
tionary means. 

In the absence of widespread agreement on what the rules ought to be, 
loyalty to the régime is seriously impaired. Consequently, there is no sentiment 
strong enough to override divisive commitments to particular organizations 
and policies. Few if any collective decisions are ever ‘rational’ from the point 
of view of many groups; for what is a rational policy given the goals of group A 
is an irrational policy given the goals of group B. In this sense, ‘planning’ 
for the goals of large segments of the community by collective decisions at the 
national level is out of the question. 
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In these orders, therefore, planning must take place, if it occurs at all, at th 
level of particular loci of collective decisions. But like the planning of riy 


military commanders under conditions of low consensus segmental planning 
heightens conflict and dissent. Successful planning for one group implis 


disaster for another. Some fortunate groups penetrate and capture officid 
loci for collective decisions and convert them into de facto organs for grow 
planning; in France, for example, governmental bureaucracies and th 
standing committees of the Assembly are colonized by ‘powerful interests: 
No single locus of decision-making, such as parliament, possesses a legitimat: 
‘last say’ over other loci; nor do other loci—trade unions, business organiza. 
tions, political parties, for example—possess the kind of legitimacy respecte 
throughout the population that is characteristic of high consensus orders. 

Thus pluralistic orders with low consensus find it extraordinarily difficult 
to deal with their key problems. Questions that in a pluralistic order wit) 
high consensus might be readily solved are permitted to develop into serio 
crises. And needless to say, problems like inflation, which are serious even in 
high consensus pluralistic orders, are perilous where every group has a vety 
and none an acceptable solution. Vast quantities of talent and energy ar 
used up in the struggle over the rules of the order, for where great energie 
are invested in subverting the order, a compensating investment must be mace 
simply to keep the order from flying apart. 

In short, in these orders, as in the others, the politics of planning is simply. .. 
politics. 


1. Gabriel Almond (rapporteur), ‘A comparative study of interest groups and the political process’, American 
Political Science Review, vol. 270, March 1958, pp. 278, 280. 
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PROBLEMS OF PLANNING ECONOMIC POLICY 


J. TINBERGEN 


ECONOMIC POLICY ITSELF MUST BE PLANNED 


The word ‘planning’ is often used to denote the technical elaboration of the 
means needed for the implementation of a policy which is considered as already 
given. This use of the word, however, obscures an important element in the 
concept of planning: far from being given a priori, an economic policy needs 
itself to be planned or, shall we say, designed. Some of the principal problems 
connected with this ‘design’ will be the main subject of this article. Neverthe- 
less, it seems appropriate first to remind the reader of a few concepts that must 
play a part in any such discussion. 

By an economic policy we mean the economic aspect of all government 
activity with the exception of activities undertaken by government agencies 
or government-owned enterprises in their capacity as consumers or producers. 
There may be some doubt as to where exactly to draw the borderline, but the 
borderline activities will not, in any case, be among the most important ele- 
ments of policy. Defined positively then, acts of economic policy are aimed at 
influencing the economic process as it is carried out by others. 

Most countries have governments at different levels, e.g. local, county, 
state and federal—or whatever other official names are used to designate these 
governments ; and we have the beginnings of policy-making at the international 
and supra-national levels. Accordingly one may speak of the number of 
policy-makers involved in the policy of a certain country or group of countries. 
Our discussion will refer fcr the most part to the economic policy of central 
national governments, although occasionally the policies of other agencies 
will be mentioned. Sometimes it is also useful to consider certain private 
organizations as policy-makers, e.g. trade unions, employers’ (including 
farmers’) unions and even big concerns—all these can perhaps best be des- 
cribed as pressure groups. Indeed, when we speak of the central government’s 
policy, we should not forget that it is a fiction—although a useful one for 
most of our purposes—to say that the central government represents one 
ingle policy-maker. In fact, it consists of a fairly large number of policy-makers, 
who do not always achieve the unity of action that is desirable. 

The best approach to the systematic description of an economic policy is 
interms of aims and means. As far as possible the various component elements 
ineach of these should be singled out. The problem of the design of an economic 
§ policy might be formulated as follows: the aims are given, but the means are, 
qualitatively and quantitatively, the unknowns of the problem. Several 
examples will be given later in this discussion. And although the aims are given, 
they may already imply a further problem, if they are mutually contradictory. 
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The design of an economic policy will depend, especially as concerns ty 
amount of work involved, on the range of the aims and means. By range 
mean the number of aims; clearly the range of aims will influence the rang 
of means needed. A policy of complete Jaisser-faire, if it existed, would have; 
range of zero. We might take as the other extreme the policy of a complete; 
regulated war economy. 

The process of designing economic policy is carried out by various instity. 
tions. As a rule government institutions have the decisive and final influen: 
on the shaping of any policy, but often preparatory work has been doy 
elsewhere, in particular within political parties and scientific institutions. Bot, 
these types of institution today take an active interest in the formulation ( 
economic policies. We shall discuss the designing process as a government 
activity, but it should not be overlooked that, in fact, the process may lk 
carried out jointly by governments and such institutions. 

The designing process should be viewed as a continuous one, produciy 
new decisions at more or less regular intervals, and continuously revising 
earlier ones in the light of new facts and new insights. 

Policies, and hence also economic policies, are often based on pre-conceived 
somewhat doctrinaire ideas. This is inevitable since no one can lay claim 
a complete understanding and a full knowledge of all the processes involved, 
But the views of governments and the experts on the subject may diverge t 
varying degrees (not to mention divergences of opinion between one exper 
and another!). 

We shall therefore discuss the process of the design of economic policy; fir 
from the scientists’ point of view as to what the process might be ideally and 
what are some of the most important ‘open questions’. Then, some of the 
‘imperfections’ of design in practice—again from the scientist’s point of view— 
will be set out. Finally, a section will be devoted to the similarities and 
differences between methods of design in countries with different social 
systems. 

In presenting the problem in this way it is not our intention to suggest 
that scientists alone could solve the problem of the design of economic policy. 
This would be an overestimation of their role. Their part in shaping an actual 
policy is limited to making a first suggestion, and this, even when it is made 
by the best scientists, will always require the critical analysis of the ‘wise 
men’—who are now almost a recognized institution in policy-making. Bu 
since the scientist’s contribution to the process is to clarify facts and relation- 
ships our presentation is justified 


DECISIONS NEEDED IN AN ‘IDEAL’ DESIGN OF ECONOMIC POLICY 


We shall attempt here to make a systematic and ‘complete’ analysis from 
the scientist’s point of view, of the steps involved and the relationships to be 
respected in the design of an economic policy. The word ‘complete’ should not 
be taken literally—it merely indicates that no important elements have been 
omitted. 

The first set of decisions to be made concerns the formulation of the aims. 
Generally speaking the aims can be subdivided into individual and social 
aims, and material and immaterial aims. Taken together the aims are assumed 
to represent the maximum attainable ‘happiness’—or as it is often referred to 
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welfare’. This implies a number of choices with regard to the relative weights 
to be given to each of the aims at a given moment and in the nearer and the 
more remote future. 

The most important categories of aims may be listed as follows according 
to the subdivision given above: 


‘Material and individual aim: Consumption of goods. 


Material and social aim: Equitable distribution. 


|Immaterial and individual aims: Cultural opportunities; status. 


Immaterial and social aims: Justice; freedom. 

The categories ‘individual’ and ‘social’ indicate that each individual’s happi- 
ness depends both on what he gets personally and on his relationship with 
others; with regard to material goods we may say that both the average level 
of consumption and distribution among individuals are important. Among the 
immaterial goods, justice and freedom more usually refer to relations between 
people and to cultural opportunities (including learning opporiunities) and 
status refers to the individual, although not exclusively. The aims are to reach 
as favourable as possible a combination of each of the elements listed, given 
the limitations imposed by the laws of production and the psychological laws 
governing social behaviour. It is owing to these limitations that from a certain 
point on, we can produce more goods only by sacrificing some of the other 
dements, and arrive at a more equitable distribution by giving up certain 
other elements of the aim. The choice between achieving the aim in the nearer 
or in the more remote future is a most important one; we can have more 
goods in the future if we save now. 

In each concrete situation, say at the time of preparing the government 
budget for the following year, the aims can be made more precise by forecasting 
the situation to be expected with regard to each of the aims for the year to 
come and for some years hence. Such a forecast will often take the form of a 
set of figures for national income, its distribution, employment, price level, 
and a set of facts about rules and institutions, and on such questions as admis- 
sion to schools, working hours, etc. The policy-maker can then use his judge- 
ment to decide which aspects of the situation require improvement first. Thus 
alist may be drawn up of the most desirable changes, and their nature and 
extent described. This may take the form of a government declaration of 
intent. 

The set of aims in either the more general form first discussed or the more 
concrete and restricted form just mentioned will now have to be confronted 
with the various means available for the attainment of the aims. These means 
may conveniently be described as related: (a) to the economic order; (b) to the 
structure of the economy and its development; and (c) to short-term action for 
adaptation or ‘steering’ in reaction to such rapid changes as crop fluctuations, 
world market price movements and so on. The first group cannot easily be 
changed, whereas the third is of a more superficial character and relatively 
easy to revise. The second category is of an intermediary type. The following 
list illustrates the nature of these various means: 

1. Relating to the economic order: Size of public sector; tax system and system 
of social insurance; nature of wage regulations and systems; nature and 
extent of industrial democracy; degree of centralization of administration ; 
degree of centralization of production; structure of markets and pricing. 

2. Relating to the economy’s structure and its growth: Level of investment, 
material and immaterial. 
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3. Relating to short-term adaptation to changes in conditions: Level of 
various taxes; level of public expenditure; credit policy; level of wages. 
As already explained, we have not attempted to give a fully detailed treatment, 
It will be observed that the factors under (1) are often qualitative, whereas (2) 
and (3) are rather of a quantitative character. Changes in (1) may be called 
reforms (if they occur suddenly, even revolutions), while changes in (2) have 
sometimes been called quantitative policy; the means in this group are als 
called ‘instruments’. The decisions to be taken—and which form the basis of 
the design of economic policy—are occasional changes in (1) and rather 
frequent changes in (3), while changes in (2) may be less frequent. On 
each occasion the changes should be such as to maximize the economy’ 
welfare, of which the various aims are all component parts. These decisions 
will have to rest on some form of knowledge about the influence that can 
be exerted, by changes in means, on the quality or quantities of the ‘aim 

phenomena’. 

This will include knowledge of economic and, more generally, sociological 
‘laws’ and a large variety of extra-economic ‘data’—concerning the technical 
processes available, the world market, and so on. In principle the problem of 
taking these decisions presents many simultaneous unknowns and is a rather 
formidable one. In practice, and even in theory, it can only partly be treated 
in a consciously explicit way; a good deal of intuitive simplification or guess. 
work will be necessary. Rightly or wrongly, as a rule the problem is analysed 
and solutions are based on separate decisions with regard to the main cate. 
gories of means. In the most explicit treatments of the problem the economic 
and, to some extent, the sociological ‘laws’ are given the form of ‘models’ and 
the decisions—at least the first suggestions concerning such decisions—are 
made with a view to the maximum achievement of the aim. 

Three different types of model corresponding to the three component 
problems are the basis for a scientific approach to our design. The problem 
of the optimum order has been tackled, along qualitative lines, with the aid of 
the models of welfare economics; the problem of development with the aid 
of development models; and the problem of short-term adaptations with the 
aid of short-term dynamic models of a quantitative character. 

Some remarks should be added about the nature of this ‘problem of maxi- 
mization’. Although the true problem is the maximization of social welfare 
over time, our knowledge of the laws and facts involved is so slight that, more | 
often than not, we are forced to simplify here also. In the case of short-term 
adaptations it will often be assumed that some combination of pre-determined 
quantitative ‘targets’ coincides with the maximum, e.g. full employment, an 
equilibrated balance of payments (meaning no change in the country’s gold 
stock), a stable price level, an unchanged distribution of income, and a level 
of investment equal to a certain percentage of national income. The means 
of economic policy are then so determined—if this proves to be possible—that 
this set of fixed targets is reached. By so doing one disregards the possibility 
that the targets set may influence social welfare or that a change in some 
aspect of the economic order may lead to higher social welfare. In designing 
the development pattern of a country a basic decision concerns the rate of 
growth preferred. As is well known, the rate preferred in communist countries 
is much higher than in non-communist ones. It can hardly be maintained that 
either of these choices has been based on an explicit attempt to maximize 
welfare over time. 
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In formulating this problem of maximization in a given economic order the 
necessary conditions for maximum social welfare are decided upon. The ques- 
tion then arises whether these maximum conditions can be met by certain 
institutions. In this connexion it has been proved, for example, that under 
certain conditions, free competition and free markets are institutions which 
satisfy some of the maximum conditions, e.g. equality of marginal utility 
obtained by spending the last shilling on various products. However, other 
conditions are not satisfied by these institutions. 

Summing up the present state of our knowledge, we must conclude that 
the best we can do, even in an ‘ideal’ design of economic policy, is to ‘design 


_ instages’. Corresponding to the subdivision of the means of economic policy, 
| more or less separate sets of decisions might be taken with regard to (1) the 


economic order and changes in it; (2) the pace of development and the future 


' structure of production; and (3) short-term adaptations to the continuous 


disturbances of equilibrium resulting from changes in crops, in world market 


' conditions, in consumer tastes and technological possibilities. The frequency of 


decisions (1) could be low and the preparation long; decisions (2) and still 
more (3) will have to be increasingly more numerous; those of type (3) may 
have to be taken each quarter and those of type (2) each year. 


Open Questions in the Design of Economic Policy 


In the outline of a theory of the design of economic policy given in ‘Decisions 
needed in an “‘ideal’’ design of economic policy’, page 352, we have involunta- 


ily omitted reference to a number of open questions which reduce the possi- 


bility of arriving at such an ‘ideal procedure’. These open questions reflect two 
kinds of imperfection; those in our theoretical approach and those in our 
factual knowledge. In consequence, subjective rather than objective solutions 
will have to be used. These may not be the ‘best’ solutions and they imply 
the occurrence of conflicting views and struggle both within and outside the 
designing agencies. 

In order to approach the description of these imperfections logically we 
shall describe them according to their impact on the main sets of decisions 
suggested in ‘Decisions needed in an “ideal” design of economic policy’, 
i. according to whether they influence the choice of the economic order, of 
the rate of development and the structure of the economy, or of short-term 
adaptations. Needless to say they may influence more than one of these, thus 
the logic of this subdivision is not unassailable. 

It is not surprising that the imperfections in our theoretical and factual 
knowledge are most baffling in connexion with the choice of the economic 
order. The basic imperfection is our inability to compare the satisfaction or 
happiness of different individuals. As long as we are unable to make this 
comparison, the concept itself of social welfare has to remain ill-defined in 
many situations. Suppose we consider the possibility of spending more money on 
the education of unskilled workers thus raising their income to the detriment of 
other groups—by reinforcing the bargaining power of the unskilled. If, then, we 
are unable to say whether an increase in A’s income and an equal decrease in 
B’s income does or does not increase social welfare, we cannot decide what to 
do. In a large number of decisions in one form or another this problem turns up. 

As long as we cannot make this comparison in a more or less objective way 
there will remain margins of uncertainty in our decisions. 
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abilities required for a large number of jobs—mainly manual and simple 


‘white collar’ labour—have been carefully listed and measured, we have no | 
real knowledge as to whether the population possesses these abilities or not, | 
Still less are we informed about the possibilities of improving these abilities | 
by training. Hence the optimum level of education facilities and the optimum | 


distribution of income can be assessed only very tentatively. 


A third imperfection is our inadequate knowledge of utility or satisfaction | 
indifference curves or surfaces for representative groups of individuals. In less | 
theoretical terms, our knowledge of the reaction of the individual toincentives— | 
and to such matters as income and estate taxes and private ownership—is very 
restricted. This influences to a very large extent our answers as to what tax | 


structure and property structure are optimal. 


A fourth series of gaps in our knowledge, a less serious defect, concerns the 
costs of infra-structure and its external effects on production. By infra-struc. | 
ture, the development economist means a set of basic investments in roads, | 


dwellings, schools, etc., and perhaps in the supply of energy. Some of these 


technical data are important for the determination of the optimum size of the 


public sector as well as for the choice of the optimum pricing systems. 
Turning to the imperfections in our knowledge relevant to the choice of 
the pattern of development, a great many technical data on the cost of pro- 


duction for various industries in each country, now and later, must first be | 
quoted. The collection of these data is being undertaken on an increasingly | 


large scale. Nor, as regards theory do we know what exactly constitutes ‘maxi- 


mization over time’ of our welfare. Over an infinite time, without any dis- | 


counting of the future? Or over shorter periods, so as to avoid too great a 
sacrifice of the present generation? 

Certain less serious imperfections in our knowledge relating to short-term 
adaptations concern the attitudes of investors and consumers with regard to 
investment in durable as well as semi-durable commodities, and current 
developments in their financial holdings. 

Owing to these deficiencies in our knowledge the actual process of designing 


economic policy can, only to a modest degree, be based on scientific methods | 


and data, although the use of scientific assistance is rapidly increasing. The 
imperfections mentioned might, indeed, be considered as a programme for 


research which would strengthen a more objective approach to problems which } 


have created bitter divisions and even, to some extent, are at the bottom of 
our present-day world schism. 


IMPERFECTIONS IN THE ACTUAL DESIGN OF ECONOMIC POLICY 


The actual design of an economic policy requires more than scientific analysis: 
it demands an understanding of the general political situation in a country 
and knowledge of a number of details which are rarely taken into account in 
giving scientific advice about economic policy. Thus the ideal process of 
design and the process as it is carried out in practice will therefore show diffe- 
rent advantages. Practice in one way or another solves the problems mentioned 
above, and in that respect is better than theory; theory, on the other hand, 
solves more precisely or more systematically some of the fundamental problems 
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Another serious imperfection is our lack of knowledge about the distribution 9 i 
of abilities among individuals. Whereas in the last twenty years or so the | 
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involved and as a rule is better than practice in that respect. Let us now discuss 
ome imperfections in the actual process as seen by the theorist. These may be 
diminated in the future development of policy, since all human activity 
passes from phases in which it is carried out unconsciously to phases where its 
purpose is better understood as a result of careful thought. 

Of course, what has been termed an ‘ideal’ procedure, in ‘Decisions needed 
in an “ideal” design of economic policy’, is to some extent already a reality. 
Among the decisions relating to the three categories of means, those concer- 


# xing short-term adaptations have fairly frequently been based on some more 


precise knowledge of theoretical methods and models; those concerning 
development less frequently and those concerning the economic order almost 
never. This is not surprising; it is easier to establish models for a restricted and 
quantitative purpose than for a broad and purely qualitative purpose. Scien- 
fic analysis of qualitative problems has produced much less precise models 
and necessarily more theoretical, known as the theory of welfare economic. 
But progress is being made on all three fronts. 

In illustration of this general statement may we give examples from our 
own experience merely because we know them best, and not because we believe 
them to represent the nearest approach to the ‘ideal’ method. 

The annual publication of the Dutch Central Planning Bureau, a govern- 
ment office in charge of making an annual forecast of the economic situation 
ofthe Netherlands and estimates of the influence that may be exerted by the 
ise of some of the means of economic policy is one example. The forecast gives 
anumerical description of the levels of activity and the expected price levels 
for the year to come and of a number of other important economic phenomena. 
The forecast is based on a number of explicit assumptions regarding world 
market developments, increases in population and productivity, planned 
government expenditure and sometimes on an inquiry into private investment 
plans (or an estimate of these based on an econometric relationship). A 
eparate chapter deals with the influence to be expected from various conceiv- 
able changes in the instruments of economic policy (tax, wage or rent levels, 
expenditure or new schemes of social insurance). The figures are derived from 
an econometric model, and have the advantage of assisting the reader to 
determine the consequences (including variations in the extent of the changes) 
ofany combinations of policy measures he might wish to suggest which might 
bring the forecast closer to a more desirable situation which he considers can 
be brought about. 

The same agency has produced other examples in submitting to parliament 
proposals for changing the structure of the economy, i.e. when unemployment 
insurance and old-age pensions were added to the system of social insurance. 


q ‘nother example is the long-term forecast for 1970 prepared by the Bureau. 
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Similar examples from other democratic countries might be cited, in par- 
ticular from Norway, the United Kingdom, the United States of America, 
Sweden and Denmark, although less use seems to have been made of explicit 
econometric models. 

Very impressive estimates with regard to the development of their economies 
have been presented by the governments of communist countries ever since 
the First Five-year Plan of the U.S.S.R. was published. The main charac- 
teristic of these plans is their detailed break-down of total production. Since 
they describe the economy as a whole, they also give information regarding 
the level of taxes, State expenditure for administrative purposes, wages, etc. 
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By their nature they do not include the short-term adaptations needed to face 
unexpected situations, such as exceptional crops; no five-year plan could do so, 

Development plans of a similar nature, though less detailed, have also been 
published by a number of underdeveloped countries outside the communist 
sphere of influence, for example in India, Pakistan and certain Latin-American 
countries, 

The examples given thus far have in common the attempt to base decisions 
on the simultaneous consideration of some of the means. 

There are of course considerable differences in range and quality between 
economic policies in different countries. As a result of doctrinaire Views, 
some countries adopt a policy which allows only a very narrow range of means, 
while others adhere to policies which permit an extremely wide range of 
means. Communist governments like to plan in extreme detail, while liberal 
countries try to avoid planaing as much as possible. However, most non- 
communist countries nowadays no longer adhere to J/aisser-faire, but use a 
considerable number of instruments of policy, and this automatically implies 
planning. The detailsk—and sometimes more than mere details—depend on 
the exact political situation: a government which has the confidence, say, of 
trade unions, can use more instruments of policy than can a government 
which lacks this confidence. The rather rigid wage policy in Holland is an 
interesting example of this. 

One general defect in the designing process in many countries is lack of 
coherence; decisions are often taken incidentally. Isolated decisions are taken 
to change one instrument at a time often in the belief that a particular ins. 
trument can directly achieve a particular aim. A tax is changed because 
the budget is not balanced, but the effect of the tax on other economic variables, 
such as employment or price level, is not taken into account. Later, expen- 
ditures are changed to affect, say employment, but disregarding the budget. 
Isolated decisions are sometimes a consequence of the individual responsibility 
of ministers to parliament, and of course there are situations where incidental 
decisions cannot be avoided, for example when a national disaster occurs. 
But as a rule more organized revisions of economic policy are possible and 
are preferable. The ideal time to introduce change is of course on budget day; 
but additional occasions for revision might be fixed for every half or quarter 
year. 

Another difficulty is created by the lack of uniformity in the methods used 
by various ministries, e.g. for the appraisal of investment projects. 

A more systematic process of design cannot be arrived at without a minimum 
of discipline in the government machine as a whole, and without establishing 
a fairly precise time-table for the various steps to be carried out. Such at ime- 
table should include the collection of the necessary data, announcement of the 
aims of policy, proposals for the necessary changes in the instruments of policy, 
discussion of these proposals in various committees and the final decision by 
the responsible authorities. 

Imperfections in understanding, on the part of politicians and the general 
public, of some of the interdependencies in economic life must also be con- 
sidered. Even in government circles, such understanding may be lacking, 
although this is less often the case. It is not exceptional, for example, for 
politicians and parliament to ask for higher expenditures, lower taxes and 
less inflation at the same time. Even ministers of finance may not always have 
expert knowledge of anticyclical policies. A world problem of increasing 
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importance in this ‘age of inflation’ is whether wages can be left entirely to 
private negotiations between employers and employees. A further example of 
misunderstandings concerning the operation of the economic mechanism is 
the use of export taxes as an easy source of revenue: their detrimental effect 
on the balance of payments makes this an instrument of very dubious value. 
Here an important task arises for scientific research and education, although 
econometric and other economic and sociological research has already contrib- 
uted to improving our understanding on various points. Econometric research 
has led to the discovery of a number of surprising facts with regard to elasticity. 
The influence of the interest rate on investment activity and the influence of 
price levels on exports are favourite examples of problems which when they 
were first studied produced very surprising results. These influences are much 
less important than was often supposed and the discovery has taught us to 
distinguish more carefully between short-term and long-term influences. 


SIMILARITIES AND DIVERGENCIES OF METHODS OF DESIGN IN COUNTRIES WITH 
DIFFERENT SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


The idea that a fundamental difference in economic policy exists between 
communist and non-communist countries has become such a part of the 
propaganda on both sides that we are leading ourselves into more serious 
controversies than are justified by reality and which, in view of the general 
political situation, appear to be most unwise. In considering economic policy 
asa whole we should be conscious that many problems find their origin in the 
basic needs and characteristics of man. Everywhere people must eat, clothe 
themselves, have dwellings to live in; youngsters must be trained; the necessary 
goods are produced in productive enterprises in which a large number of 
people must co-operate in using machines, raw materials and mechanical 
energy, and must also receive wages. The establishments must be maintained 
and expanded and their expansion must be financed. We could mention many 
other examples. 

Although, between communist and non-communist countries, there is an 
enormous difference in the size of the public sector and in the degree of 
planning, two other facts should not be overlooked: the difference between 
public and private enterprises is diminishing and, even in Russia, a considerable 
portion of total economic activity is not planned from a central point, simply 
because it is impossible to do so. The consumption sector is not planned in 
any detail, only indirectly, by macro-economic devices. Nor are a great many 
details planned within each enterprise. The difference in planning is one of 
degree, not of principle. 

There are also many problems of economic policy that are similar; what 
wage systems to use, what cost accounting and pricing methods, what appraisal 
of investment projects? Our scheme of the decisions on economic policy could 
easily be formulated to cover both communist and non-communist policies. 

All this implies that there are many questions which could fruitfully be 
discussed between the two types of countries; one of them or both might 
discover that there are better methods, either already in use in the other type 
of country, or lying somewhere between the two extremes. It may even be 
discovered that the optimum economic order would be somewhere between 
the extremes and that we should both move towards that optimum. In fact, 
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some movements in recent years, although not all, have already been con. 
verging movements. 
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ENDS AND MEANS IN PLANNING 


Epwarp C. BANFIELD 


The word ‘planning’ is given a bewildering variety of meanings. To some it 
means socialism. To others the layout and design of cities. To still others 
regional development schemes like TVA, measures to control the business 
cycle, or ‘scientific management’ in ixdustry. It would be easy to over-em- 
phasize what these activities have in common; their differences are certainly 
more striking than their similarities. Nevertheless, it may be that there is a 
method of making decisions which is to some extent common to all these 
fields and to others as well and that the logical structure of this method can 
usefully be elaborated as a theory of planning. 

Such an attempt leads at once to the determining frame of reference, 
for action, establishing the means-ends schema, and the usual model of rational 
choices. An actor (who may be a person or an organization) is considered 
as being oriented towards the attainment of ends. Planning is the process by 
which he selects a course of action (a set of means) for the attainment of his 
ends. It is ‘good’ planning if these means are likely to attain the ends or 
maximize the chances of their attainment. It is by the process of rational 
choice that the best adaptation of means to ends is likely to be achieved. 

In this article we propose first to develop sufficiently these common 
conceptions to provide a simple theory of planning, one which is essentially a 
definition. It will be descriptive in conception and will deal with how planning 
would have to be done in order to achieve the fullest attainment of the ends 
sought, not how it actually is done (this latter would be a theory of the socio- 
logy of planning). We shall then discuss the argument that the procedures 
of organizations do not in fact even roughly approximate to those described 
in the theoretical model; this argument will be illustrated with brief reference 
toa particular case which the author and a colleague have described elsewhere. ! 
We shall then consider the question of why it is that organizations do so little 
p om. g and rational decision making. 


I 


The concept of rational choice has been expounded with great rigour and 
subtlety.2 Here a much simplified approach will suffice; a rational decision 
is one made in the following manner: (a) the decision maker lists all the 


1. The conceptual scheme and much of the ensuing argument is set forth more elaborately in Martin Meyerson 
and E, C. Banfield, Politics, Planning, and the Public Interest, Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1955. 
2, For example, Sidney Schoeffler, The Failures of Economics, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1955, 


Appendix 1. 
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opportunities for action open to him; (b) he identifies all the consequences 
which would follow from the adoption of each of the possible actions; and (c) 
he selects the action which would be followed by the preferred set of conse- 
quences. According to this definition, no choice can ever be perfectly rational, 
for there are usually a very great—perhaps an infinite—number of possible 
actions open to the actor and the consequences of any one of them would 
ramify ad infinitum. No decision maker could have the knowledge (or the time!) 
to evaluate even a small fraction of the actions open to him. It is possible, 
however, to be more or less systematic in the canvass of alternatives and 
probable consequences, so that the conception is not an entirely useless one, 
For practical purposes, a rational decision is one in which alternatives and 
consequences are considered as fully as the decision maker, given the time 
and other resources available to him, can afford to consider them. 

A plan (unless we depart very far from customary usage) is a decision with 
regard to a course of action. A course of action is a sequence of acts which are 
mutually related as means and are therefore viewed as a unit; it is the unit 
which is the plan. Planning, then, as defined here, is to be distinguished from 
what we may call ‘opportunistic decision making’, which is choosing (ra- 
tionally or not) actions that are not mutually related as a single means. The 
rational selection of a course of action, i.c. the making of a rational plan, 
involves essentially the same procedure as any rational choice: every possible 
course of action must be listed, all the consequences which would follow from 
each course must be identified, and that course selected the consequences of 
which are preferred. 

The process by which 2 plan is rationally made may conveniently be des- 
cribed under four main headings: 


1. Analysis of the sttuation. The planner must lay down in prospect every possible 
course of action which would lead to the attainment of the ends sought. His 
task is to imagine how the actor may get from where he is to where he wants 
to be, but his imagination must work within certain conditions which are 
fixed by the situation, especially by the resources at his disposal (not merely 
possessions, of course, but legal and other authority, information, time, 
executive skill, and so on) and by the obstacles in his way. His opportunity 
area consists of the courses of action ‘really’ open to him: i.e. those which he 
is not precluded from taking by some limiting condition. It may be, of course, 
that he has no opportunity area at all—that there is absolutely no way by 
which the ends sought may be achieved—or that the opportunity area is a 
very restricted one. 


2. End reduction and elaboration. An end is an image of a future state of affairs 
towards which action is oriented. The formulation of the end may be extremely 
vague and diffuse. If so it may have to be reduced to specific or ‘operational’ 
terms before it can serve as a criterion of choice in the concrete circumstances. 
The formulation of the end may be elliptical; in this case the planner must 
clearly explain the meaning in full. An end may be thought of as having both 
active and contextual elements. The active elements are those features of the 
future situation which are actively sought; the contextual are those which, 
while not actively sought, nevertheless cannot be sacrificed without loss. (The 
man who burned down his house in order to get the rats out of the cellar 
ignored a contextual end in his effort to achieve an active one.) The planner’s 
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THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF PLANNING 


task is to identify and clarify the contextual as well as the active components 
of the ends. If they are not fully consistent, he must also ‘order’ them, i.e. he 
must discover the relative value to be attached to each under the various 
concrete circumstances envisaged in the courses of action or, as an economist 
would say, prepare an ‘indifference map’. 


3. The design of courses of action. Courses of action may have a more or a less 
general character. At the most general level, a developing course of action 
implies a description of the ‘key’ actions to be taken or the commitments to 
be made. These constitute the premises upon which any less general course of 
action is based, e.g. at the ‘programme’ or ‘operations’ levels. In other 
words, decisions of a less general character represent choices from among. 
those alternatives which are not precluded by the more general decisions 
already taken. A developing course of action may be chosen arbitrarily 
or capriciously and a programmed course of action based upon it may 
then be selected with elaborate consideration of alternatives and con- 
sequences: in such a case there is ‘functional rationality’ but ‘substantive 
irrationality’. 


4. The comparative evaluation of consequences. If the plan is to be rational, all 
consequences—not merely those intended by the planner—must be taken 
into account. To a large extent, then, good planning is a search for unintend- 
ed consequences which may be a component of the active or contextual 
ends. The planner cannot pick and choose among the consequences of a 
given course of action: he must take them ail, the unwanted along with 
the wanted, as a set. Their evaluation therefore must be in terms of the 
net value attached to each set. If all values could be expressed in terms of 
acommon numerical index (e.g. prices) this would raise no great difficulties. 
In practice, however, the planner must somehow strike a balance between 
esentially unlike intangibles. He must decide, for example, whether x 
amount of damage to a beautiful view is justified by y amount of increase 
in driving safety. 


II 


So far the discussion has been intended to make reasonably clear what is 
meant by ‘rational planning’. If we now take this definition as a yardstick 
and apply it to organizational behaviour in the real world we are struck at 
once by two facts: there is very little planning, [and there is even less rationa- 
lity. 

In general organizations engage in opportunistic decision making rather 
than in planning: rather than laying out a course of action which will lead all 
the way to the attainment of their ends, they extemporize, meeting each crisis 
as it arises. In the United States even the largest industries do not look forward 
more than five or ten years. In government, the American planning horizon 
is usually even less distant. Moreover, such plans as are made are not the 
outcome of a careful consideration of alternative courses of action and their 
probable consequences. As a rule the most important decisions—those cons- 
tituting the developing course of action—are the result of accident rather than 
design; they are the unintended outcome of a social process rather than the 
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conscious product of deliberation and calculation. If there is an element of 
rationality it is ‘functional’ rather than ‘substantive’. 

A few years ago the writer and a colleague set out to describe how decision; 
were made by a large and progressive public body, the Chicago Housing 
Authority.! We knew that the housing agency was one of the best administered 
in the United States (my colleague, a professor of planning on leave from q 
university, was in fact its director of planning) and we therefore assumed that 
if we observed closely enough we could see how a large organization lays out 
alternative courses of action, evaluates their probable consequences, and s 
arrives at what is, in the circumstances, a rational decision. We did not expect 
to find that the model described above was being followed consciously or in 
detail, of course, but we did suppose that the course followed would roughly 
approximate to it. , 

What we found was entirely different from what we anticipated. The author. 
ity might conceivably have sought to attain its ends by one of various courses 
of action. (It might, for example, have given rental subsidies to enable people 
with low incomes to buy or rent housing in the market. Or it might have built 
small housing projects for eventual sale. Or again, following the example 
of the United Kingdom, it might have built new towns in the hinterland 
beyond the metropolis.) No major alternative to what it was doing was 
considered. The developing course of action—to build large slum clearance 
projects—was treated as fixed, this course of action had been arrived at cumv- 
latively, so to speak, from a number of unrelated sources: Congress had 
made certain decisions, the Illinois legislature certain others, the City Council 
certain others, and so on. Unless the housing authority was to embark upon 
the unpromising task of persuading all these bodies to change their minds, 
the development ‘pian’ had to be taken as settled—settled on the basis of 
decisions made without regard to each other. ‘The process by which a housing 
programme for Chicago was formulated’, my colleague and I wrote, ‘resembled 
somewhat the parlour game in which each player adds a word to a sentence 
which is passed around the circle of players: the player acts as if the words 
that are handed to him express some intention (i.e. as if the sentence that 
comes to him were planned) and he does his part to sustain the illusion.’ 

The idea of planning, or of rational decision making, assumes a clear and 
consistent set of ends. The housing authority, we found, had nothing of the 
kind. The law expressed the objectives of housing policy in terms so general as 
to be virtually meaningless and the five unpaid commissioners who exercised 
supervision over the ‘general policy’ of the organization never asked them- 
selves exactly what they were trying to accomplish. Had they done so they 
would doubtless have been perplexed, for the law said nothing about where, 
or in what manner, they were to discover which ends, or whose ends, the 
agency was to serve. 

The agency had an end-system of a kind, but its ends were, for the most 
part, vague, implicit and fragmentary. Each of the commissioners—the 
Catholic, the Jew, the Negro, the businessman, the labour leader—had his 
own idea of them, or of some of them, and the professional staff had still 
another idea. There were a good many contradictions among such ends as 
were generally agreed upon. Some of these contradictions went deep into 

fundamental questions. For example, the authority wanted to build as much 


1. Martin Meyerson and E. C. Banfield, op. cit. 
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THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF PLANNING 


housing as possible for people with low incomes; but it also wanted to avoid 
furthering the spread of racial segregation. These two objectives were in 
conflict and there was no way of telling which should be subordinated or to 
what extent. 

Most of the considerations which finally governed the selection of sites and 
of the type of projects were ‘political’ rather than ‘technical’. A site could not 
be considered for a project unless it was large enough, unless suitable founda- 
tions for high-rise construction could be sunk, and so on. But, once these 
minimal technical conditions were met, for the most part the remaining con- 
siderations were of a very different kind: was the site in the ward of an alderman 
who would support the project or oppose it? 


Ill 


Unfortunately there does not exist a body of case studies which permits of the 
comparisons that would be interesting—comparisons, say, between large 
organizations and small, public and private, single-purpose and multi-purpose, 
American and other. Despite this lack, some general observations are possible. 
While the Chicago Housing Authority may be a rather extreme case, there 
are compelling reasons which militate against planning and rationality on the 
part of all organizations. 


1, Organizations do not lay out courses of action because the future is highly 
uncertain. There are very few matters about which reliable predictions can be 
made for more than five years ahead. City planners, for example, can know 
very little about certain key variables with which they must deal: how many 
children, for example, will require schools or playgrounds ten years hence? 
Recent experience has shown how little even demographic predictions can 
be trusted. The Chicago Housing Authority could not possibly have anticipated 
before the war the problems it would have to face after it. Some people, 
knowing that they cannot anticipate the future but feeling that they ought to 
try, resolve the conflict by making plans and storing them away where they 
will be forgotten. 

Not only do the conditions within which the planner works change rapidly, 
but so also do the ends for which he is planning. A public housing programme 
which is begun for slum clearance may, before the buildings are occupied, be 
primarily an instrument for the reform of race relations. It need hardly be 
said that the means most appropriate to one end are not likely to be most 
appropriate to the other. 

When an organization is engaged in a game of strategy with an opponent 
the element of change is likely to be of special importance. The opponent tries 
to force change upon the organization; the organization’s actions must then 
be a series of counter-measures. In the nature of the case these cannot be 
planned. To a considerable extent all organizations—and not especially those 
engaged in ‘competitive’ business—are constantly responding to change which 
others are endeavouring to impose upon them. 


2. When it is possible to decide upon a course of action well in advance it is 
likely to be imprudent to do so, or at least to do so publicly (as, of course, a 
public agency ordinarily must). For to advertise in advance the actions that 
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are to be taken is to invite opposition to them and to give the opposition a great 
advantage. This is a principle which many city planners have learned to their 
cost. 


3. Organizations, especially public ones, do not consider fundamental alter. 
natives because usually there are circumstances which preclude them, at least 
in the short run, from doing anything very different from what they are 
already doing. Some of these circumstances may be the result of choices which 
the organization has already made; others may be externally imposed. The 
housing authority, for example, could not cease building its own housing 
projects and begin giving cash subsidies to private builders: public opinion 
favoured projects rather than subsidies and the agency had recruited and 
trained a staff which was project minded and not subsidy minded. The organi. 
zation’s commitments, and often other obstacles as well, may be liquidated 
over time and a new course of action initiated. But the liquidation is expen. 
sive: it may be cheaper to retain for a while an obsolescent course of action 
than to incur the costs of instituting a new one. If the organization could see 
far enough into the future it might liquidate its commitments gradually, thus 
making an economical transition to a new course of action. Asa rule, however, 
it cannot anticipate very clearly or surely what it will want to do a few years 
hence. Moreover, if it acknowledges its doubt about the wisdom of what it is 
presently doing it risks giving aid and comfort to its enemies and damaging 
its own morale. 


4. Organizations have a decided preference for present rather than future 
effects. One might think that public organizations, at least, would be more 
willing than are persons to postpone satisfactions—that, in the language of 
economics, they would discount the future less heavily. They do not seem to, 
however, and this is another reason why they do not plan ahead. 


5. The reason they discount the future so heavily is, perhaps, that they must 
continually be preoccupied with the present necessity of maintaining what 
Barnard has called the ‘economy of incentives’. That is to say, the heads of 
the organization are constantly under the necessity of devising a scheme of 
incentives by means of which they can elicit the contributions of activity 
required to keep it going. Any scheme of incentives is inherently unstable. It 
must be continually rebuilt according to the needs of the moment. ‘Indeed, 
it is so delicate and compiex’, says Barnard, ‘that rarely, if ever, is the scheme 
of incentives determinable in advance of application.”! 


6. The end of organizational maintenance—of keeping the organization going 
for the sake of keeping it going—is usually more important than any substantive 
end. The salmon perishes in order to give birth to its young. Organizations, 


‘however, are not like salmon; they much prefer sterility to death. Given the 


supremacy of the end of organizational maintenance, opportunistic decision 
making rather than planning is called for. Indeed, from the standpoint of 
maintenance the organization may do well to make as few long-term commit- 
ments as possible. Advantage may lie in flexibility. 


1. Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1938, p. 15% 
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THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF PLANNING 


7. The end-system of an organization is rarely, if ever, a clear and coherent 
picture of a desirable future toward which action is to be directed. Usually it 
is a set of vague platitudes and pious cant the function of which is to justify 
the existence of the organization in the eyes of its members and of outsiders. 
The stated ends are propaganda, not criteria to guide action. What John 


Dewey said in Human Nature and Conduct of a person applies as well to an 


organization: it does not shoot in order to hit a target; it sets up a target in 
order to facilitate the act of shooting. 


8, It follows that serious reflection on the ends of the organization, and 
especially any attempt to state ends in precise and realistic terms, is likely to be 
destructive to the organization. To unify and to stir the spirit they must be 
stated in vague and high-sounding terms. When they are reduced to their real 
content they lose their magic and, worse, they become controversial. Had it 
attempted to formulate a set of ends relating to racial policy the Chicago 
Housing Authority would certainly have destroyed itself at once. 


g. It follows also that organizations do not as a rule attempt to maximize the 
attainment of their ends or (to say the same thing in different words) to use 
resources efficiently. If the ultimate end is the maintenance of the organization, 
how indeed is ‘maximization’ possible? The organization may endeavour to 
store up the largest possible quantity of reserves of a kind which may be used 
for its maintenance at a later time (e.g. to accumulate ‘good will’, or the 
wherewithal to procure it, in advance of need). In this case there is a quantity 
—utility—which is being maximized. But if substantive ends are regarded, 
Herbert A. Simon is right in saying that organizations ‘satisfice’ (i.e. look for 
a course of action that is satisfactory or good enough) rather than maximize.! 


10. Laying out courses of action, clarifying ends, and evaluating alternatives 
are costly procedures which take time and money and cannot be carried out 
without the active participation of the chief executives. However great may be 
the resulting gain to the organization, full attention to the present crisis 
—assuming the supreme importance of organizational maintenance—is likely 
to result in far greater gain. Paradoxical as it may seem, if all costs are taken 
into account it may be rational to devote very little attention to alternatives 
and their consequences.” 


11. Rationality, as defined above, is less likely to be found in public than in 
private organizations. One reason for this is that the public agency’s ends often 
reflect compromise among essentially incompatible interests. This is not an 
accidental or occasional feature of public organization in a democracy. Where 
conflict exists and every conflicting element has to be given its due, it is almost 
inevitable that there be an end-system which ‘rides madly off in all directions’. 


. See the discussion of this in the preface to the second edition of Administrative Behaviour, New York, Macmillan, 
1957, pp. xxv-xxv and the references given there to Simon’s more technical writings. Simon says (p. xxiv) 
that human beings ‘satisfice’ because ‘they donot have the wit to maximize’. This does not seem to be quite 
the right way of putting it. If the trouble is merely that they lack wit to make the necessary calculations, then 
they are trying to maximize and failing or, in another view of the matter, succeeding given their limitations. 
The point being made here, at any rate, is not that organizations lack wit but that they lack will to maximize; 
in other words, it is the nature of their end-system rather than their ability to compute which is here in question. 


"2. See Sidney Schoefiler, op. cit. 
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12. Whether or not conflict is built into the end-system, the end-systems of 
public organizations are vastly more complex than those of private ones, 
Contextual ends, in particular, are far more numerous. A private builder, 
for example, does not concern himself with the effect of high speed construction 
on birth rates and family life, but a public one must. The more complex the 
end-system of the organization, the harder to devise courses of action, the 
more consequences must be evaluated, and the greater the likelihood that 
some ends will be sacrificed in the endeavour to attain others. That rationality, 
in the sense of the definition, becomes more difficult to achieve is of course not 
an argument against public enterprise: perhaps private enterprise does not 





take enough ends into consideration. 


IV 


The reader may by now have come to the conclusion that since organizations 
are so little given to the rational adaptation of means to ends nothing is to be 
gained from constructing such a model of planning as that set forth above. 

Certainly this would be the case if one’s interest were mainly sociological. 
For the study of how organizations actually behave an altogether different 
conceptual scheme would probably be most rewarding. 

But if the interest is normative—if it is in describing how organizations would 
have to act in order to be in some sense more effective or efficient—it is hard 
to see how reference to such a model can be avoided or, indeed, why its lack 
of realism should be considered a defect. And students of administration are, 
after all, chiefly interested in describing organization only so that they may 
improve it. Their problem, then, is to find a theoretical model which, without 
being so far removed from reality as to be a mere plaything, is yet far enough 
removed to suggest how organizations may be made to function better. 

It would be a contribution to the development of a suitable theory if there 
were a body of detailed case studies, all of them built on a common conceptual 
scheme so as to allow of significant analytical comparisons. It would be partic- 
ularly helpful to have a full account of the workings of an organization which is 
so placed as to be able to encourage the fullest development of planning and 
rational choice: one, let us say, with a few clearly defined purposes, free of 
political and other conflict, blessed with a large opportunity area, and headed 
* by persons who make a realistic attempt to be rational. How fully and clearly 

would such an organization explain and define its ends? How often and how 
elaborately would it consider alternative courses of action at the various levels 
of generality? How exhaustively would it inquire into probable consequences, 
the unintended as well as the intended? Would it perhaps carry planning and 
rationality beyond the point where marginal cost equals marginal return? 
And would it ‘maximize’ or, to use Herbert Simon’s term, would it ‘satisfice’? 
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REGIONAL PLANNING 
AND THE PROBLEM OF REGIONAL ECONOMY 


GABRIEL ARDANT 


Regional planning: the two words appear to conflict, and it may be wondered 
whether they do not convey a useless or even a dangerous idea. Under any 
economic system, ‘planning’ means ‘choice’. This choice of investments which 
will be the most profitable to the community depends on what production is 
deemed desirable in the various sectors. Once this has been decided the planner 
can work out more or less in detail the schedules and directives. He can choose 
the place where a new steel mill will be built or a new communication route 
laid down. In the case of other activities or investments on a smaller scale, he 
can leave it to public or private initiative (duly encouraged, if need be) to 
create the new units theoretically considered desirable. 

It isan incontrovertible fact that the particular branch of economic activity 
to which a country’s various regions are suited must play a part in determining 
the volume of investments and in locating the different production or transport 
units; but this would seem to have no bearing on a regional type of planning, 
the usefulness of which is not, at first sight, obvious. It might even be dangerous; 
and it was doubtless this fear which, until 1955, deterred the Commissariat 
Général au Plan (France) from embarking upon any regional planning. The risk 
consists in the possible stimulation of regional claims such as to prevent the 
best choice being sought for. Each region, with an eye to its own needs, would 
like to enlarge its canals or dig new ones, equip its ports, install new industries 
and expand those already existing; and this—since everything cannot be done 
at once—brings in its train the danger of a scattering of forces, an attempt to 
satisfy every region, the consequences of which have been demonstrated at 
other times or in other domains. For instance, one of the first French plans—the 
Freycinet Plan, in the second half of the nineteenth century—aimed at develop- 
ing too many ports and creating too many railway lines, while other countries 
were tending rather to concentrate their efforts in certain specific directions 
best suited to their aptitudes. 

Afear of this kind probably accounts for the highly centralized character of 
planning in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and the other people’s 
democracies. But, as we have indicated, the risk is the same, mutatis mutandis, 
in countries like France where the State does not control every sector of the 
economy. 

However, experience has shown that the absence of regional planning has 
serious drawbacks, and it is no accident that a number of countries have felt 
the need for it at about the same time. 

This development is due to various causes. 

In some countries, the main reason is probably the difficulty arising from 
overcentralization of the management of the national economy. Where the 
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economy is entirely governed by the plan, it may be feared that the central 
authority will take decisions without sufficient knowledge of all local resource; 
and needs. The same danger arises at the stage of carrying the plan into effect, 
Reasons of this kind would seem to lie behind the change—described as , 
struggle against bureaucratic centralization—which has recently come about 
in the U.S.S.R., Poland and other people’s democracies. 

In other countries, where planning plays a less important part in the manage. 
ment of the economy, the problem has arisen in other forms, especially jn 
view of the unequal development of different regions. A dual phenomenon, 
of increasing incidence, has appeared in many countries: first, concentration 
of activities in a few regions where the most highly developed industries, the 
laboratories, the best scientific institutions and the headquarters offices of all 
the large commercial, industrial and banking firms are located; at the same 
time, increasing backwardness in other regions, so that it has been possible, 
for example, to speak of the ‘French desert’. This phenomenon is widespread: 
it is the problem of the ‘Mezzogiorno’, of the ‘underdeveloped areas’ of the 
United Kingdom, of the economic difficulties of the South in the United States 
of America, etc.! My, 

Taking France as an example, a few figures may suffice to illustrate the 
situation. 


THE REGIONAL PROBLEM IN FRANCE 


At present in France there is a serious state of unbalance with respect to both 
distribution of populaticn and development of economy. Sixteen departments 
have population densities of more than a hundred per square kilometre, and 
eight others have less than 30. As regards standards of living: 25 departments, 
in 1952, had an average per capita income of less than 100,000 francs per 
annum, i.e. 60 per cent below the national average; their tax burden was 
always less than a third of the national average. The underdeveloped areas of 
the country can thus be easily located: part of Lower Normandy; Brittany; 
Maine; Vendée; the Poitou-Charente region; the northern, western and 
southern borders of the Massif Central; most of the south-west; Languedoc, 
and certain Alpine and Jura districts. 

These areas, which have largely remained cut off from economic progres, 
have not only failed to share the progress of the rest of the country, but have 
sometimes declined in absolute terms. Every year, life there becomes more 
difficult; their remaining industrial establishments, their farmers and their 
merchants are being gradually ruined by competition from the powerful 
industries and prosperous agriculture of other regions. Here, a rebellious 
attitude—the very opposite of the enterprising spirit which alone could 
improve the situation—is taking hold and spreading. 

Slowly, and as a rule reluctantly, the population is leaving these hopeless 
areas, to try its luck in more dynamic regions, where serious housing and 
employment problems are thus, in the process, created. In the course of half 


. Mention must also be made of the desire, in a very large country like the U.S.S.R., to reduce the burden of 
transport by introducing, in each important region, activities which utilize all the natural resources of the 
area: e.g. the large Siberian forest regions make their own furniture rather than importing it from the westem 
parts of the Soviet Union. (Cf. the article by M. V. Popov published in the first issue of Voprosy Ekonomi 
under the title ‘Economic regions and distribution of productive forces in Siberia’.) 
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THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF PLANNING 


a century, many French departments have lost a quarter and sometimes half 
of their population in this way. 

This trend is due to the unequal distribution of natural resources between 
the different regions: nearness or remoteness of mineral or power resources, 
varying soil fertility, good or bad climate. Must the conclusion be drawn that 
the trend should not be opposed, because it is the result of stronger competition 
leading to the selection of the most productive industries through the elimina- 
tion of those which are the least well placed? 

It would be possible to reach such a conclusion only if the unequal devel- 
opment of the different regions of France were due to purely natural causes, 
and had not been aggravated by factors which may be described as artifi- 


cial, 
Natural inequalities have in many cases, and often unconsciously, been 


made more acute by general French policy. Thus the support given to the pro- 


duction of cereals and beets, without any aid being extended to the production 
of livestock, fruit or vegetables, has sharply favoured agriculture in northern 
France at the expense of that of the south and west. The lack of encouragement 
given in the matter of recalcification particularly handicapped farmers in 
Brittany and the Massif Central—those who were already the most backward. 
The gradual disappearance of local banks and the concentration of all savings 
collected throughout the country in a few large financial centres made it very 
difficult for specifically regional industries to expand; the industrial revival 
of underdeveloped regions is henceforth bound up to a large extent with 
decentralization undertaken, from Paris, by large firms of nation-wide scope. 
Similarly, the centralization in the capital of most of the higher educational 
and scientific research institutions, as well as of intellectual and artistic activity 
and administrative and political bodies, has finally drained the provinces of 
everything which would have enabled them to take their share in economic 
progress. 

A second series of causes must be mentioned. The economic development of 
a region—or a country—undoubtedly depends less on its natural resources 
than on the quality, training and technical knowledge of its men. The nature 
of Denmark’s soil did not obviously destine that country to possess what is 
perhaps the most highly developed agriculture in the world; nor did similar 
circumstances mark out Sweden and Switzerland for the machine industries 
which, today, are among the most progressive. Anyone visiting these countries 
is struck by the care given to the training of their men: the large proportion 
of agricultural advisers, the number of people’s colleges, and the extensive 
system of evening courses and study circles are undoubtedly important 
factors contributing to their marked productivity and high standard of 
living. 

But inadequacy of vocational training—not merely technical but also 
adult training—is something that can be changed. 

A region’s backwardness—whatever its geographical or other origin—usually 
becomes more pronounced owing to the circumstances in which modern 
industry operates. Few industrial activities are able to operate their factories 
in isolation; most of them call for sub-contracting and repair plants, transport 
and supply facilities, and nearby professional training and even entertainment 
resources which only the highly industrialized areas are in a position to offer. 
Thus, since a complete, self-sufficient industrial unit cannot be created at one 
stroke in an underdeveloped area, it is not easy to prevent industry from 
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expanding mainly in the vicinity of existing centres, which act as extremely 
powerful magnets, at the expense of little-industrialized regions. 

All these circumstances make it more difficult, initially more costly, and 
more hazardous to install a factory in a stagnant or declining region.! 

Reasons of this kind explain why an underdeveloped region or country 
cannot develop or resume its development so long as, without being protected, it 
forms part ofan economic area comprising more vigorous regions. The example, 
often quoted, of the decline of southern Italy after the nation’s unification 
is an instance of the inability of local industries to resist competition from more 
powerful industries. On the other hand, during the nineteenth century various 
countries in Europe or overseas could attain to industrialization only behind 
customs barriers raised against the country which had won an advance start 
—the United Kingdom. This is not to say that customs protection is always 
essential. But, where it is lacking, a number of special measures of encour- 
agement are needed in order that an underdeveloped region may develop in 
accordance with its aptitudes and resist livelier competition which may arise, 


PLANNING AS AN INSTRUMENT OF A POLICY OF REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


The foregoing analysis, which is probably valid for other countries, reveals 
the need to attempt regional planning. 

Special intervention on the part of the whole community cannot take the 
form of customs protection; however, many other types of action (subsidies, 
loans, public investment) are possible, and the example of France shows the 
varied nature of the promotional steps successively planned. 

But such intervention is conceivable only if it forms part of a general pro- 
gramme. A policy of intervention, for the very reason that it isolates the 
economy from the normal market forces, must be properly thought out; a 
choice, i.e. planning, is called for. 

Planning has a second objective: developing an underdeveloped region 
calls, initially, for much more varied action than that involved in installing a 
new industry in an expanding region. Agricultural development requires not 
only the training of the farmers and, possibly, the organization of rural 
migration, but also the establishment of a marketing system and of industries 
for the processing of farm products, as well as activities to supply the needs of 
agriculture. 

Similar problems must be solved if an industry is to be brought in. Is skilled 
labour available? How is it to be trained? And housed? Will the industry find 
a market in the region, or will it be necessary concurrently to increase the 
purchasing power of the farming population? 

In every case, an improvement of university and scientific equipment 
appears to be essential. 

All these investments must be planned at the same time, because the absence 
of one factor in economic development would impede general progress in the 
region; in other words, there is a need for coherent action, i.e. for planning, 
since a plan has the essential function of determining the various objectives 
in relationship to one another. 


x. A recent survey in Italy has shown that the first difficulty met with in installing a factory in the south is that 
of obtaining supplies of spare parts. 
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THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF PLANNING 


Regional planning has another advantage. A region cannot be expected 
to develop unless a spirit of initiative is aroused; those who live and work there 
must be given a desire for action. If prospects and possibilities are defined in a 
programme, and if it is shown that a province is not doomed to decay but has 
natural riches which have merely been poorly exploited, and that systematic 
action can bring about a revival, useful initiative in all fields will be stimulated. 
Each person will be led then to search for and discover the sources of activity 
which he is best placed to seek out; people will be encouraged to invest their 
savings in their own region; financial participation by the regional authorities 
—eg. in France, the Conseils Généraux—will be obtained; and heads of 
firms and trade unions will be persuaded to set up adult training programmes 
and advanced training for managers or senior personnel in industry—pro- 
grammes for which the State cannot be solely responsible, but which are an 
esential requirement for the economic development of each region. 


METHODS OF REGIONAL PLANNING AND EXPANSION IN FRANCE 


Considerations of this kind, the force of which has gradually come to be 
recognized, have dictated the form of the machinery for regional action set 
up in France during recent years. 

In the first place, stimulus and encouragement are provided in a number 
of ways. 

Apart from action taken under the programme for developing the national 
territory, the first step consisted of loans, or interest rebates, granted by the 
State to firms which consented to move to the provinces (Decree of 14 Sep- 
tember 1954). As further encouragement to them in this direction, a Decree 
of 5 January 1955 subjected the building or expansion of factories in the Paris 
area to the requirement of a special authorization. Even these measures proved 
inadequate; and they were strengthened, towards the middle of 1955, by a 
series of provisions (Decree of 30 June 1955) comprising: 

1. Tax benefits. Reduction of transfer duties and temporary exemption from 
licence tax, granted in the event of transfer to, or creation of a new enter- 
prise in, particularly underdeveloped areas (known as ‘zones critiques’) ; 
and 

2. Subsidies. So-called ‘primes spéciales d’équipement’ (special bonuses for 
equipment), up to a value of as much as 10 per cent of the investment 
required, granted to firms establishing themselves in the ‘zones critiques’. 

In the same areas, companies financed jointly by State and private capital can 

be formed for the purpose of building factories which can then be leased or 

sold to industrial firms. 

The Decree also provides for the establishment of ‘banks for regional 
business’, These are the so-called regional development companies (‘sociétés 
de développement régional’, $.D.R.) whose purpose is to finance industries 
in regions suffering from under-employment or insufficient economic develop- 
ment. In addition to tax reliefs, the Ministry of Finance can guarantee them 
aminimum dividend. 

In accordance with a law of 24 May 1951, semi-public companies were 
founded in order to set on foot and, if necessary, operate projects benefiting 
a given region: the Compagnie d’Aménagement du Bas-Rhéne-Languedoc, 
established in September 1955 for the irrigation and subsequent reconversion 
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to agriculture of three southern departments; a company set up in 1956 to 
improve the ‘Landes’ of Gascony. Other companies, more specifically concerned 
with the construction of buildings, were created under a Decree of 10 Novem. 
ber 1954. 

At the same time, bodies were established with the purpose of bringing 
together representatives of the principal interests, both economic and social, 
of the various regions. Many committees for economic expansion—research 
and advisory bodies—grew up spontaneously. Those meeting certain require. 
ments (they must include representatives of the main economic and trade 
union organizations) could, under a Decree of 11 December 1954, receive 
government recognition. By March 1957, there were 38 such committees 
recognized in this way. The regional productivity centres, with similar member. 
ship but of a simpler structure, are intended to promote anything encouraging 
productivity and to give initial stimulus to specific activities directed towards 
information, training, organization and improvement of labour methods, 
In June 1958 there were 16 of these centres which are, in some respects, 
outposts of the Commissariat Général a la Productivité. 

Regional programmes, partially resulting from the work of these bodies, 
have been drawn up or are being prepared. 

These programmes, prescribed by a Decree of 30 June 1955, are designed 
‘to extend and complete the national plan for modernization and equipment, 
by translating it into geographical terms, regard being had to the varied 
features of France and to a rational layout of the national territory’. 

They are prepared by government-selected specialists on the basis of full 
documentation supplied both by central government departments and by 
the committees for economic expansion and the regional productivity centres, 

The document thus prepared is submitted to a working group which 
includes officials from the appropriate ministries and from the region concerned. 
After approval by the working group, the draft programme is forwarded to the 
prefects whose duty it is to consult, in their departments, the qualified repre- 
sentatives of the region, and especially the committees for economic expansion. 

The document, accompanied by comments from the regional authorities, 
is then submitted to a National Committee for Economic Guidance, comprising 
certain members of the Conseil National Economique. This committee 
transmits its views to the Interministerial Committee responsible for giving 
final approval to the programme. 

In August 1958 there were 22 programmes in preparation. Five of these—for 
Brittany, Poitou-Charente, Corsica, Lorraine and Midi-Pyrénées—had been 
approved. Three others—for Languedoc, the north, and Alsace—had been 
approved by the working group and were under review by the National 
Committee for Economic Guidance. Two programmes—for Rhéne-Alpes 
and Provence—were at the regional consultation stage. The programme for 
Aquitaine was being submitted to the prefects, and that for the Loire was at 
the stage of being examined from the administrative point of view. 


THE RESULTS 
What are the results of this policy of regional action and planning, and what 


conclusions may be drawn from it? 
It is too early for any sound verdict to be arrived at. Nevertheless, if we 
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THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF PLANNING 


consider only one of its aspects, the policy of decentralization has had a real, 
albeit limited, effect. 

The Decree of 5 January 1955 was not rigorously applied, and many 
exceptions were made in favour of firms which wished to establish themselves 
in the Paris area. 

Apart from the measures taken under the policy for developing the ter- 
ritory, some seventy operations received ‘decentralization loans’ (in 1955, 
1956 and 1957). Most of the decentralized firms set themselves up less than 
200 kilometres from Paris. 

By 31 December 1957, there had been 112 ‘special bonuses for equipment’, 
toa total of £,336 million francs, awarded; these were real subsidies granted 
to firms investing or expanding their investment in the ‘zones critiques’. These 


| activities created about 10,000 jobs. 


By the same date, 738 firms had received the above-mentioned statutory 
tax exemptions; 11 regional development companies had been set up and 
approved, but, generally speaking, had not yet begun to function. 

On the whole, the results of the regional expansion policy, although by no 
means negligible, have remained somewhat limited in comparison with the 
assigned objectives. 

Despite the very varied forms of encouragement planned by the public 
authorities, only moderate advantage has been taken of them. 


THE LESSONS TO BE LEARNT 
This shows the need both to increase the regional planning effort and to pay 


more attention to the conditions under which regional planning and regional 
expansion are carried out. 


Improvement of Regional Planning 


1. What should be stressed first is the need to draw up regional programmes 
and at the same time make a geographical breakdown of the overall plan. 
This may lead to changes in the slant given to certain programmes or 
even to the plan itself. 

Let us take an example. In many regions, it has appeared desirable to 
develop fruit production. Yet all regions must not engage simultaneously 
in growing the same fruit—apples, for instance—and thus create partial 
overproduction. The plan should therefore try to determine the role of 
each department. 

The geographical breakdown of the general plan has another advantage: 
the resources necessary can be estimated more accurately. If there is a 
link between the plan drawn up according to categories of activity and the 
‘geographical breakdown’, the resources required for regional investments 
will be more easily made available. 

. The elaboration of regional programmes has—and this is a great advantage 
—brought to light the inadequacies of the basic studies: analyses of the 
best uses for soils, industrial analyses showing the position of the different 
industries with the reasons why they are insufficiently productive, and 
reviews of resources and shortcomings in technical education, training 
and advanced training. 
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In other words, more thorough inventories are needed. Regional bodies 
have therefore undertaken or commissioned analyses of this kind. The 
Department of the Lozére has drawn up an inventory of needs and resources 
as a basis for defining its programme for increasing productivity. We might 
also cite the socio-economic studies relating to agriculture in the south. 
west; the industrial inventory of Alsace; the demographic and economic 
tables for Languedoc-Roussillon; the economic inventory of the French 
Alps; the zones of commercial attraction in the Gironde, the Riviera, etc, 
However, such work has been very restricted in scope. 

It may therefore be asked whether regional planning should not be 
accompanied by a much greater effort in this direction, and whether real 
missions of experts—similar to the technical assistance missions sent to 
underdeveloped countries—should not be requested to undertake such 
systematic analyses, which alone will make it possible to discover the 
potential riches of all the regions, to guide their activity rationally and to 
detect all the causes of backwardness in certain fields. 

3. There is also a need for a more accurate definition of objectives and 
means. The regional programmes are the application and the breakdown 
of the national plan. But this breakdown must be extremely detailed, 
especially as the activities involved are not easy to get started or 
revived. ; 

Regional programmes may in fact be said to consist of three main elements: 

1. Very broadly defined production objectives: development of stock-farming 
in one region, of industry in another, etc. 

2. Projects for large-scale individualized action, whose implementation 
depends to a considerable extent on the central authority: establishment 
of a steel plant in a given region, or of an oil refinery at a given place, the 
digging of a canal, etc. 

3. Projects whose execution very largely depends on the persons affected, 
We may give an example. The Breton programme rightly emphasizes the 


need for recalcification. But it must be decided how the necessary supplies J 


are to be secured. Several methods are possible. A search can be made for 
natural deposits, and this involves careful studies which the regional bodies 
can profitably undertake. Otherwise, or at the same time, lime must be 
imported from other regions. In this event, transport costs are particularly 
heavy. Better terms could doubtless be obtained if transport were effected 
by entire trains. But the distribution of such trains must be arranged; 
co-operative bodies must be set up for the purpose, or else existing co- 
operatives must be used. All this constitutes a whole series of actions the 
details of which must be worked out and which a body responsible for 
their actual carrying-through should be able to define and set in motion. 
This detailed breakdown of certain chapters or paragraphs of the regional 
programmes is even more important where the regular and advanced training 
are concerned. But this brings us even more clearly from planning itself to 
the carrying out in practice of regional expansion. 


Requirements for the carrying out of Regional Planning and Expansion 


Experience in France and elsewhere shows that no regional expansion policy, 
however judicious or detailed the plans on which it rests, will be effective 
unless g uter attention is paid to the stimuli and measures of encouragement 
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THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF PLANNING 


already described above, which could be increased (e.g. by extending to 
centres other than the Paris area the system of making an economic study prior 
to the issue of permits for industrial building) ; but also, and primarily, to the 
training and stimulation of the human beings involved.! 


Need for a large-scale training programme. When it is asked why some regions are 
now underdeveloped, it is found that the problem is more a human than a 
geographical one. When the question is raised as to why some industrialists 
do not ‘decentralize’, the answer is found to lie mainly in their fear that they 
will be unable to secure, outside certain large centres, the skilled labour and 
executive personnel which they need. 

This is, indeed, the fundamental problem; and so long as the need for a very 
broad expansion of intellectual resources is not recognized and is not given 
primary consideration, no substantial result will be achieved. 

It is possible to determine the best agricultural policy and the best methods 
of working the land; but, if the peasants are not convinced of their merits, 
they will adhere to their traditional farming practice and centuries-old pro- 
cedures. 

The industrial possibilities of a region can be ascertained; but, if there are 
no heads or executives of industry available who have learned the best man- 
agement methods, businesses ill-adapted to present conditions will continue 
to subsist until they are brutally eliminated. 

It is possible to create a rational system for the marketing of farm products, 
and to set up railhead markets; but, if those concerned do not agree to stan- 
dardize their production and respect certain specifications, this marketing 
machinery cannot be made to work. 

The solution to the problem is bound up with two kinds of action. 

One type of action is a matter for the public authorities. They must set up 
an adequate network of schools (especially technical schools), as well as a 
network of agricultural advisers, of whom there are too few in France. 

Universities and laboratories must also be decentralized; this is an essential 
requirement for the harmonious economic development of every French 
region. One of the Decrees of 30 June 1955 provided for the establishment of 
acommittee to make an inventory of State services or institutions which were 
concerned with industrial, commercial, scientific, cultural or social matters 
and were then operating in the Paris area; the committee was also to list 
services or institutions which could be transferred to the provinces. It would 
be essential for this committee to reach specific conclusions that were suffi- 
ciently comprehensive and were, in practice, applied. Each region ought 
likewise to be supplied with technical institutes, like that just opened at Lyons; 
vocational training centres; and bodies responsible for improving the labour 
force. This kind of consideration helped to foster the spread of institutes for 
business training throughout the country. But the example of Grenoble in 
regard to electronics should also be followed: each provincial university 
should be specialized to a certain extent in a particular discipline, for which it 
would become materially and intellectually the best-equipped centre. In this 


1. These same problems have preoccupied the Soviet Union, asis shown by the following statement: ‘Ine ach group of 
economic regions, the network of secondary and higher educational establishments must be extended, and large 
scientific research centres must be set up. This is particularly important for the eastern regions, where an 
insufficient supply of higher educational and scientificinstitutions is becoming more and more of a handicap to the 
development of productive forces.’ (M. V. Popov, op. cit.) 
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respect, scientific and university planning is an essential feature of all regional 
planning and expansion. 

Other kinds of action are a matter for local initiative. The people directly 
affected, who are used to these problems, must help towards defining their 
needs in labour and managerial staff and searching out existing resources 
(schools, public or private advanced training bodies, or even institu 
tions set up within firms); and must propose measures for the development of 
such resources. 

Accordingly, regional productivity centres, which were set up largely to 
consider training problems should not merely implement, very specifically 
and concretely, the corresponding sections of the regional programmes, but 
should also take initiatives and create, at the professional or interprofessional 
level, training centres for foremen, advanced training institutions for tech. 
nicians or heads of firms, etc. 

This applies with even greater force—and here the work of diagnosis must be 
closely linked with that of training—where the conditions under which an 
industry may be revived have to be determined. Specialists in organization 
may be needed in order to determine the precise reasons for the decline and 
the means of remedying it. This kind of work has been done for the porcelain 
industry at Limoges, where it culminated in the constitution of a group of 
industrialists whose will to progress was supported by the creation of common 
services. 


Need for stimulus and encouragement. There is, however, a more general require- 
ment for the success of regional development plans. In a region which, for the 
many reasons we have discussed, has been cut off from the major currents of 
economic progress, stimulus is necessary. The means of acquiring financial 
assistance can be multiplied; but if the spirit of enterprise is lacking, such 
aid will be little used, and the most active firms in developed regions will 
not be encouraged to transfer their headquarters elsewhere. 

When large regional development programmes, involving for example the 
creation of a vast irrigation system, are being implemented, the required 
stimulus may come from the firm mainly responsible for the work; the firm’s 
very structure and its desire to make a profit will induce it to take an interest 
in the establishment of new industries, the spread of agricultural knowledge, 
and the setting up of a marketing system. This is more or less what has been 
done by the Tennessee Valley Authority, some equivalent of which may be 
found in the Compagnie du Bas-Rhdéne-Languedoc. But in other cases, in- 
volving a series of varied actions and centred less round a single basic 
activity, the problem is more complicated. 

Thus it is not surprising that Professor Milhau, basing himself on the idea 
of ‘poles of expansion’, should have concluded his January 1957 report to the 
Conseil National Economique as follows: 

‘There is a risk that regional programmes which are not centred around a 
main activity constituting a motive force may remain ineffective. A plan which 
is financed from many different sources and which involves a number of 
activities in different geographical zones or economic sectors will be bound to 
encounter great obstacles to its execution. It may not be possible to overcome 
these obstacles which we have already described. It would, however, be desir 
able to set up in each region, for the execution of the programme, a large 
body providing stimulus and capable of acting as the major “pole of devel- 
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THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF PLANNING 


opment”, i.e. the central motive force for the expansion programme.’ 

Although such a solution might not in itself suffice, wider action could be 
undertaken by bodies which, like the regional productivity centres, are 
concerned not only with regular and advanced training, but also with encour- 
aging the work of stimulation in their regions. New activities might be encour- 
aged; certain firms might be helped to measure up to the most recent advances 
in the technique of production and management—first through diagnosis, 
and then through being given easier access to advice or even financial aid. 
Inshort, pilot enterprises could be set on foot, a policy which might carry its 
efect to other enterprises by a kind of osmosis. 

Many examples of specific action of this kind might be cited: an experiment 
with a whole village in Languedoc—Aspéres—which underwent land redis- 
tribution and rational motorization; a pilot-trawler in the Mediterranean 
which showed the way to increasing considerably the yield from fishing opera- 
tions; the renovation of sawmills in a valley of the Vosges, not to mention the 
numerous factories which are now entirely familiar with modern methods of 
organization. In centres for technical studies in agriculture, farmers have 
been pooling their experience; these centres have increased in a few years 
fom about a hundred to over five hundred, covering all France with focal 
points for progressive action. This kind of action could be developed, if both 
the local authorities and the central administration were prepared to grant 
these regional centres more funds. 

But it may be necessary to go further, and make available to regions expe- 
riencing special trouble in getting started the services of a ‘stimulator’ or ‘team 
ofstimulators’ who, working hand in hand with the staff responsible for making 
an inventory of regional potentialities, could persuade all quarters concerned 
to apply the solutions advocated. It would be the duty of these teams to 
co-ordinate their action with that of the banks and especially the regional 
development companies, whose role could be broadened to include encour- 
aging the start of new activities. 

This does not exclude but rather, indeed, assumes the proviso that all local 
forces for progress will be grouped round the committees for economic expan- 
sion and the regional productivity centres, which are tending increasingly to 
combine their activities—so much so that certain centres have become the 
productivity section of the committees for economic expansion. In the prepa- 
ration and execution of regional planning, it is in the last resort the initiative 
shown by those concerned—when they are properly aided, supported and 
guided—that will decide whether the country is to be developed rationally, 
with the exploitation of all resources hitherto unknown; and whether not 
merely a few regions but the whole community is to receive the benefit of 
this co-ordination of effort. 





REGIONAL PLANNING 
OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY IN THE U.S.S.R. 
AND ITS BEARINGS ON REGIONALISM 


Cu. ToureEtTskI 


POLITICAL, ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS GOVERNING THE PLANNING oF 
THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


Socialization of the means of production establishes objective conditions 


favourable to the scientific management of the national economy considered a; § 


a whole. Thus the socialist revolution in Russia established, for the first time 
in the history of social development, the conditions required for planned, 
nation-wide co-ordination of the country’s various social activities. It made it 
possible to establish the necessary balance between the development of the 
means of production and that of consumer goods, between industrial and 
agricultural development, between the development of heavy industry and 
that of light industry, between the volume of goods produced and the distri- 
bution of the social product. This means a balanced development of the 
national economy, constantly and deliberately maintained by means of a 
system of economic planning. By ‘planning’, we mean the fullest and most 
rational utilization of all work and of all the material resources of the commu- 
nity, in the light of a scientific forecast of the trend of economic development 
and with strict observance of the laws of social development. The conflicts and 
disturbances of balance which are characteristic of an economic system founded 
on private ownership are eliminated by the planned distribution of manpower 
and material resources and by the planned exchange of activities throughout 
the national economy. 

In a system dominated by the social ownership of the means of production, 
the development of material production has as its aim the satisfaction of social 
needs, the continual improvement of the people’s standard of living. The 
steady expansion of market capacity, the increase in demand and the growth 
of social needs all foster a high rate of production. The problem of development 
is solved by planned co-ordination of the constantly growing needs and the 
high rates of increase in social production. 

It has been historically demonstrated, by the example of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and the other socialist countries, that economic 
crises do not occur in a planned socialist economy, and that unemployment 
and the pauperization of the masses diminish and later, as the processes of 
socialization continue, are entirely eliminated. 

National economic planning in the U.S.S.R. is based on the economic law 
of planned development. This law emerged when social ownership was insti- 
tuted. It carries with it possibilities of planned co-ordination and balanced 
development of the various sectors, subdivisions and aspects of social produc- 
tion. It reveals the objective possibility of balanced distribution and of the 
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most effective utilization of the community’s means of production and man- 
power, together with the possibility of organizing exchange of activities. Hence 
the necessity, in the economic system of the U.S.S.R., of ensuring a proper 
relationship between the production of capital goods and consumer goods, 
between industry and agriculture, between the different branches of activity 
and economic regions of the country, between production, consumption and 
avings, between the sum of work and the volume of material production, etc. 

The law of planned development, which is the economic law of socialism, 
enables the planning bodies of a socialist society to determine in advance and 
to establish a connexion between the amount of the community’s labour, in 
terms of man-hours, to be spent on the production of a given article and the 
extent of the social need which is to be satisfied by that article. 

The effect of this law of planned development of the national economy is to 
enable the Soviet State to make a scientific forecast of economic development 
throughout the country. With the consolidation of social ownership, economic 
planning becomes not only possible, but indispensable, since it gives expression 
to the method, the means of managing and of organizing economic life in a 
socialist community where the collective interest must prevail. 
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nned, # In the U.S.S.R., plans are drawn up with one essential aim—to ensure a 

ade it steady improvement in the material well-being and the cultural standards of 

é . all levels of the socialist community. These plans direct the productive activity 
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of millions of persons, in obedience to the demands of the economic laws of 
socialism. The ultimate aim of the Soviet plan is eventually to establish the 
economic and social conditions required for the application of the principle 
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LOCAL PLANNING IN THE FACTORIES AND UNDERTAKINGS, AND THE REGIONAL 
PLANNING OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 
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Regional planning in the U.S.S.R. takes the form of democratic centralization, 
which pre-supposes the existence of a single body responsible for the planned 
management of the economy. It relies on a large measure of creative initiative 
on the part of the manual and clerical workers’ collectives in the various 
factories and undertakings and on that of the local soviet bodies. 

The first necessity, in drawing up a plan, is to bring out the needs and 
possibilities latent in the economic system. This is impossible unless we know 
how resources are divided among the various branches of activity and enter- 
prises, and what is the economic effectiveness of expenditure in the different 
sectors. We then find that the undertakings which make the most effective 
use of their resources in equipment and manpower are those in which the 
workers, engineers, technicians and staff in general are making use of the 
results of the latest experiments regarding methods of work, technology and 
production technique. How are all these factors to be taken into account? 
Without them it would be impossible to draw up a unified economic plan for 
the whole country. This can be done, however, because the whole system of 
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national economic planning in the U.S.S.R. rests on the plans prepared by the 
factories themselves, by the National Economic Councils (Sovnarkhozes) 
—which direct the industry and organization of the economic and adminis. 
trative regions—and by the local seviets composed of workers’ representatives, 
In the factories, locally, in the different regions, the trade unions and the staff 
(manual and clerical workers) play a great part in drawing up the plang, 
Decisions are taken on the possibilities of drawing on reserves, proposals for 
rationalization aimed at improving the organization and the technical side 
of production are put forward, allowance is made for possible innovations, 
and possible savings on costs are calculated. Decisions are also taken on the 
factory’s requirements with regard to technical improvements, investment, 
working capital and manpower. 

Each Sovnarkhoze, in the economic region under its administration, co-ordj- 
nates the plans put forward by the industrial undertakings and public works 
enterprises for which it is responsible. It establishes rational links within the 
region, and relations between the various factories, and arranges direct eco- 
nomic contacts with firms in other regions. 

The plans drawn up by the factories and public works enterprises come into 
force once they are ratified by the Sovnarkhozes. Similar methods are employed 
in preparing and ratifying the plans of the local firms and public works enter. 
prises for which the local soviets of workers’ representatives are responsible, and 
the plans for co-operation among craftsmen’s organizations. The economic 
relations between factories in one region and those in other regions are governed 
by agreements covering deliveries of goods. If one of the parties fails to carry 
out the conditions of the agreement, in respect of the range of products, their 
quality, the dates of delivery, etc., it becomes liable to financial penalties, 
such as fines or forfeits. 

The district planning commissions, the regional commissions attached to 
the Sovnarkhozes, and the local soviets of workers’ representatives draw up the 
general regional plans for the whole group of enterprises coming under their 
jurisdiction. Since they form the basis of the entire planning system in the 
U.S.S.R., the plans prepared by the enterprises, by the Sovnarkhozes and by 
the local soviets of workers’ representatives must refer back to the same 
principles, have a definite objective, and be in conformity with the general 
trend of development of the economy as a whole. 

A planned and unified system of production could not exist without planned 
economic co-ordination on the level of the federated republics and on that 
of the Soviet Union. It would otherwise be impossible to ensure the most 
rational division of labour between the various republics and regions, in 
order to make the fullest possible use of natural resources and reserves of 
manpower, in the light of varying economic and national characteristics. If the 
entire national economy were not coxtrolled by a single guiding principle, it 
would be impossible to obtain the necessary concordance in the development 
of the different branches of production—in the republics and in the 
country as a whole—and to ensure the unified development of the various 
aspects of economic life—production, distribution, trade, consumption and 
savings. 

But planning in the U.S.S.R., though centralized, is essentially democratic; 
it originates with the people. The participation of millions of workers in the 
preparation of the plans makes it possible to bring out the potentialities of the 
enterprises concerned, to allow for widely varying local requirements, to make 
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known any experiments in advanced methods, and to follow up the constructive 
ideas of practising experts and scientists. 

Itis impossible to build up a single economic plan by mechanically com- 
pining the draft plans produced by the individual factories, the branches 
of activity and the republics. Such a method would not, of course, permit the 
necessary co-ordination in the development of the different branches of activity 
and economic regions of the country. Many problems can be solved only on 
the national level. This applies, for instance, to the rate of expansion of 
production and the scale of development of the various branches of activity, 
to the division of labour in the national economy, to the territorial distribution 
of the forces of production, to the distribution and utilization of the national 
income, to the size and location of large-scale construction projects; it also 
applies to the distribution and utilization of the community’s work in the 
national economy, to the distribution of the means of production, to such 
questions as price reductions, the strengthening of the country’s defences, the 
extension of trade relations with foreign countries, and the development of 
sience. These problems cannot be solved by the factories or by the local 
machinery. A number of them may be satisfactorily dealt with by various 
Soviet republics, acting in agreement with the other republics; others must be 
handled by the Soviet Union. For this reason, before the factories and local 
authorities draw up their plans, the Gosplan (State Planning Commission) of 
the U.S.S.R., in consultation with the Gosplans of the federated republics, the 
ministries and departments, establishes index figures which determine the 
iain lines and essential trends of development of the national economy for 
the period under consideration (five to seven years); the index figures fix the 
rate and scale of development of the national economy, the scales of production 
in key industries, the main directions of technical progress and scientific 
development, the national income and its distribution, the amount of invest- 
ment and the degree of improvement in the workers’ standard of living. These 
index figures must be approved by the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union and by the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., 
since they have a bearing on the solution of important political, economic and 
social questions relating to the building up of a communist society in the 
USS.R. 

Thus, the index figures provide the starting point for the development of 
the national economy. They establish the scientific conditions for planning in 
the factories and on the spot, and those governing the work of co-ordination. 
They remove the danger of disequilibrium and ensure concordance between 
social needs and the possibilities of satisfying them. Consequently, the checking 
of the extent to which the plans drawn up by the national economic councils, 
the local soviets of workers’ representatives and the ministries of the different 
republics tally with the aims laid down by the index figures constitutes one 
of the chief problems confronting the planning bodies in the federated repub- 
lcs. Only after this check has been made can the plans drawn up on the spot 
be used as a basis for the preparation of the general plans for the development 
of the economy of the individual federated republics. These general plans are 
ratified by the council of ministers of each republic. 

The country’s central planning organization, the Gosplan of the U.S.S.R., 
verifies the extent to which the plans for the development of the economy of 
each of the federated republics—and those of the ministries and departments 
of the republics—correspond to the approved index figures, and draws up 
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the long-term general plan for the national economy of the U.S.S.R. Thi 
single plan is ratified by the Supreme S«*'et of the U.S.S.R. and then become 
law. 

This system provides for planning in the factories and locally, with due 
regard to the interests of the Soviet Union as a whole and to the interests and 
possibilities of the factories, Sovnarkhozes and federated republics. Planning 
in the U.S.S.R. is organized in such a way as to rule out parochialism (whic 
would mean self-sufficiency in planning), one-sided development and admin. 
istrative compartmentalization, which would be detrimental to the national 
economic interests. 

With the plained development of the socialist economic system, production 
steadily increases, without recessions or crises; unemployment is wiped out; 
the entire working population is confident that it will never lack work; and 
the means of production and natural resources are utilized rationally and 
without waste. The fact that production takes place without competition, and 
in an orderly manner, means that the socialist community can adopt the sameff. 
principles and pursue the same economic aims at every level of national eco. 
nomic planning, from the local bodies to the highest authorities. All this 
brings about a rapid increase in material goods, with no monopoly or private 
appropriation of the results of labour, and makes it possible to introduce 
recent scientific and technological discoveries into production on an extensiy 
scale. The standard of living of the workers and the cultural level of the masse 
is thus constantly improving, the number of those benefiting from highe 
education increases year by year, and so does the number of research worker, 


These are the principal distinguishing features of socialist economic develop-fhy it; 


ment. 

In order to exploit the possibilities of the planned socialist economy and 
make them a feature of ordinary life, the day-to-day economic activity mus 
be carried on and organized throughout the community. 

The organizing work required to co-ordinate this economic activity goes 
beyond the bounds of the several sectors and factories and represents planning 
of the national economy as a whole. That being so, the nature of the economic 
activity and of the organizing work takes a different form in the factories a 
well, since the State plan guarantees that each undertaking will find an outlet 
for its products, consonant with the requirements of the national economy, 
and will be able to purchase the necessary means of production at fixed prices 
The fact that there are no trade secrets in the U.S.S.R. means that the achieve: 
ments of any one undertaking are made widely available to others, whereas 
it is a well-known fact that organization and economic activity, however well 
conceived, do not in themselves ensure that a private capitalist enterprise wil 
achieve satisfactory results with its production, since the only form of exchang 
of activities in that system is competition, and the use of the best methods o 
organizing work is restricted by the existence of trade secrets. 

The single plan for the development of the economy of the U.S.S.R. provides 
information which is of use throughout the country. Laying down the mainly 
lines and basic trends of economic expansion in the country as a whole, if, 
also gives the index numbers which determine the relationships between them 
branches of production on the national level and the economic relations be} 
tween the federated republics. The State plan provides for exchanges 0 
activities among the different republics, and thus assures regular and har- 
monious economic development for all of them. The plan also deals with 
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‘hi yestions of distribution and redistribution, in the interests of a balanced 
rational economy. 

The Soviet economic plan does not, however, deal with the domestic 

onomic problems of the different republics, the relations between the various 

sions that compose the republics, or the economic problems of the regions 

individual enterprises. This accounts for the limits set to the system of 
dex numbers in the national economic plan. Democratic centralization 
ssures that each federated republic enjoys political and economic independ- 
ceand makes the fullest and most rational use of its resources. 

At the same time, the solution of national problems within the framework 
fa single economic plan, and the co-ordination of economic relations between 
}¢ different republics, help to ensure maximum development of the economic 
stem and culture of each one of them. The plans drawn up for each individual 
public make provision for increasing its economic strength, in close co- 
pperation with all the other republics of the Soviet Union, promoting the 
bell-being and culture of the population, and encouraging national groups to 
ievelop their native languages and their traditional cultures. 

What are the requirements for preparing the plan? The first necessity is 
» be acquainted with the present stage of development of the country’s 
moductive forces, the relationship between the various branches of activity, 
cir productive capacity, the number of employees, the cultural level and the 
pitput of the workers, the amount of wages, the cost of production, and the 
stals of working capital, profits and reserves. It is also necessary to know what 
we the existing resources and how they are utilized, and what are the pos- 
ibilities of putting the means of production and available manpower to better 

-—for this is an important means of increasing the volume of production, 
wer and above what can be done by adding to the equipment and increasing 
e working facilities and the number of workers engaged in production. 
inally, it is important to keep abreast of the achievements of science and 
echnology, at home and abroad, and of opportunities for making use of them 
n production. Hence the great part played by statistical information, by the 
lata supplied by research institutes and laboratories, and by the results of 
onomic surveys, in preparing the plans. 

The preparation of the plans represents merely the first stage in planning, 
however; the decisive phase consists in supervising the carrying out of the 
liferent tasks and working out measures to eliminate any difficulties that 

ise while the plans are being implemented. One of the essential functions 
M the planning organizations is to supervise and ensure the implementation 
{the plans adopted—for the plans are made in order to be carried out. It is 
mpossible to plan scientifically for the future unless a check is kept on how 
ecurrent plans are progressing. 

The national economic plan sets out the tasks to be undertaken for the 
burpose of economic development, the lines to be followed and the methods 

d procedure to be adopted. These tasks, which meet the scientifically 
lemonstrated requirements of social development, must be fulfilled; they 
fave the force of a State law. This aspect of the national economic plans in 
boviet Russia derives from their scientific character and reflects the singleness 
‘M purpose prevailing in the productive activity of great numbers of workers. 
¢ national economic plan holds out to the population the prospect of an 
‘proved standard of living, to be attained by increased output based on 
cchnological progress. Their clear understanding of this aim and their 
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to carry out the State plans, and even to exceed their targets. 

Since the national income of the U.S.S.R. is employed solely in the interg 
of the community as a whole—to meet the requirements of consumption an 
savings—the struggle to fulfil the plan and to exceed its targets can be consid 
ered as an inevitable condition for the systematic increase in the well-beip; 
of the people and the raising of their cultural level. The plan thus correspon 
to the vital interests of the masses and embodies their expectations. Thi 
accounts for the tremendous incentive power which the plan exercises in thy 
U.S.S.R., encouraging the development of productive forces, progress an; 
prosperity. In this sense, national economic planning in the U.S.S.R. reflec 
the creative work of millions of people who are building up a new way of |i 
based on a unified plan. 


LONG-TERM PLANS AT ALL LEVELS AND CURRENT OPERATIONAL PLANNING IN TH 
ENTERPRISES AND LOCALLY 


Planning in the U.S.S.R. is essentially a long-term operation. It is conditione 
by the tasks involved in the building up of socialism, the advance toward 
communism and the development of the communist society. These histori 
tasks cannot be fulfilled without a maximum development of science ani 
technology, without a complete technical reconstruction of all branches ¢i 
the national economy and a determined effort to raise the cultural standard 
of the workers and to improve their skill. Without a complete transformation 


of the productive forces of society it is impossible to secure maximum outpuif 


and a steady rise in the nation’s standard of living. The transformation of the 
social system, the intensification of socialization and the changeover to: 
single system of national ownership are directly connected with the develop 
ment of the productive forces. But this phase of history must continue fora 
certain time, it cannot be covered by current planning. It calls for a long-tem 
plan, for such a plan raises the veil that conceals the future from the nation’ 


eyes and gives the builders of the new society a clear vision of their ultimat§ 


goal. This explains the enormous importance of the long-term plans in mobiliz 
ing energy and organizing activities at all levels, from that of the individu 
firms to that of the Gosplan of the U.S.S.R.—which is the central organ 0 
scientific economy, responsible for nation-wide economic planning. 

The development of the material and technical basis of social producti 
and the technical exploitation of scientific discoveries necessitate both the 


establishment of a large number of big new factories, using more modenf 


equipment and able to reach a higher technical level, and the technica 
reorganization and enlargement of existing factories. Such a programme 
cannot be carried out in a year or two; it needs from five to seven years at least 
It is impossible, in the space of a single year, to do very much towards improv: 


ing the cultural level and the abilities of the workers, and the training if 


medium-grade and high-grade supervisory staff requires at least four or fivt 
years. It is thus possible, over a period of about five to seven years, to secutt 
noteworthy results in increasing the productivity of labour and improving 
standards of living. 

Many activities, both productive and social, can be developed only on tht 
basis of long-term planning; under this heading come large building projec, 
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Iculate@ scientific and technical developments, geological prospecting, the training 
and education of supervisory staff, the electrification of the country, agricul- 
interey tural development, town planning, changes in the distribution of the produc- 
ion anfative forces, the development of new natural resources and the economic 
- consi(f development of regions that were formerly backward. 

ll-beinf From the historical standpoint, the need for long-term planning became 
esponife apparent in connexion with the process of socialist industrialization of the 
18. The country and the creation of a material and technological basis for production 
s in tyeadapted to socialist production conditions. It was this that prompted, in 
ess ani essentials, the Leninist plan for the electrification of Russia (the Goelro plan) 
reflecyfe —the first long-term Soviet plan, aimed at establishing the material foundations 
y of lige of socialism within a period of ten or fifteen years. 

After the national economic recovery (1926) and the change-over to socialist 
industrialization, it was found necessary to draw up plans covering five years 
—chiefly on account of the time needed to complete the tremendous building 
programme. 

The five-year or seven-year plans represent a novel system of laying down 
periods for the regular renewal of fixed investments; they allow of planned 
litione(f technological progress and a steady increase in production on that basis, 
oward together with the increase of the social product and the national income. These 
histori are cycles in which recessions and depressions are unknown; they constitute 
ce ani natural phases in the socialist development of production. They are associated 
ches olf with the steady planned progress from one technical level to a higher one, 
ndardf and are made possible by the development and strengthening of socialist 
mation production machinery. 





outpulf Certain great economic and political problems, however—including what 
1 of thf might be described as the basic economic task of the U.S.S.R.—cannot be 
r to ag solved in the space of five or seven years. Hence the need for general plans 
evelopg covering a longer period (ten to fifteen years). 


e forag. As already mentioned, Soviet. planning has included one general plan—the 
g-temp Goelro plan. A further general economic plan, covering a period of 15 years, 
ations§ is now being prepared for the purpose of achieving the basic economic goal of 
Itimat'{! the U.S.S.R.—to draw level with and then outstrip the per capita production of 
obili§ the principal capitalist countries. The single general plan for the economic 
ividulf development of the U.S.S.R. is not, however, the only highly important plan; 
gang of equal urgency are the general plans for electrification, for increasing the 
availability of gas, for the peaceful use of atomic energy and for geological 
luctin& prospection, the general plans for the development of the eastern regions of the 
th thif country, the general projects for town planning, etc. 

noden# Annual plans for the current development of the national economy have 
shnicaif been drawn up in the U.S.S.R. for many years past, with a view to ensuring 
amm§ the operational success of the implementation of the long-term plans. As from 
t leas.F 1959 there will be no more annual plans on the nation-wide scale. The tasks 
nprov-§ to be fulfilled under the long-term plan will be divided into annual instalments, 
ing (ff over the period of the plan (five to seven years) for each sector of activity, 
or five each federated republic, each economic administrative region and each 
secu factory or public works undertaking. This system will help to strengthen 
roving—f €Conomic initiative at the local level, i.e. at the centre of gravity. This in turn 
will enable the various enterprises to build up reserves and to conclude advance 
on thf agreements for the delivery of goods and the purchase of the means of produc- 
oject,fF tion required for the following year, without waiting for the annual plans 
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which were drawn up by the central authorities, and were frequently late jp 
arriving. 

In drawing up these current plans for the coming year, the factories and 
public works undertakings, the Sovnarkhozes (for the economic administrative 
regions) and the federated republics are guided by the aims of the long-term 
plan. At the same time, they make any necessary corrections to that plan, in 
the light of practical experience and with due regard to the requirements of the 
national economy and the necessity of establishing a balance between the 
different sectors of economic activity. New economic reserves and fresh possi- 
bilities, not taken into consideration in the long-term plans, are discovered as 
the factories and undertakings proceed with their work, and it is important 
to allow for these in the current plans. Moreover, as time goes on, it brings 
with it new scientific discoveries, new inventions, new proposals for rational- 
ization, improved technology and innovations suggested by the workers. These 
cannot always be foreseen and allowed for in the long-term plan, but they can 
and must be taken into account in the annual plans drawn up locally and in 
the factories and undertakings. 

Four months before the end of the year the Gosplan of the U.S.S.R., which 
systematically supervises the execution of the plans and studies the new 
requirements of the national economy, makes any necessary adjustments to the 
provisions of the long-term plan relating to the following year. These adjust- 
ments, since they relate to the national economic plan as a whole, must be 
approved by the Government of the Union. In other cases, adjustments to the 
annual programme are made—depending on their scale and the competence 
of the bodies concerned—by the federated republics, the ministries and 
departments of the U.S.S.R., the Sovnarkhozes, the local soviets of workers’ 
representatives, or by the factories and public works undertakings themselves. 
The last two groups prepare their quarterly and monthly plans on the basis of 
the adjusted annual targets. 

Current planning includes numerous operational functions. The first 
necessity is to distribute the means of production and the supply of raw mate- 
rials and equipment, which are determined by the division of labour between 
the republics, the sectors of activity, the administrative economic regions and 
the enterprises. Regular supplies, and outlets at the right moment for the 
goods produced, are of decisive importance for the steady increase of produc- 
tion, and help to prevent unbalanced output and waste. For this reason the 
long-term plans are accompanied by general provisions regarding availability 
of raw materials for the chief categories of means of production and consumer 
goods. In the light of the supplies thus available, the Gosplan of the U.S.S.R., 
four months before the end of each year, draws up a plan for the delivery of 
products from one republic to another, and a plan for deliveries on the nation- 
wide scale. Guided by these plans, the federated republics, three months 
before the end of each year, draw up their annual plans for the supply of 
raw materials and equipment through the Sovnarkhozes, ministries, depart- 
ments and local soviets. These plans provide the foundations for the drafting 
and approval, by the Sovnarkhozes and the soviets of workers’ representatives, 
of the plans for the delivery of products and for supplies of raw materials and 
equipment to the factories and public works enterprises coming under their 
responsibility. 

In the system of national economic planning, particular importance is 
attached to the implementation by the factories of the plans for deliveries 
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THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF PLANNING 


between the different republics, the regions and the co-operatives. These 
deliveries go far to ensure continuity and balance in production, the fulfilment 
of programmes and the rational division of labour throughout the national 
economy. As already mentioned, the fulfilment of plans for reciprocal deliveries 
is facilitated and encouraged by a system of economic agreements. The entire 
structure is aimed at abolishing parochialism in the various regions, together 
with any conflict of interests between the factories and regions and the national 
economy as a whole. Regional planning forms an integral part of national 
economic planning which, without it, would be unavailing. The completion 
of planned deliveries from one republic to another, of deliveries to meet State 
requirements, of joint deliveries by regions and factories, and the observance 
of the appointed dates, are decisive indications of the manner in which the 
whole plan is being carried out at all levels of the economic administration. 

Current plans of great importance to the national economy include the pian 
for the circulation of goods, the State taxation plan (the State Budget) and 
the plan for credits and receipts (planning and control of the currency in 
circulation). The planning of the circulation of goods is dealt with mainly 
by the federated republics and local bodies. Taxation policy and price policy, 
though centralized, leave considerable budgetary initiative to the federated 
republics; retail prices, for instance, are established in the federated republics 
and on the spot, for nearly half the goods in circulation. 

Something should be said briefly about the particular features of agricultural 


| planning in the U.S.S.R., where the system of co-operative ownership pre- 


dominates, in the form of the kolkhoz. While the plans of the State enterprises 
are ratified by the higher organizations (Sovnarkhozes, ministries, local soviets 
of workers’ representatives), the plans of the kolkhozes are approved by the 
general assemblies of kolkhoz members. 

To ensure an agricultural output proportionate to the requirements of 
foodstuffs and raw materials, plans are drawn up, on a contractual basis, for 
the purchase by the State of the output of the kolkhozes. The kolkhozes are 
thus assured of a safe and steadily expanding market, for the people’s standard 
of living and purchasing power are constantly improving. The plans for State 
purchase of the output of the kolkhozes, and the prices to be paid, are deter- 
mined in such a way as to encourage the various kolkhozes to concentrate on 
a particular crop and to foster rational specialization in the various regions, 
in the interest both of the kolkhozes and of the State. 

Soviet planning, based on national ownership, has led to a rapid rate of 


§ increase in the social product and has solved economic and political problems 


ina minimum of time. This is corroborated by all the experience of national 
economic planning in the U.S.S.R. Thus, all five of the five-year plans were 
completed before the set date, especially as regards the volume of industrial 
production; the rate of increase of industrial production and of the country’s 
revenue also exceeded those forecast in the five-year plans. 


BALANCED PLANNING AND REMEDYING OF IMPERFECT BALANCE IN SOME SECTORS 


The expression ‘a planned socialist economy’ should not be taken to mean 
merely the establishment of relationships between the different branches of 
production and their classification in order of importance; it also implies an 
attempt to co-ordinate the development of those branches and of the productive 
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activities best calculated to contribute to steady progress, speed up socialist 
production and result in a constant improvement in the general standard of 
living. This requires deliberate modification of existing relationships and the 
establishment of new ones. 

During the last thirty or forty years, in order to transform the U.S.S.R. into 
a great industrial power, it has been necessary to alter the relationship between 
the output of the heavy industries and that of the light industries, and between 
industry and agriculture. Production of capital equipment goods was estimated 
in 1928 at 39.5 per cent of total output, and that of consumer goods at 60.5 per 
cent. In 1956 the respective percentages were 70.8 and 29.2, with a high rate 
of increase in the production of every branch of activity. 

As we know, increased production is based on an accelerated rate of progres 
in heavy industry. This accounts for the unequal rates of expansion in the 
different branches of production. The inequalities make necessary, from the 
outset, a planned modification of the relationships between those branches 
—which gives rise to complex problems of balance. Equal rates of expansion, 
in which these relationships would be unvarying, are incompatible with 
increasing production, and particularly with increasing socialist production, 

Unvarying relationships indicate a static, non-progressive situation; even 
the idea of balance has therefore to be considered dynamically, as a factor in 
development. 

Planned development of the Soviet national economy was not, however, 
achieved from one day to the next. 

It must be borne in mind that tremendous disparities, typical of an econoni- 
cally backward and non-self-sufficient country, were evident in the economic 
system of pre-revolutionary Russia. These disparities were liquidated during 
the socialist industrialization of the country and the collectivization of agri- 
culture, and new relationships were established, ensuring a steady increase 
and improvement in production by the introduction of advanced techniques, 

The danger of sporadic disequilibrium has not, however, been entirely 
abolished in the Soviet Union by the victory of socialism, in the conditions 
prevailing during the gradual transition from socialism to communism. Dis 
equilibrium of this kind reflects existing inconsistencies, it results from ‘growing 
pains’, from certain external conditions and other objective causes. A distinc: 
tion must be made, incidentally, between this kind of disequilibrium and the 
setbacks suffered by planned economic development owing to defective 
planning or to the backwardness of certain sectors where existing resources 
are not satisfactorily exploited and where waste is excessive, costs too high, etc. 

The Soviet five-year plans, while indicating the lines along which the na- 
tional economy should develop and the relations to be established between the 
various branches of activity, also laid down specific tasks, with a view to 
hastening the development of certain backward sectors which were restricting 
progress and disturbing the general balance. For example, the Fourth Five- 
year Plan (1946-50) eliminated the disequilibrium which had resulted during 
the war from the one-sided development of the economy on a war-time basis 
As a further example, the Sixth Five-year Plan indicated some important 
economic measures intended to enable agriculture to satisfy the community’ 
increased demand for agricultural produce. The backwardness of agriculture, 
resulting from outright errors in planning—such as the failure to appreciate 
the full extent to which the peasants would be stimulated by a personal shart 
of profit—was dangerous to equilibrium. The tremendous rate at which 
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THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF PLANNING 


agriculture is now expanding, while light industry continues to progress, also 
serves to restore the balance between supply and demand, by ensuring the 
greatest possible increase in the supplies on the market. 

In a socialist society, the sole means of liquidating or preventing disturb- 
ances of balance is to oblige the backward sectors to achieve the same rapid 
rate of progress which characterizes the national economic development in 
general. The Soviet economy is not accustomed to being held up by bottle- 
necks, and still less to reducing social production with a view to restoring 
balance. 

The problem of maintaining balance between the various branches of 
activity does not become less acute as the Soviet socialist economy develops; 
on the contrary, it increases. 

During the phase of manual labour, the extent to which one undertaking, 
or one branch of activity, depends on others is comparatively slight. This is 
particularly true of the extractive industries and agriculture. Thus, twenty- 
five years ago, when manual labour preponderated in the Soviet coal mines, 
the industry had little need to rely on the products of the engineering, metal- 
lurgical or chemical industries. The same was true of agriculture before 
collectivization, in the days of small holdings where work was done by hand; 
it depended very little on heavy industry. 

On the other hand, under the system of expansion of socialist production, 
technical equipment is increasing in every sector of the national economy, 
production is being mechanized to an ever-increasing extent. The growth of 
mechanization has added enormously to the demand for implements, machine- 
ry, machine-tools, etc.; this creates a demand for metals, fuel, electric power, 
timber, chemical products. Specialization develops, establishing links between 
the various sectors of activity and the different regions, and makes factories 
increasingly interdependent. 

All these factors add to the importance of the planning of production and 
make it essential for each firm to fulfil absolutely its individual production 
plan, as regards both the range and quantity of its products, so as to avoid 
disturbing the general balance. The maintenance of balance acquires even 
more importance as economic relations develop between industry and agri- 
culture, between town and countryside. For socialist industry has also brought 
about steady technical progress in agriculture, where the methods of former 
times have made way for modern, and even ultra-modern techniques. The 
smooth development, of agriculture is indispensable to ensure enough food 
for the population and enough raw material for the food-processing industry 
and for light industry. 

These processes, with others characterizing the steady development of 
socialist production and the greater welfare of the people, account for the 
changes in the relations between the different branches of activity and for the 
reinforcement and increased complexity of economic relationships. Hence the 
importance of the method of balanced planning—the essential method of 
ensuring that the national economy will develop on planned and co-ordinated 
lines and that the plans will have a scientific basis. 

In the Soviet Union, economic planning is indissolubly connected with the 
necessity of employing all the resources of the community with maximum 
effect and improving the results of all branches of production, as the public 
interest demands. To achieve these ends, the Soviet planning bodies make 
due allowance for the peculiar characteristics and special conditions of 
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production in every branch of activity and every region of the country. Thi 
makes it possible to produce the maximum quantity of goods given the 
stage of development reached by the forces of production. 

Planned development is incompatible with uniformity in planning; it dog 
not allow of applying a single, rigid method of increasing production in the 
different branches of activity and in the various regions. The single scientifx 
and methodological basis of national economic planning in the U.S.S.R. not 
only leaves room for, but indeed presupposes a plan making due allowance 
for existing differences and for the factors that determine the development of 
each republic, sector of activity or region of the country. This applies to the 
special features of the development of industry and agriculture, the extractive 
and processing industries, the geographical distribution of industry, the 
planned distribution of crops and branches of agriculture between the different 
regions of the country, in accordance with the nature of the soil and the 
climatic, natural and biological conditions of production. It applies both to 
the main lines and to the details of planning in the federated republics. 
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THE EVALUATION OF PLANNING: 
SOME SOCIOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Rut Grass! 


In discussing current problems of urbanization in Asia, it is usual to stress 
from the start the ‘fundamental difference between the socio-economic settings 
of the nineteenth-century industrial revolution in Europe and the present 
conscious effort at industrial and agricultural development in Asia’.? It is a 
fundamental contrast of time and place which has many facets: the distinct 
characteristics of the current Asian process, derived from its historical and 
cultural background, are accentuated by the special features of the mid- 
twentieth century with respect to size and distribution of population, science 
and technology, social and political structure and international relations. 
There is also another difference: while industrial and urban growth in Europe 
was an entirely new development in the nineteenth century, it has now, in 
twentieth-century Europe, become part of a common heritage of experience. 
Although this latter difference is not a precedent, it provides a basis for compar- 
ison, and indeed a reason for deliberately influencing the present process of 
urbanization in Asia along lines that differ from the earlier process observed 
in the West. The most important difference is precisely the fact that current 
developments in Asia are directed by a ‘conscious effort’. 

In making this effort, the considerable Western experience of ‘planning’ 
must, of course, be taken into account; but it should be used with caution. In 
planning, too, there are considerable differences between Asia and the West. 
(In referring to ‘Western’ planning, I have had to exclude planning in the 
socialist countries of central and eastern Europe, and in the Soviet Union, 
because my own knowledge of socialist state planning is only second hand.) 
Socialist planning is, moreover, in a category apart, and has characteristics 
quite different from those of planning efforts in the countries with which I 
am familiar. It seems that the British experience relevant to our subject is 
chiefly in the field of ‘town and country planning’; the American in the 
field of ‘city planning’. It is these branches of planning, therefore, which 
I shall discuss here. But I do so reluctantly: I would much prefer to use the 
term ‘planning’ in an absolute sense—on the assumption that economic and 
physical planning, as well as national, regional and local planning have to be 
considered jointly as parts of the same enterprise. (The adjectives, though of 
some technical use, tend to obscure the essential unity of the concept.) Because 


1. This paper was originally submitted at the United Nations Seminar on Regional Planning, held in Tokyo from 
28 July to 8 August 1958 and organized by the United Nations Technical Assistance Administration, ECAFE, 
the United Nations Bureau of Social Affairs, Unesco and the Government of Japan. It was written in December 
1957 and subsequently revised. Two small additions were made in February 1959. 

2. Report by the Director-General on the Joint UN/Unesco Seminar on Urbanszation in the ECAFE Region. 
Unesco, p. 26, paragraph 55. 
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of its historical origin and present setting. Western planning has distinctiy, 
features which need not be repeated in other surroundings. Its achievement 
are better known than its weaknesses, although it is especially the recognitio; 
of the latter which is helpful in developing the aims and methods of planning 
elsewhere. 

For several reasons I would like to discuss certain distinctive features of 
Western planning which are rarely made explicit—with special reference t 
British experience, but also keeping United States experience in mind fo 
purposes of comparison. This discussion will be especially concerned with 
evaluation, not only because of its intrinsic importance, but also because 
it is in the evaluation of planning principles and processes that the main 
contribution of sociology to planning can and should be made. 

That is not to say that it is the prerogative of sociologists to evaluate social 
policy and administration, that they can do so unaided, or that they are a; 
yet fully capable of doing so. Nor does it mean that most of them have , 
burning desire to do such work. But it is undoubtedly an essential part of 
their professional responsibilities to make the attempt, and it is unlikely 
that any such attempt will be carried out systematically without them. 

Of course, sociologists can also give ‘technical assi ~nce’, in territorial 
planning. Their technical role in this field, however, is in turn largely deter. 
mined by the scope and content of planning policies, and indeed by the 


interpretation of the concept of planning itself. (If the social sciences play no § 


part in developing these concepts, if city planning, for example, is thought 
of merely as ‘civic design’, there appears to be hardly any need for the col. 
lection and analysis of demographic and sociological data.) By and large socio- 
logical considerations in planning are, therefore, synonymous with studie 
of value judgements, and studies of the ways in which criteria of appraisal 
can be developed and applied. 


STUDIES TO DEVELOP EVALUATION 


Types of Study 


Such studies would have to be continuous—a series rather than a single 

enterprise—and they would have to have several branches. These are: 

1. The social history of those ideas which are implicit or explicit in planning 
policies. An awareness of their content and genesis is essential if the plan- 
ning process is to be self-conscious and if such concepts are not to become 
mere idées fixes. 

. An investigation of the factual evidence for, and of socio-economic changes 
relevant to, particular planning principles, and plans for particular areas. 
(Continuous investigations are needed, for example, to test those planning 
principles which relate to the distribution of urban settlements by type and 
size. Among such studies are those of the structure of population and indus- 
tries; of the location and use of services and amenities; of journeys to 
work, and of their cost in terms of time and money; and of the pattern of 
communications—that is, of transport and of the link between land-uses 
and activities.) 

. Studies of planning administration. (For example, case studies of the 
distribution of functions among and within planning authorities; of the 
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THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF PLANNING 


process of formulating policies and putting them into effect; and, in par- 

ticular, studies of the criteria used in making decisions.) 
;. Empirical examinations of the results of planning. (For instance, studies of 

changes in industrial structure, and of planned communities.) 
However diverse these studies would be, in their various ways they would all 
be concerned with the same main question: since, by definition, the process 
of planning has the essential attributes of being comprehensive and rational, 
to what extent has it already, and can it acquire, these attributes in practice? 
Of course, the answers can never be expected to be entirely positive and 
optimistic. As there are conflicting interests and aspirations in society, and in 
the same individuals, there are bound to be conflicting value judgements and 
aprori policies, many of which are experimental and have not yet or may never 
have objective justification. Moreover, as a mechanical giant super-brain has 
not yet been invented which could correlate all the aspects of planning, 
anticipate its manifold implications and thus issue millions of minutely detailed 


‘and coherent decisions, administrative processes are bound to be competitive 


and frequently incompatible. Definitions of ‘planning’ which give it an almost 
divine aura cf comprehension and comprehensiveness must therefore remain 
in the realm of fiction. 

Nevertheless, it is by no means a naive and academic exercise to ask—and 
to search—for reason and compatibility in planning policies and processes. 
Unless that is done, planning makes no sense. Like the social sciences, planning 
is based on the assumption that there are powerful common denominators 
of needs and aims in society—in other words, that the public interest, though 
it is highly complex and does not represent the sum total of simultaneously 


overt interests, can be defined and pursued in terms of coherent social policies. 


This assumption (which has to leave a wide margin for arbitrariness) has to 
be tested constantly. Without such tests, the area of unreason and incompati- 
bility cannot be narrowed. 

However, the appropriate questions have not been asked in a systematic 
fashion with reference to British planning, nor have they been asked in the 
United States, though there the omission is attributable to different reasons. ° 
There is thus to my knowledge not a single existing example of a coherent 
series of studies concerned with the evaluation of planning policies and 
processes in the United Kingdom or the United States, though there are 
fragments which confirm the need for such continuous research.! 

These fragments show moreover, that the obligation to carry out studies 
of this kind has to be written into the planning legislation, as was in fact 
demanded by the three classic British planning reports—the Barlow, Scott 
and Uthwatt Reports?—which prepared the ground for the establishment 
of the present British system of land-use planning. (Some of their im- 
portant recommendations—those concerning the structure of the central 


. Among such fragmentary examples are the following official reports: Report of the Committee on Qualis/ications 
of Planners (the Schuster Report), Cmd. 8059, London, HMSO, 1950; the evidence and the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Administrative Tribunals and Enquiries (the Franks Committee), Cmd. 218, London, HMSO, 1957. 
There are also accounts by observers: e.g. H. Orlans, Stevenage: A Sociological Study of a New Town, 
London, 1952; and L. Rodwin, The British New Towns Policy, Cambridge, Mass., 1956. Of special value in 
this context is a historical study: W. Ashworth, The Genesis of Modern British Town Planning, London, 1954. 

. Royal Commission on the Distribution of the Industrial Population: Report (the Barlow Report), Cmd. 6153, 
London, HMSO, 1940; Report of the Committee on Land Utilization in Rural Areas (the Scott Report), Cmd. 
6378, London, HMSO, 1942; Expert Committee on Compensation and Betterment. Final Report (the Uthwatt 
Report), Cmd. 6386, London, HMSO, 1942. 
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planning authority and its research functions—have, however, not bee 
followed.) 

Scattered efforts of appraisal are no substitute. They cannot be patche 
together to make a coherent whole, and even their individual value is rathe 
small. Though that is a truism, especially in planning, it still needs to } 
repeated: even when it becomes strikingly obvious in practice, its implication; 
tend to be ignored. This happened, for instance, in a recent distinguished 
official investigation in Britain—that of the Committee on Administra. 
tive Tribunals and Enquiries, which made one of the rare attempts t 
evaluate administrative procedures. (In this case it was mainly an appraisi 
of the safeguards for equity in those procedures which have, or appear ty 
have, quasi-judicial functions.) The committee could not obtain the complet 
evidence which it needed to fulfil its obligations according to its terms of 
reference. Many aspects remained obscure because the statutes do not require 
that a cen:ral record of administrative decisions be kept as a matter of routine! 
Occasionally, the absence of data made it impossible for the committee to ask 
pertinent questions, and when such questions were asked, the need for data 
was admitted, only to be immediately forgotten. And that again is to be 
expected: unless an administrative system is set up from the start so as to be 
‘self-conscious’ in its operations, it will resist subsequent sporadic attempt 
to introduce analytical devices. 


Obligatory and Independent Studies 


Though independent inquiries are also needed, they cannot take the place of 
obligatory administrative ‘self-awareness’. While the administrator is bound 
to be rather complacent, at least in public, about the work of his organization, 
and while he is also preoccupied with the obstructions—economic, political, 
social and bureaucratic—by which he is surrounded in the execution of policies, 
the independent observer tends to be too critical, using criteria of appraisal 
which fit an ideal, but not an actual, society. One finds it difficult to see the 
wood for the trees; the observer—especially if published administrative records 
are scarce, and if he himself is an outsider who has never belonged to the 
institutions which he observes—will see only the shape of the wood from above, 
without recognizing the obstacles encountered in walking through it. And 
when that happens, his criticisms will do more harm than good: they can then 
be discredited as being unrealistic, and they will thus harden the administrator's 
resistance to the criticisms, in particular, and to research, in general. In that 
way, the distance between the insider and the outsider becomes even greater, 
and the chances of their co-operating—as they should in genuine studies of 
evaluation—become even more remote. 


1. This is true especially in the field of town and country planning. There is no central record of the applications 
for permission to ‘develop’ which are being made, or of the decisions which are being given by the local planning 
authorities in carrying out their function of controlling development. Thus very little is known about the 
executicn, the extent and the effects of development control. But if systematic records, both local and central, 
were available, the task of planning authorities on the various levels would be greatly facilitated. The local 
planning authorities would then find it far easier to fulfil their statutory obligation to carry out ‘quinquennial 
reviews’ of their development plans. Moreover, the central authority (the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government) would then have a good deal of the material which is necessary for an appraisal of these reviews, 
and also of the process of development control, in general. 
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THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF PLANNING 


BRITISH EXPERIENCE 


The lack of self-awareness in the British planning system is the defect of a 
yirtue—or rather, of a whole series of virtues. Although these positive 
and negative aspects are due to a particular historical combination of cir- 
cumstances, they are relevant to the consideration of planning efforts else- 


where. 


The Public Interest 


first and foremost, there is comparatively little scepticism or even curiosity 
about the system because it has been established by common consent, in 
recognition of the public interest. This recognition, in turn, had grown up 
in response to the early nineteenth-century experience of /aisser-faire industrial 
and urban developments. While for several decades these developments drove 
Disraeli’s ‘two nations’ further and further apart—indeed, the ‘classes’ did 
not regard the ‘masses’ as human beings like themselves—it became increa- 
ingly obvious that society could not live with such deep cleavages: the danger 
of revolt, and of contagious disease and social disorganization could not be 
ignored. ‘Some . . . measures are urgently called for, as claims of humanity and 


justice to great multitudes of our fellow men, and as necessary not less for the 


welfare of the poor than the safety of property and the security of the rich.”! 
Thus gradually a genuine sense of mutual responsibility began to develop, 
and with it the awareness that the communal interest has precedence over 


private interests—the acceptance, that is, of State control in many fields of 


economic and social activity. Undoubtedly, urbanization contributed to the 
rather early acceptance of State regulations: it was noticeable already during 
the mid-nineteenth century. The very fact of living in so small, densely popu- 
lated and highly urbanized a country provides constant object lessons of social 
interdependence. 

There was thus already a well-established ideological background for 
‘socialization’ (in both senses of the term) when the Second World War and 
the immediate post-war period made the community of interests and purposes 
more clearly understood than before. The war effort demanded economic 
planning; reconstruction demanded environmental planning. ‘We need’, said 
the Uthwatt Report, ‘co-ordinated planning as a whole as compared with the 
confused development in the past in an isolated and regional manner.”? At the 
time, both political parties supported this view, and they were not ahead of 
public opinion. Planning was no longer mainly thought of as a code of regula- 
tions to repair the damage of Jaisser-faire and to prevent further damage in odd 
patches, but as the instrument of the Welfare State. It was during those years 
that legislation was passed, and the administrative machine established for 
the control of the distribution of industry and for the present system of town 
and country planning. (The main features of the latter are: the preparation of 
local development plans under central, ministerial supervision; the control of 
‘development’, as defined by the Act with respect to land use and buildings; 


{and the nationalization of development rights.) 


Unfortunately, however, the various aspects of planning were separated 


1. Report of the Select Committee on the Health of Towns. London, HMSO, 1840, pp. xiv, xv. 
2. Uthwatt Report, op. cit., p. 7, paragraph rr. 
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Economic planning was split up into various branches, and physical plannin; 


was set apart as yet another one. And while one ministry deals with one of th 


aspects of economic planning—location of industry—another ministry j 
entrusted with town and country planning. (The term ‘planning’ is, however 
no longer included in its title. The previous Ministry of Town and County 
Planning is now called the Ministry of Housing and Local Government.) 
Since the 1940’s, society has again become more sharply stratified ; the recog. 
nition of national purposes and needs has faded; and the controls themselvg 
have become less definite.1 And yet the memory of common consent by whic 
the planning system was set up is still sufficiently strong to prevent any majo; 
controversy and stock-taking. There are debates, of course, but mainly 
peripheral matters of procedure and technique. Any mistakes that were mac 
at the beginning in the organization of planning—the administrative separa. 
tion of various planning functions and the lack of provision for research in the 
planning process are the most important ones—have thus become stabilized, 
And that is the case, too, because these mistakes are not strikingly obviou 
—especially not to a public that has an innate trust in public authority, 


Trust in Public Authority 


This trust is a matter of tradition. The overwhelming need for reform during 
the nineteenth century and thereafter could be met only by the development 
of new social and political institutions—in particular, by public authorities 
with well-defined standards of competence and morality. The new planning 
authorities—central and local—have been grafted on the established pattern, 
Though they may thus be slow in adapting themselves to new roles and cond. 
tions, they have also inherited the old virtues.? They have continued to deserve 
the confidence of the public. And as the administrative machine works without 
undue friction, there rarely seems to be any point in taking it apart to examin: 
its components. 


1. A case in point is the increasingly ambivalent attitude to the principle of the nationalization of developmen: 
rights which was introduced by the Town and Country Planning Act of 1947 in accordance with the recomme 
dations of the Uthwatt Report. The principle is still maintained in administrative terms: there is still, throug: 
central and local government, State control of development. But in economic terms, development rights ar 
no longer nationalized: the respective provisions of the 1947 Act have since been amended. The State no longer 
collects a development charge, though it pays compensation in certain circumstances when development 
applications are refused or previous permissions are cancelled. 

Legislation introduced in 1958, since this paper was written, has virtually abolished the principle of the 
nationalization of development rights. State control of development is, however, still carried on. 

. The fact that new planning functions are being performed within long-established and rather conservativ 
institutions has, of course, certain obvious disadvantages as well. For instance, these functions have been dividel 
and are being carried out separately by different government departments, and also by local authorities whov 
boundaries are not necessarily appropriate for the purpose, and which naturally resent proposals to chang 
their frontiers. The tradition of ad hoc empiricism in British public administration does not, moreover 
offer a suitable ideological environment for twentieth-century planning. Again, the administrative machinery 
for land-use planning lacks devices for self-analysis, and thus appears to have insufficient safeguards agains 
administrative discretion—mainly because, like other public services, this machinery was built on the assump 
tion that Parliament supplies such devices and safeguards adequately. But Parliament can hardly do so" 
an age of immense and complex State responsibility. Nevertheless, at least in Britain, there are also distinc! 
advantages in giving the new planning functions to established government agencies : indeed, it often seen‘ 
that the advantages outweigh the disadvantages. That was the conclusion which we reached after our ow 
comparison of the planning work of new agencies—the new town development corporations—and that 0 
established institutions—the counties and county boroughs, which are the local planning authorities. Th: 
new agencies seem to have the defects of the old ones often in an accentuated form, and without the compen: 
ing virtues. 
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THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF PLANNING 


The Planning Profession 


here is yet another reason why there is little drive to adopt an inquiring 


attitude, and this, paradoxically enough, is the rapid growth and stabilization 
of the planning profession. Just as the system for town and country planning 


was created smoothly and efficiently, so the consequent great demand for 


iplanners—to work both inside and outside public authorities—was met with 


qual swift success. As a result, the improvised features—both of the system 
ind of the profession—have become permanent. By virtue of becoming an 
stablished institution and an established profession respectively, both have 
acquired vested interests in maintaining themselves unchanged, and these 
ested interests reinforce one another. Neither the institution nor the profession, 
jas those built-in controls of scepticism which make it possible to remain 


young. Altogether, planning has become respectable far too easily and far too 


uickly. 
j The new planning profession is an amalgam of several old ones. The demand 
for planners brought about by the Town and Country Planning Acts of the 
1940's was met almost entirely by recruits from three disciplines—architecture, 
engineering and surveying, which for long have had high professional stan- 
dards and strong organizations of their own. And the demand was met, of 
course, also by administrators whose traditional code of conduct is such that 
they achieve complete identification with the institution which they serve: 
throughout their working day, their only individuality is that of the posts 
they occupy.! 

In their new role as planners, people from these various well-established 


| disciplines tend to group themselves according to their old alignments. Previous 


professional distances are maintained—the antipathy between administrative 
and technical civil servants, for example, and that between architects and 
engineers. And this happens partly by force of habit—each of these groups has 
a specific approach and craftsmanship—but also just because these groups, 
though diverse, have certain traits in common—those which make for exclu- 
siveness. They are all specialists, of and within their own disciplines, and with 
the exception of the architects, who are a heterogeneous group, they all tend 
to be conservative in their professional outlook, particularly in guarding their 
specialization. In their own fields, they are all used to a mechanistic mode of 


thought—to a fairly straightforward sequence of cause and effect, in terms of 


a limited number of material factors. They have no problem of boundaries 
—their area is well defined, and so are their terms of reference. (It is their job 
to find out, for instance, how a given number of houses for a given group of 
people should be designed, but not to ask why that should be done.) They thus 
have no urge to establish new relationships, nor to question the reasons for 


‘instructions which are comfortably explicit. And when there are impon- 


derables—as there are especially in architecture—intuition, subjective tastes 


1. This is, of course, a characteristic feature of the British Civil Service, in keeping with the ethos of the British 
‘Public School’. The official is simply a member of a team. And though at first sight such depersonalization 
is rather forbidding, on closer acquaintance, and especially after comparison with other manners of offi- 
cialdom, its values are apparent. It is this depersonalization which makes the system systematic: it creates an 
overt, comprehensible and thus tolerable bureaucracy: it minimizes ‘the insolence of office’. Because the role of 
the individual is neutralized, a clear-cut division of functions and responsibilities is achieved. Of course, 
such a system has its defects, one of which is its resistance to innovation. A representative of a new disci- 
pline or technique appears as an individual;, his post is not yet depersonalized, and his functionis, therefore, 
only very slowly and grudgingly accepted. 
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and judgements have to be applied; without them, there would be no creatiy: 
design. 

Thus the loose federation of various branches of technology and the ari 
which is called the planning profession is likely to remain just that—a separate 
profession in name, but without a distinct and homogeneous character of jt 
own. Resistance to change is implicit in its make-up and has become accen. 
tuated by the mere fact of its existence: the common interest in the mainte. 
nance of the profession is the strongest bond that holds it together (though 
each branch tends to think of planning as a new professional label added tp 
its own previous one). Of course, there are other links as well—the common 
loyalty to an institution or a place, for example, and the common experience 
of frequent frustration. But the ideal of international planning literature~ 
the kind of ‘teamwork’ that is a truly collaborative effort of as many disciplines 
as one Cares to name, the social and natural sciences with their various acquain- 
tances from the technical and artistic fields, directed by planners per se is still 
far from being a reality. 

And it is perhaps even unrealistic. There is the danger that such a vision 
(especially that of the planner as a superman, with qualities of strength, 
wisdom and goodness resembling those of an archangel) might well lead to 
vague eclecticism. British town and country planning has the distinct 
advantage that it is comparatively free from that.! The members of the 
profession are craftsmen in their own right. The difficulty is that it is only 
technology and the arts which are represented in the profession: the social 
sciences are not, and they are likely to remain outside so long as central 
government maintains the administrative divisions between different aspects 
of planning—social, economic and physical. There is, moreover, too early 
and too narrow a specialization in the disciplines from which planners are 
now recruited, and these disciplines are not taught so as to produce scientific 
curiosity and a scientific attitude. Post-graduate education in town and country 
planning comes too late, and cannot be sufficiently extensive to modify pre- 
vious habits of thought significantly.? British planning does not suffer from 
a lack of angels; it needs devils. 


History of Planning Ideas 


The profession needs devils—and with them an injection of scientific empiri- 
cism, expressed in terms of theoretical critique as well as modest fact find- 
ing—also because so many of the ideas which are implicit or explicit in 
British land-use planning have a priori and Utopian origins. These ideas 
are those of the nineteenth-century reformers, and especially of the Utopian 
writers, who saw social conditions and relationships in terms of black and 
white, and in terms of simple, straightforward interactions. They believed 


. One official report, however, the Schuster Report, op. cit., did give what might be described as a ‘superman’ 
definition of a planner. 

2. The social sciences still play only a very small part in the curriculum of most planning schools in Britain, 
and indeed an even smaller part in the curriculum of architecture, engineering and surveying education. 
Moreover a good deal of post-graduate education in town and country planning is part-time. It is often 
taken by people who are already in jobs, who tend to consider their post-graduate course as a strictly voca- 
tional one and who enter it primarily to obtain promotion. For this purpose, close acquaintance with the social 
sciences is by no means regarded as an advantage. So far as I know, there is not a single chief planning officer 
(that is, a chief officer of a local planning authority) in Britain who has had a university education in one of the 
social sciences. Of course, there are many reasons for the separation between the social sciences and planning. 
The social sciences, too, are to blame: the frigidity is mutual. 
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THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF PLANNING 


firmly that environment directly determines human character and social 
tructure—and that their recipes for the reform of environment (such as 
industrial villages and garden cities) had universal validity and would insure 
at all men everywhere would live happily ever after. They were confident, 
moreover, of the power of rational persuasion and of a steady sequence of 
social progress. And as the diagnosis appeared to be so simple and the cure 
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hough Since then society has become far more complex and the prospect of social 
ded to (eetange far more ambiguous and yet the old ideas have been maintained and 





we become fixed prejudices. Although several movements contributed to 
own planning and traces of the old divisions still remain, it is the ideology of 
the Utopians which has become predominant.” It is they who represent the 
super-ego’ of current planning thought—not only in Britain, but also in 
many other parts of the world which have imported British planning con- 
epts. The anti-urban bias in town planning has to be attributed to their 
influence. The love for formula-making is due to them, as are the strong 
anti-sociological tendencies particularly observable in such ideas as those 
of the neighbourhood unit and the garden city, which are imbued with 
nostalgic notions about the virtues of the small-scale, ‘balanced’ and self- 
contained community. It is because the Utopians have provided planners 
with their own home-made sociology that there has been a persistent sepa- 
raion between town planning and the social sciences in Britain. The 
Utopian version of ‘sociology’, mechanistic and romantic and so happily 
definite in its conclusions, is of course one which appeals especially to the 
disciplines represented in the planning profession. 
The Victorians, and the Utopian writers especially, were afraid of bigness 
inall its forms—be it a big city or a big organization. The big city—crowded, 
uly and unhealthy, a panorama of class conflict, the image of the growing 
untry [power of the working class—was seen throughout the nineteenth century and 
; pre- well into the twentieth as an ‘aggregate of masses, our conceptions of which 
from othe themselves in terms that express something portentous and fearful’, and 
as‘a danger to security and all pleasant things’.* It appeared to be, and indeed 
it was, a threat to the established social order. 
So Chalmers, the Scottish theologian writing in the early nineteenth century, 
for example, put forward his ‘principle of locality’—the division of the city—in 
apiri- order to counter this threat. It should be remembered, said Chalmers, ‘how 
find. @™uch it serves to divide and to weaken the force of popular violence, when the 
it in gst and overgrown city is broken down into separate parochial jurisdic- 
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pian 1. The ‘Utopians’ appear to have been unaware of, and they were certainly not influenced by, the distinguished 
social studies carried out by many of their contemporaries. There is no sign of recognition of the work of Charles 

- and Booth and the Webbs, for example, in the writings of Ebenezer Howard and his successors. 

ieved j* The various nineteenth-century movements which led to subsequent efforts for town planning went separate 

ways. Among them was that for public health, led by Chadwick and his supporters who conducted pioneer 

investigations; the campaigns for the housing of the working classes and for municipal reform; and the movement 


erman’ for social regeneration which I have referred to as the Utopian movement in the text because this adjective 

gives the best brief clue to its main characteristics. It was sponsored by the writers of Utopias and by the 
Britain, advocates of community experiments (such as Robert Owen, James Silk Buckingham, J. Minter Morgan, the 
cation. Reverend H. Solly and William Morris) and by those who, in fact, created model communities—Sir Titus Salt 
$s often at Saltaire, the Cadburys at Bournville, the Levers at Port Sunlight, Ebenezer Howard at Welwyn and Letch- 
> yoca- worth, Though an apparently motley group working at different points of time from the early nineteenth to 
e social the early twentieth century, they were homogeneous as far as their main ideas were concerned, especially those 
- officer ideas which have been influential in town planning. 


-of the 3 W. Cooke Taylor, Notes of a Tour in the Manufacturing Districts of Lancashire, London, 1842, p. 6. And: C. F. G. 
anning. Masterman, ‘The English City’, in: England: a nation, being the papers of the Patriots’Club, London, 1904, 
P. 61. Victorian and Edwardian literature is studded with statements of this kind. 
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tions . . . where the people, instead of all looking one way . 
into a combined array of hostile feeling and prejudice . . . are habituated t) 
look several ways to that nearer and more interesting regime by which the 
are respectively surrounded.’ Thus can the ‘unmanageable mass’, which 
would otherwise ‘form into one impetuous and overwhelming surge against 
the reigning authority’, be ‘penetrated and split up into fragments . . . *! 
To split up the ‘mass’ was the main motive behind all those interrelate 
ideas of town design, which were later elaborated and which are intended ty 
remove, or at least to camouflage, urban characteristics—such as ideas abou 
density (the lower the better), decentralization, new towns, neighbourhood 
units, etc. 


Ambivalence 


A good deai of ambivalence in viewing social change is implicit in all they 
notions. And it has been the persistence of this ambivalence which has been of 
far more consequence than the persistence of the particular ideas as such, 
Ambivalence explains many of the uncertainties in British planning: it has 
contributed greatly to the lack of self-awareness both in the system and in 
the profession. The Utopians thought that environmental changes could 
prevent those major social changes of which they were afraid—that the flight 
from the town to the countryside, and the splitting up of the city into villages 
would prevent social upheaval. They held that changes should be made for 
the sake of preservation, indeed for the purpose of returning to the past—and 
idealized, unhistoric past. And, like the nineteenth-century writers, their 
twentieth-century ideological heirs, too, have felt safe in ‘looking backward’, 
though this is far from the attitude that is expected of planners. 

Nevertheless, town planning was advocated as a device for making the best 
of all worlds: individualism and socialism; town and country; past and future: 
preservation and change.” In other words, the planners promised the people 
that they could have their cake and eat it. 

This is an attractive doctrine: it presents so many different faces and invite 
so much confidence that it hardly seems to require scrutiny. It appeals to the 
conservative and the socialist alike. This streak of ambivalence has certainl; 
helped the planning system to win common consent. 

Of course, there were other far more solid reasons for setting up the system 
as well, and though there were divisions, the community of interests was by 
no means illusory. And it was, moreover, just because so many of the ideas 
in planning were old ones that they were so widely accepted during the 1940’. 
For better and for worse, they had percolated through all strata of society: the 
anti-urban attitudes of the upper class, for example, had been followed by the 
suburban drift of the middle class, and later still by that of some sections of the 
working class. There had been sufficient time to make Victorian and Edwar- 
dian ideas popular, but not yet enough time for contrary views to develop, 
and to be advocated by leaders of opinion.* Moreover, the experience of the 


1. T. Chalmers, The Christian and Civic Economy of Large Towns, 3 volumes. Glasgow, 1821-26. Volume 1! 
PP. 39-40. 

2. The ‘garden city’, especially as outlined by Ebenezer Howard, was intended to be such a compromise device 
and it is this ideology which is still the dominant one in British land-use planning. 

3- During the last few years, there has been a perceptible change. Attitudes towards urbanism are beginning tobe 
modified, though so far only by rather small, but potentially influential minorities. Some sections of the middl? 
and upper classes are increasingly becoming aware of the disadvantages of suburban and ex-urban existence— 
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THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF PLANNING 


inter-war and war years had given new point to ideas which had been put 
forward earlier in a different context and with different motives. The experience 
of the depression revealed the vulnerability to unemployment of areas with 
highly specialized heavy industry, and the consequent need for planned distri- 
bution of population and industry. The growth of giant conurbations; the 
threat to agricultural land and productivity resulting from urban sprawl; the 
congestion of communications caused by the pushing of new motor transport 
along an old road system; strategic considerations in an age of air warfare—all 
these and many other aspects contributed to the recognition of the same need. 
And they also led to the view (expressed with modifications by the Barlow 
Report which dealt with the matter) that the growth of cities must be con- 
trolled.1 In the elaboration and later application of this view, however, the 
previous utopian conditioning for it played a large part: the notion became 
exaggerated, was once again cherished as a dogma and adorned with senti- 
mental nineteenth-century embroidery. Once again, planners found it conve- 
nient to borrow their models of the future from a plast ideology. 


The Conservative Outlook 


Such borrowing is inevitable and indeed essential when it is practised with due 
respect for continuity. But when it is practised dogmatically, without investiga- 
tion of past premises in the light of current and potential conditions and values, 
itcan get planning into a muddle. It might, and indeed it has, led planners 
to underestimate the people’s capacity to accept change, and even their desire 
for change. It has thus also led to an over-emphasis of ‘preservation’ as the 
aim of planning at the expense of ‘change’, although—if that tendency is 
carried too far—‘planning’ would become a misnomer. Planning for the 
slatus quo is a contradiction in terms. 

Planning policy and administration have been conservative in their outlook, 
apparently on the assumption that the public has the same attitude. Indeed, 
it often seems that planners believe—‘the people, that is us’. The lack of self- 
consciousness in the system and in the profession—and with it the lack of 
evaluation, in general, and the divorce between social research and social 
policy, in particular—all this contributes to the persistence, indeed to the 
hardening, of this belief. As planning has not kept in step with the realistic 
observation of contemporary society—and there is in any case far too little 
observation of this kind—planners (and many sociologists, too) continue to 
think of ‘the people’ as their own particular mirror image.? The diversity of 
needs, wants and aspirations in society is obscured, and so the policy-makers 
and administrators regard their own subjective preferences as objective, 
universal ones. 


and particularly of the hardships of long journeys to work. Employers in central metropolitan areas experience 
considerable problems of labour recruitment and retention. Last but not least, many architects and some 
planners, too, rebel against ‘subtopia’ for aesthetic reasons. Though—or perhaps just because—the advocacy 
of these new views is occasionally vociferous, it is rather vague: as yet there have been no comprehensive 
statements of the socio-economic arguments for a departure from the still prevailing nineteenth-century anti- 
urban ideas. 

. As the report said ‘. . . mere size need not in itself be a disadvantage, but it is size without system, chaotic 
gtowth without the adoption of proper principles alike for social well-being and for industry, that are to be 
avoided.’ Barlow Report, op. cit., p. 155, paragraph 325. 

2. In particular, the current tendency in the social sciences towards ‘micro-scciology’ does little to remove, and 
indeed helps to reinforce, such misconceptions. Ad hoc studies of small groups, or subtle interpersonal relation- 
ships, carried out without reference to the social universe to which such groups belong, are bound to be incon- 
clusive and misleading. 
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Bias 


But if there is too facile an identification of particular interests with the public 
interest, planning operations can easily become biased in favour of particular 





groups. When conflicts of interest are ignored or glossed over, they are likely 
to become sharper and much more difficult to remove. It is then not possible 
to agree to differ.1 When that happens, policies tend to be inexplicit—the 
are then policies in name only, without giving adequate guidance—and ihe 
criteria of planning control, too, tend to be vague, leaving too wide a margin 
for subjective interpretation. 

These hazards are illustrated in the practical experience of the British 
planning system every day. Increasingly there are criticisms, aimed so {a 
not against the system as such, but against the uncertainty of its direction 
(though, if such objections are not met, they can easily develop into 
opposition to ‘planning’ itself). As yet, it is not State control to which people 
object, but inexplicitness in the exercise of control—especially in giving reasons 
for decisions. 

And this uncertainty and vagueness is paradoxically due to the fact that the 
planning system and the profession are far too sure of themselves: land-use 
planning has become a technical doctrine which does not recognize its ambi- 
valence, nor does it consider its limitations. It is, therefore, expressed in terms 
of far too meticulous standards (with reference to density, for example) on the 
one hand, and in terms of rather obscure notions (for instance, that of ‘ame- 
nity’), on the other. Precision and ambiguity often appear side by side: though 
rigid criteria are applied, decisions are worded so as to avoid generalizations, 
The maxim is: ‘each case should be treated on its own merits’. But one does 
not like to be told that one cannot convert one’s house into flats, thus increasing 
its occupancy from three persons to six, because that would raise density above 
the maximum permitted for the area or the street, though the woman next 
door could, of course, take in lodgers, or have babies, without asking for 
permission from the planning authority. Nor does it make sense if one is refused 
permission to build a house of contemporary design in a neighbourhood of 
mock-Tudor houses on the grounds that the building of the new house would 
be ‘contrary to the amenities of the area’.? 

There might be bias in such decisions. But if there is, it does not occur 
because planners are in any way influenced by the personal pressure of the 
applicant rather than by the merits of his case. In that respect, British 
central and local authorities are usually beyond reproach. (Indeed, it is in 
part their genuine tradition of fairness which explains why neither they 
nor the public are more alert in looking out for bias, whatever its cause.) 


~ 


. If the ambivalence in the dual aims of the British planning system—the aims of preservation and 
change—had been clearly recognized from the outset, these would probably be nowadays far less at cross-pur- 
poses with one another. Again, if the opposed notions of the two major political parties in giving the planning 
system bi-partisan support had been plainly stated, there would be far less confusion nowadays both within 
each party and also in interparty debates. There would then have been a far better chance of resolving, instead 
of perpetuating, the conflict. Spurious cleavages arise, moreover, because the existence of the significant snes 
is so much taken for granted that they are not made explicit. But in the long run this can hardly be done. If 
‘planning’ promises all things to all men, it will satisfy very few indeed. 

2. These are examples of actual cases—of adverse decisions by local planning authorities against which the appli- 

cant appealed to the minister (the Minister of Housing and Local Government who has the last word whenever 

there is disagreement between the local planning authority and a would-be-developer), The attitude expressed 
by the planning authority in these particular cases is by no means atypical: it has often been found in our own 
studies of development control. 
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THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF PLANNING 


When there is prejudice, it is impersonal—the by-product of parochialism, 
so to speak. There are arbitrary features in planning thought and technique 
because the outlook is narrow.} 

If it were not so, planners might realize that they could well afford to be 
more tolerant. Sometimes, as in the density case just referred to, they seem to 
he unaware of the facts of life, and they thus do not recognize, for example, 
that it is impossible to control population density as precisely as they are 
attempting to do. They are making their job more difficult than it need be: 
it is through unnecessarily meticulous standards and controls that frictions 
are created between the planners and the planned. 

A study of adverse decisions in British development control has shown 
that such avoidable disagreements are far more frequent than serious 
conflicts of interests. And with common sense even the latter could often 
be reconciled if only their existence were admitted. There is so much 
undeniable social interdependence in a small, old country like Britain. In 
matters of land use, especially, it still happens that opposed factions reach 
the same conclusions though for different reasons, when an issue is clearly 
presented.” 


Doctrinaire Planning 


There may still be a potential community of interests in British planning. 
But nowadays, it is mainly the remembrance of a period of exceptional 
unanimity, and also the trust in public authority, which keep the system 
going. Increasingly it seems that the system is becoming so disjointed and 
conservative as to acquire a vested interest in the maintenance of the status quo. 
And as its positive purposes are being pushed into the background, its restric- 
tive features are becoming predominant. When planning is doctrinaire, it is 
also autocratic. Arbitrary administrative decisions follow from arbitrary value 
judgements. There is a danger that the planning system might forget its raison 
détre: the rational and just pursuit of the public interest.® 


CONCLUSION 


It is just because the British planning system is in many respects rather 
mature and advanced, that it provides an example of the need for 


Our case studies of planning administration indicate that the larger planning authorities are more objective 
(and thus less arbitrary) in their considerations and decisions than the smaller ones. There is a definite advance 
in sense and sensibility as one moves from the rural to the urban areas, and from local to central authorities. 
Such variations are, in turn, related to the degree of political consciousness of the various authorities. Party 
politics help to broaden horizons, and thus to reduce arbitrariness. 

This happened, for instance, when the Minister of Housing and Local Government made amendments to the 
Development Plan of the London County Council. The Labour Party (the majority party) and the Conservative 
Party on the Council united in their opposition to certain amendments, though for different motives, and not 
simply for the reason of asserting the authority of London local government versus central government. 
Indeed, this danger has become far more pronounced during 1958 (that is, since this paper was written). And 
it is in order to emphasize this development that I am inserting this new footnote. It should be kept in 
mind, too, in reading the Conclusion. When I wrote this paper in December 1957, the differences between 
American and British planning were still striking, and even now, in February 1959, they still exist. But there 
are signs of an increasing ‘Americanization’ of British planning, in other words, of growing indifference 
to the public interest. If this trend persists, within the next few years the differences between American 
and British ‘planning’ ideology and practice, which are indicated in the next few pages, will hardly be 
significant any longer. 
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appraisal—and in particular of the causes and consequences of the absence 
of evaluation. In outlining British experience from that point of view, | 
have referred to some aspects which might at first sight appear to be of 
rather narrow interest only, especially as my comparisons with the expe. 
rience of other Western countries—mainly with that of the United States—have 
not been made explicit. 

It might not be amiss, however, to consider some of the local, individual 
features in British land-use planning. I have drawn attention to them 
deliberately—so as to quote once again chapter and verse for the conclusion, 
however commonplace it might be by now, that the resemblance between 
planning efforts in different parts of the world is mainly a semantic one. There is 
hardly any likeness either between British and Asian, or between British 
and American ‘planning’. 

The British planning system, set up to be ‘comprehensive, continuous and 
consistent’ is in fact split up into separate branches—economic and physical— 
and inclined to become highly opportunistic. Nevertheless, it is still at least 
nominally devoted to the pursuit of the public interest, and it is on that 
assumption that the system has won common consent. But the concept 
of State control in the public interest, which is of such crucial importance 
in the definition of planning in Europe, is absent in the United States, 
There, the term refers almost exclusively to ‘city planning’. And the so- 
called planning operations are frankly designed in the interests of parti- 
cular groups, and often almost equally frank in their prejudices against 
others. Whatever the reasons and justification for such overt favouritism, the 
important point in the present context is that it is accepted as a matter 
of course; it would be politically most unwise in Britain: it is politically 
proper in the United States. While the British have an innate trust in 
public authority, the Americans have a deep-seated mistrust: they would, 
therefore, much rather have ‘planning’ in the market-place, than the 
concentration of planning power in a monolithic system of public autho- 
rities. 

Thus ‘city planning’ in the United States consists of a lot of disparate 
activities (for instance, those which Europeans would call civic design, estate 
management and public relations) and it is carried out by a whole host of 
separate organizations—public, semi-public and private—even within one 
city. The Americans, therefore, talk of the need to ‘co-ordinate planning’, 
while to the European planning implies co-ordination (though it may not 
be effective).! 

There are different levels of consciousness in the activities which are 
called ‘planning’ in both countries—a consciousness of purposes (that 
is, of social policy), however much it has become dimmed, {in Britain; an 
acute consciousness of process and technique in the United States. And 
perhaps more can be learned even from the lack of self-awareness of the 
British in the planning field than from the highly developed specialized 
self-awareness of the Americans. For in ‘planning’ in the _ idealized 
European sense, it is not possible to dissociate the question of how some- 
thing is done from the question why it should be done, and for whom. 


1. Although there are, of course, difficulties of co-ordination in Britain, by comparison with the United 
States, Britain has still a statutory and administrative system of planning, that is straightforward and closely 
_knit, and it is in the hands of government—local and central. 
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THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF PLANNING 


Investigations of the first question only are therefore not highly relevant.’ 

As there is so little similarity in the ‘planning’ efforts of different parts of 
the world, the lessons which one country can learn from another are often 
indirect rather than direct. Technical principles and methods (in particular, 
administrative ones) should not be imported without due regard to the ideas 
on which they are based, nor should such ideas be recommended without 
knowledge of their origin and context. 

It is for that reason that I have thought it worth while to draw attention to 
the main features in the history of British planning thought. For there 
have been several elements in the doctrine of British land-use planning which 
have been influential in many parts of the world. Principles concerned 
with the design and subdivision of towns and with the limitation of their 
size have been widely exported, and with them also the anti-urban bias 
which is implicit in them. And though some of these ideas, that of the 
neighbourhood unit, for example, have travelled back and forth from Europe 
to America and have been modified on these trips, they have remained 
essentially unchanged and are still being applied in a standardized form in 
varying cultures and situations. Their acceptance is in part undoubtedly due 
to the prestige of British planning, but it may also be due to the fact that 
planners everywhere (and for that matter, all human beings) search for 
formulae and therefore tend to be uncritical in copying those which make 
pretty pictures. 

Such copying is, however, hardly advisable. Many of the widely accepted 
ideas, and the value judgements which they reflect, are the result of a particular 
process of historical conditioning: they might, therefore, not be appropriate 
to Asian planning. Nor would the counter-proposals which are increasingly 
being put forward—often in as doctrinaire a manner as the original notions—be 
necessarily acceptable.? As the old principles were dogmatic, and are still 
being advocated with stubborn persistence by the old guard of planners, the 
opposition to them also has to be fierce and is often equally exaggerated. 
When the followers of Ebenezer Howard and Le Corbusier argue against one 
another, they tend to speak with the same fanaticism, though they use a 
different vocabulary. Both the old and the new notions belong to the same line 
of thought, and neither of them are generally applicable. 

This history, however, is of general interest. It shows, for example, how 


1, The British and American purposes and practice of planning are so dissimilar that, as a result, questions 
and concepts in the evaluation of planning are also entirely different in the two countries. The British 
still consider planning as an instrument of social policy, and thus have premises for evaluation, though 
both need to be elaborated and developed. And it is because this is not done, because there is such a 
lack of self-awareness, that the major value premises themselves are increasingly becoming ambivalent. 
The Americans, on the other hand, appear to have no such major value premises as the cornerstones 
of their city planning activities. (Even the ideal of ‘the city beautiful’-—a sufficiently neutral concept—is 
no longer a general one, and the ideal of ‘efficiency’ can, of course, be variously interpreted in the interests of 
different groups.) And yet the Americans engage in a great deal of evaluation—of techniques of design, 
analysis research, administration, decision making. In that respect, they are far ahead of the British, and 
they often carry out such studies in a highly skilled manner. The only trouble is that hardly any of this 
evaluation is concerned with values; that is, with the social purposes of planning: in that respect, there is a 
vacuum. Indeed, it would be very hard to fill it since even the value hypotheses hardly yet exist in planning 
activities. Thus studies of decision making, for example, are usually concerned with the content of decisions 
only in so far as this is relevant to the study of the process. However, even on the strictly technical and 
administrative side, the operations of ‘city planning’ have inevitably distinct disadvantages if they are 
divorced from social policy and the pursuit of the public interest. Thus the British have attained far greater 
skill than the Americans in matters such as plan-making and associated activities. 

. [doubt very much whether the arguments advanced in the current controversies regarding vertical versus 
horizontal building (and high density development) are applicable to the Asian countries, although the contro- 
versies as such would be of some interest. 
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strongly the images of urbanism, and with them those of civic design, are 
influenced by the class structure of the city. If that had been more clearly 
recognized, there might have been fewer adverse practical and ideological 
consequences. The twentieth-century British city no longer evokes the 
fear of revolution. But until recently the neglect of cities and the flight from 
them have continued, and so the old ideas, too, inspired by the old fear, 
have lingered on. There have thus been few positive features and positive 
concepts of urbanism which could serve as examples to other parts of the 
world. 

Nevertheless, there have been concrete lessons. One of them points to the 
obscurantism in planning jargon. Indeed, there should be a good deal of 
caution in its use: it contributes to the mystique of planning. It spreads the 
illusion that there are likenesses where none exist, and—as with all jargon—it 
tends to be used as a substitute for thought. 

The ambivalence is apparent in the use of the term ‘regional planning’, 
There are inevitably endless variations in the definition of a ‘region’—within 
and across national boundaries. The ‘region’ is a rather arbitrary entity, 
subject to the vantage point of the observer, and the particular purposes which 
the definition is intended to serve. In present-day planning, the region is 
usually considered to be an area with functional interconnexions, or with 
noticeable geographical boundaries. (Again a region—such as a. river valley— 
might be delimited because it is the object of a common scheme of radical 
environmental transformation—introduced, for instance, by a large power 
scheme.) But whatever the area and characteristics of a region, it is essentially 
a valid technical and administrative subdivision, and one which cannot 
remain fixed. Like other such subdivisions, it should be devised in the interest 
of national planning (and perhaps eventually of international planning.) It is 
when regional planning is elevated into a doctrine of its own, that its inherent 
dependence on national planning may easily be forgotten: it may then in 
fact divert attention from the need for national planning. 

Thus the common terminology can easily hide both the differences: and the 
gaps in ideology. But it is undoubtedly the ideology of planning, far more 
than techniques of design and administration, which needs to be considered 
and developed. Planning without social policy does not make sense, and social 
policy without social theory and research is liable to become meaningless and 
eventually unacceptable. 

In considering the planning activities of different countries, it is their 
respective ideologies, in particular, which should be compared. And wherever 
a scheme for the evaluation of planning is devised, there is one field of study 
which is indispensable—that of the social influences in the history and trends 
of planning thought. 

Yet more important still than any blueprints for research in aid of the 
evaluation of planning is the conditioning for self-awareness and self-criticism 
in the planning process. The system and the profession should be constituted 
so as to be inclined to assess their work, to welcome appraisal, and to be 
receptive to its findings. And this is not a utopian prescription: it can be 
translated into practical recommendations. 

As British experience has shown, ad hoc efforts at evaluation are bound 
to be inadequate. But it would be perfectly feasible to build analytical 
devices into the administrative system: to establish, for instance, a continuous 
record of its operations, and thus to provide the necessary series of data. 
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THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF PLANNING 


Moreover, a certain proportion of development funds should be set aside = 
gudies devoted to the appraisal of policies, processes, techniques and resu re 
Again the education for, and recruitment to, the planning profession shou : 
be sufficiently broad to counteract inevitable tendencies to the formation o 
vested interests in dogma and officialdom. 

It is perhaps in these respects that the social sciences could make their most 
yseful contribution. They have acquired some sophistication in examining 
social change; they are accustomed to consider intricate er : - 
their professional responsibility to focus attention on social policy. Last bu 


not least, it is their sceptical habits of thought that might help to advance 
lf-consciousness in planning. 
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I. CURRENT STUDIES 
AND RESEARCH CENTRES 


THE LATIN AMERICAN CENTRE FOR RESEARCH 
IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES: 
ORGANIZATION AND ACTIVITIES 


Avenida Pasteur 431, Rio de Janeiro 


HSTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The Latin American Centre for Research in the Social Sciences was established 
at the Second Regional Social Science Conference for Latin America (Ric de 
Janeiro, April 1957) for the specific purpose of studying the problems peculiar 
to the Latin American region in collaboration with public or private national, 
regional and international scientific institutions. The Centre is the fruit of an 
initiative taken by the Brazilian Government acting in co-operation with the 
other governments of Latin America under a recommendation of the Regional 
Conference on Social Sciences for Central America and the Caribbean (San 
José de Costa Rica, July 1954) and the Regional Social Science Conference 
for South America (Rio de Janeiro, March 1956), and placed under Unesco’s 
sponsorship by a decision of the General Conference at its ninth session (New 
Delhi, November 1956). The Conference of Government Representatives 
which met in April 1957 at the University of Brazil unanimously selected 
Rio de Janeiro as the headquarters of the Centre, the statutes of the Centre 
were approved and its activities in Brazil authorized by Presidential De- 
cree No. 41,657 of 6 June 1957. 


GOVERNING BODIES 


The Centre is administered by a director elected for a term of four years. Its 
first and present director is Professor L. A. Costa Pinto, Professor of Sociology 
at the University of Brazil. The other governing bodies are the management 
board, consisting of eight members, and the consultative assembly, consisting 
of one government representative from each of the countries in the Latin 
American region. 

The management board’s present composition is as follows: Argentina: Gino 
Germani (University of Buenos Aires); Brazil: Orlando Carvalho (University 
of Minas Gerais); Chile: Eduardo Hamuy (University of Chile); Colombia: 
Rafael Arboleda (Xavierian University); Costa Rica: Oscar Chavez Esquivel 
University of Costa Rica); Mexico: Lucio Mendieta y Nufies (National 
University of Mexico); Uruguay: Isaac Ganon (University of Montevideo) ; 
Venezuela: Salcedo-Bastardo (Central University, Caracas). 

The board has already held two meetings since the Centre’s foundation 
—one at Belo Horizonte (Brazil), and the other at Santiago de Chile. 
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The board and the assembly are joint organs of the Centre and of the 
Latin American Social Science Faculty '(FLACSO) whose headquarter 
are in Chile; the secretary-general of FLACSO is Professor Gustavo Lago 
Matus. 


SCIENTIFIC ACTIVITIES OF THE CENTRE 


The Centre has undertaken the following projects, which have reached varioy; 
stages of development: 


Survey of social stratification and social mobility in four Latin American couniries, 
The first step in this project was the organizing of the Latin American Seminar 
on Social Stratification and Social Mobility, held from 5 to 12 May 1958 at 
the University of Buenos Aires; and the general research programme, in line 
with a seminar decision, was divided into three parts, to be conducted simul. 
taneously or consecutively: 

1. Compilation of a bibliography of existing sources, data and studies on 
social stratification and mobility in each country, based on the work of 
the Committee on Stratification of the International Sociological Asso. 
ciation and of other specialized bodies. 

The work of compilation will follow a common plan drawn up by the 
Centre. 

An analysis of existing sources will be made so as to bring out the follow- 
ing points regarding social stratification in each country: Present situation, 
historical development and major changes. 

2. Survey based on a common plan also approved by the seminar and 
conducted in the metropolitan districts of the capital cities of the coun- 
tries studied. 

3. A series of special studies, the list of which was discussed at plenary meetings 
and wiil be open to reconsideration in due course, but which for the moment 
is merely indicative of subjects for future research. 

A control test was made of the draft questionnaire concerning field research 

which had been prepared in the light of the criticisms by participants from the 

various countries of the text submitted to them by the Centre; the final ques- 
tionnaire has now been drawn up, and will be used for collecting data once 
the selection of the investigation sample has been completed. 

The following national teams are taking part in the execution of the project: 

Argentina: Professor Gino Germani and his colleagues in the Sociology Insti- 
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tute of Buenos Aires University; Brazil: Dr. Thomaz Pompeu Acciuly Borges 
and the staff of the Centre; Chile: Professor Eduardo Hamuy and his col- 
leagues at the Sociology Institute of the University of Chile; Uruguay: Profes- 
sor Isaac Ganon and the staff of the Social Sciences Institute of Montevideo 
University. 


Pilot study of the social implications of economic and technological change in th 
Recéncavo district of Bahia de Todos os Santos (State of Bahia, Brazil). This project 
has already been launched under the direction of Professor Herbert Blumer, 
an expert made available to the Centre by Unesco at the beginning of July 1959. 
After a two-months’ stay at the Centre’s headquarters to familiarize himsel/ 
with the existing documentation on the area and with the aims of the survey, 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Professor Blumergtogether with$his assistant Mrs. Anita Hirsch proceeded to 
the field, where they spent about another month. On his return from this 
first contact with the area,{Professor Blumer made the suggestion (which was 
agreed to) that the survey should be phased. The first stage (in which Profes- 
sor Blumer is now involved) will consist of a theoretical study, illustrated by 
local examples, of the effects of industrialization in different social environ- 


ments. 


Inquiry into the present state of social sciences in Latin America (teaching and 
research establishments, trained staff, resources, employment possibilities, current 
projects). The inquiry is already{under way in seven countries, and the project 
is being executed under the direction of the following experts: Argentina: 
Professor Norberto R. Bustamente; Brazil: Professors Manuel Diégues Jr. and 
Joaquim Costa Pinto; Chile: Professor Eduardo Hamuy; Colombia: Profes- 
sor Father Rafael Arboleda; Costa Rica: Professor Oscar Chavez Esquivel; 
Mexico: Professor Lucio Mendieta y Nufies; Uruguay: Professor Aldo E. So- 
lari; Venezuela: Professor J. A. Silva Mechelena. 


Study of the new and urgent tasks of cultural anthropology in Latin America. The 
project originated in a round table which took place in July 1958 at San José 
de Costa Rica concurrently with the International Congress of Americanists. 
Attention will be focused, in the first stage, on Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Mexico and Peru, in each of which a leading specialist will 
prepare a national report under contract with Unesco. 


Study of agrarian systems and agricultural working conditions in Central America 
and the Caribbean. This study is to be made in co-operation with other institutes, 
negotiations with which (and with the governments in the region) are at 
present proceeding. The project was recommended to the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Board by the Central American Isthmus Economic 
Co-operation Committee (consisting of the ministers of economy of the 
countries in the region) at its meeting at Tegucigalpa in June 1958. The 
Committee resolution on the subject was endorsed by the Central American 
Universities’ Council at its meeting in November 1958, and by FAO at its 
Fifth Regional Conference for Latin America. 


Latin American seminar on method and planning in social science teaching and research. 
This was held in September 1958 at Santiago de Chile in collaboration with 
FLACSO. 
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Study of the social, demographic, economic and political implications of the transfer 
of the capital of Brazil to the interior of the country. Negotiations are proceeding 
with the Brazilian Government on the subject. 


Programme of refresher and specialization courses for young social science diploma 
graduates in Latin America. Fellowships arg granted under this programme by 
the Organization of American States, Unesco and various Brazilian institu- 
tions, as well as by institutions and universities in other countries of the region. 


Planned publication of the Revista Latino-Americana de Ciéncias Sociais in 
collaboration with FLACSO and the OAS Social Science Office. 
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Compilation of the Bibliografia sbbre Problemas de Urbanizacdo na Américf! 


Latina. For presentation to the Seminar on Urbanization due to meet in 1954 
at Santiago under the joint auspices of the United Nations, Unesco and ECL 


Special studies on the social implications of economic development in the State of Sao Pu 
(Brazil). These studies will be financed by a special subvention of 1,000,000 cry, 
zeiros given for that purpose by the State of Sao Paulo, with the proviso tha, 
at least one-half of this sum must be spent in the State itself. 


Boletim. Three mimeographed issues of the bulletin have already appeared 


Political parites and soctal classes. Round-table held at Rio de Janeiro in Augus 
1958 under the direction of Professor Maurice Duverger, of the Sorbonne. 


RESEARCH FUNDS 


In 1958, the Centre received 6,000,000 cruzeiros from the Brazilian Govern 
ment and $55,000 from Unesco (under the programme of participation in 
the activities of Member States), towards its administrative costs and t 
finance the execution. of its work programme. Unesco’s contribution consist; 
of the provision of three experts (one of whom is the director of the Centre), 
the supply of books and equipment, the recruitment of specialists working 
under contract, and part defrayment of the cost of organizing seminars. Under 
a decision of the consultative assembly (of the Centre and FLACSO) which 
met in Paris in November 1958, all governments in the region are to pay their 
contributions to the two bodies according to a scale approved and recom. 
mended by the Assembly. 

Thus the Centre, which is already regional so far as its programme is 
concerned, will likewise become regional from the budgetary standpoint. 


STAFF 


The headquarters staff of the Centre at present consists of the following 
persons, in addition to the auxiliary and administrative staff and the group of 
experts sent by Unesco: Waldemiro Bazzanella, secretary of the Centre and 
Assistant Professor of Sociology at the University of Brazil; T. P. Accioly 
Borges, Economic Adviser to the Federal Senate and Ex-Director of the 
Economic Studies Centre of the Getulio Vargas Foundation; M. Diégues, Jr., 
Professor of Sociology at the Pontifical Catholic University of Rio de Janeiro; 
Joaquim Costa Pinto, Ex-Professor of Human Geography at the University of 
Bahia; Anita Hirsch, Ex-Assistant at INED, Paris; Olga de Oliveira e Silva, 
Licentiate in Social Sciences, and holder of fellowship awarded by CAPES 
(National Campaign for the Advanced Training of Higher-Grade Staff); 
Maria Luiza, Licentiate in Social Sciences, and holder of fellowship awarded 
by CAPES. 

In addition to the headquarters staff, the Centre also has projects and studies 
in hand, under the direction of local social scientists, in 12 Latin American 
countries: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. The number of countries 
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in the region actually covered by the Centre’s work programme will, with the 


B aunching of the studies of agrarian systems and agricultural working conditions 


‘ in Central America, amount to 16. The Centre issues a bi-monthly Boletim 


Onne, 


rOVETN 


tries 


in 1,000 copies, which are distributed free to the specialists, research workers 
and libraries of the region. 


LIBRARY AND DOCUMENTATION 


The Centre is at present organizing its library, whieh though still on a modest 
sale, is already proving useful to the team of experts. It is steadily expanding 
and once the consignment of books requested from Unesco to form a first-rate. 
stock of social science works arrives, it is hoped, in pursuance of a Management 
Board resolution, to embark in co-operation with Unesco on the organization, 
in 1959, Of a service of documentation on Latin American social problems 
for the benefit of research workers and specialists throughout the region. 

The entry into operation of the proposed service is calculated to promote the 
preparation of bibliographies and study manuals, which has already seen its 
first fruits in the Bibliografia sébre Problemas de Urbanizagao na América Latina. 


PUBLICATIONS 


In addition to launching the bi-monthly Boletim containing scientific infor- 
mation, short studies, news items and bibliographical notes, the Centre intends 
to publish two books as the first step in its publication programme. The first 
isa preliminary sociological study by Professor L. A. Costa Pinto entitled 
Recincavo—Laboratério de um Experiéncia Humana and describing current social 


changes in the Bahia de Todos os Santos area. The second will be the Biblio- 
grafia sébre Problemas de Urbanizagaéo na América Latina compiled under the 
direction of Professor W. Bazzanella. 


THE CHRISTIAN MICHELSEN INSTITUTE 
FOR SCIENCE AND INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


Bergen 


BACKGROUND 


Christian Michelsen, Prime Minister of Norway from 1905 to 1907, was the principal 
architect of the peaceful settlement of the conflict over the dissolution of the union 
with Sweden. He was deeply interested in the advancement of scientific research and 
humanist thinking and, on his death in 1925, left the greater part of his considerable 
fortune to a fund for the establishment of an independent academic research institute 
in Bergen. The Charter of the Christian Michelsen Fund and the Statutes of the Chris- 
tian Michelsen Institute for Science and Intellectual Freedom were confirmed by a 
royal decree in 1929. The Institute was formally established in 1930 and will soon 
be able to look back on three decades of scientific activity. 
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GOVERNING BODY 


The Christian Michelsen Institute and The Christian Michelsen Fund are governe; 
by a board consisting of three members resident in Bergen or in that district. On 
member of the board shall always be a competent businessman, whilst the other tw: 
are to represent science and other cultural interests. In the board of the Fund, th 
business member is to act as chairman. The board is assisted in its activities by a counc] 
of members representing major institutions of higher learning in Norway: the 
University of Oslo, the Academy of Science and Letters in Oslo, the Technical Uni. 
versity of Norway at Trondheim, the Agricultural College of Norway at Vollebekk. 
the University of Bergen and two members representing the Chamber of Commerc 
in Bergen. 


AIMS 


The statutes (section 2) lay down as the principal aims of the Institute: 
1. The promotion of independent, objective research through the appointment of 
outstanding scholars and scientists to free research positions at the professorial level, 
. The promotion of efforts to increase tolerance and forbearance between different 
classes of society, between nations and races. 


THE FELLOWS 


The core of the Institute’s staff is made up of the fellows (Medlemmer). Appointments 
to these positions are made by nomination by the board. The statutes provide that 
fellows are to receive salaries which will make it possible for them to devote themselves 
entirely to scientific research work: the salary shall not be below that of an ordinary 
professor at the State Universities. The board appoints fellows for periods of five years 
but may extend the appointment. 


FIELDS OF SCIENTIFIC ACTIVITY 


During the first 15 years of its existence, the Institute promoted research work in three 
major fields: (a) philosophy, social sciences, and international relations; (b) physics 
and mathematics; (c) medicine. 

Since the end of World War II, the institute has achieved greater concentration 
in its work and has set up two departments with separate staffs and separate buildings: 
the first in the field of applied physics, the second in humanities and the social sciences. 
We shall deal with the latter only in the present paper. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Since 1939 the Christian Michelsen Institute has made considerable efforts to promote 
studies and research in the general area of international relations. The work in this 
area has taken various forms: in the period just after World War II major emphasis 
was given to the spread of information to the general public, while in recent years 
the primary emphasis has been on the planning and conduct of original research. 


Dissemination of information on world affairs. The department has co-operated with the 
International Studies Conference and a number of specialized organizations in other 
countries in assembling materials and in disseminating information on current intet- 
national affairs. It maintains the only Norwegian journal specialized in current inter- 
national relations: the bi-monthly Jnternasjonal Politikk. One series of general publications 
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on current political and social problems, Sak og Samfunn, was continued for a number 
of years and proved useful in educational work. Other series have concentrated directly 
on developments in international politics and in the organization of international 
co-operation: Tidens Ekko, Verdenspolitikken i dokumenter, Brosjyrer om de mellomfolkelige 


organer. 


Research in international economics. In recent years, the department has played a leading 
part in the study of international economics. Work in this field is currently directed by 
Just Faaland, an economist who has had extensive research experience with the Organ- 
yation for European Economic Co-operation. 

The major emphasis in this sector has been on the quantitative analysis of trade 
discrimination and of the strengths and vulnerabilities of different national economies 
in negotiations over customs unions and other types of federative arrangements. A 
yolume was published in 1958 on the implications of a Nordic Customs Union in the 
framework of the wider European integration schemes. A monograph has also been 
prepared on the European Coal and Steel Community. 


Research on comparative politics. The department has also built up a tradition of research 
in international and comparative politics. It supported the theoretical work on Histoire 
at sciences politiques by Sten Sparre Nilson, the extensive study of Nazism in Germany by 
Arild Haaland, and the collection of statements on Norway’s Views on Sovereignty by Einar 


EF Lochen. The further work in this area is currently directed by Stein Rokkan, a political 


sociologist with extensive experience in international research co-operation. 

The primary emphasis in the current programme is on comparative research on 
elections and political behaviour. This programme has been developed in close co- 
operation with the Institute for Social Research in Oslo and with social scientists from 
the United States of America in residence at the Institute under the Fulbright Scheme. 
Current work is focused on statistics and survey data for the Norwegian election of 1957. 
Aseries of joint reports are in preparation, some of them bearing exclusively on Nor- 
wegian data, others aiming at comparisons with similar data for other countries such 
as France, Germany, Sweden and the U.S.A. Plans have been developed for a broader 
programme of comparative studies of citizen participation in political life and of 
trends towards national and federative integration under the impact of economic 
growth. 

The Department of Humanities and Social Sciences is housed in the main building 
of the Institute at Kalvedalsvei 12. The department has built up a library of recent 
publications in its fields of specialization and receives a considerable number of perio- 
dicals in economics, sociology and political science. The two fellows in charge of the 
department are aided in their work by one research associate, one secretary, one clerk 
and a part-time librarian. The department has a budget of about 150,000 Norwegian 
kronen per year contributed from the Christian Michelsen Fund. 


PUBLICATIONS 


The Institute publishes its annual reports and the papers and monographs prepared by 
its fellows and their co-workers in a series of Beretninger fra Chr. Michelsens Institutt. A 
considerable number of books and articles have also been published elsewhere and have 
been distributed as reprints in the series Publications of the Chr. Michelsen Institute; at the 
end of 1958 these numbered about two hundred. 


FELLOWS OF THE INSTITUTE (1930-59) 


Kristian ScHJELDERUP (1930-35). Psychology of religion. 
Th. SkoLEM (1930-38). Mathematics. 


| H. U. Sverprup (1930-36). Geophysics. 
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E. A. HytierAs (1931-37). Theoretical physics. 

Olaf Devix (1932-38). Applied physics. 

Konrad BirkHAuG (1935-45). Medicine. 

Helmer Dan (1939-43 and 1946- ). Applied physics. 

H. O. CurisToPpHERSEN (1940-48). Philosophy. 

Odd Daut (1943- ). Applied physics. 

Einar L@cHEN (1952-54). International relations. 

Just FAALAND (1952- ). International economics. 

Haakon SANDVOLD (1953-55). Applied physics. 

Stein RoKKAN (1958-__). Political sociology. 

Head of a department of international relations: Edvard HAaMBRo (1938-40). 
Head of a department of the Institute in Oslo: H. O. CurisToPHERSEN (1949-53). 


CENTRE D’ETUDES DE SCIENCES HUMAINES 


Institut des Hautes Etudes, Tunis 


The Centre d’Etudes de Sciences Humaines (Centre for the Study of the Sciences of 
Man) was founded in 1952 by Mr. F. Marthelot as part of the Institut des Hautes 
Etudes (Institute of Higher Studies) in Tunis. Since October 1957, it has had the 
status of a laboratory and has been empowered to accept outside subventions for 
purposes of scientific research. 


STAFF 


The permanent staff comprises the following: Mr. Granai, Lecturer on Sociology at 
the Institut des Hautes Etudes, Director; Mr. P. Sebag, Chief Research Officer; Mr. J. 
Cuisenier, agrégé, Assistant; Mrs. C. Chaulet, Research Officer at the CNRS (National 
Scientific Research Centre) (France), seconded to the Centre. 

Secretarial and library services are provided by a laboratory assistant and a monitres. 


ACTIVITIES 


The activities of the Centre d’Etudes de Sciences Humaines are twofold: firstly, social 
science teaching and training for social science research, and secondly, actual research. 

The Centre is open to all research workers, Tunisian or foreign, seeking to pursur, 
with its collaboration, any form of social science research on the Tunisian community. 
It grants them the use of its working facilities and ensures publication of the substance 
of their findings. 


Social Science Teaching and Training for Social Science Research 


Since the recognition, in January 1957, of sociology as a branch of study at the Institut 
des Hautes Etudes, the Centre has done its best gradually to broaden the range of 
subjects taught under this discipline and under the general head of social science. The 
first year saw the provision of courses for the Certificat de Morale et Sociologie (Diploma 
in Ethics and Sociology) (French equivalent: Licence de Philosophie), and in 1958 
courses were added for the Certificat de Sociologie Générale (Diploma in General 
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Sociology) (French equivalent: Licence de Sociologie). During the current academic 
year, a Course On mathematical methods in the social sciences has been given at the 
Centre by Mr. R. Pallu de la Barriére, Professor at the Institut des Hautes Etudes 
and Director of the Centre d’Etudes Economiques (Centre for Economic Studies) ; 
supplementary courses in social psychology have also been given in anticipation of 
the institution, at a later date, of a Certificat de Psychologie Sociale (Diploma in Social 
Psychology) (French equivalent: Licence de Sociologie). In addition, a sociology course 
and practical studies are now annexed to the syllabus for the Licence de Lettres Arabes 
‘Degree in Arabic Literature) (Tunisian degree). Finally, the staff of the Centre is 
responsible for sociology teaching at the Centre d’Etudes Economiques. 

The Centre d’Etudes de Sciences Humaines is in a position to arrange technical 
training courses for social science research, for which it hopes to secure the support and 
assistance of the authorities. 

The directorate has devoted particular attention to the establishment of a specialized 
library, which already comprises over 2,000 volumes and periodicals. There is also a 
bibliographical card index covering all sociological writings on North Africa published 
since 1930 (Mrs. Chaulet). 


Research 


While eschewing any sacrifice of the necessary basic research, the Centre d’Etudes de 
Sciences Humaines is concerned primarily to act as a public service on call by users. 
We are convinced that, in a country in full process of development like Tunisia, research 
subjects must be closely related to the major preoccupaticas of the authorities; the 
Centre therefore desires and seeks collaboration with them. 

Similarly, basic research must be directed primarily to improving research methods 
and techniques for better adaptation to the solution of local problems. This methodo- 
logical and technical requisite is specially important, seeing that any strictly sociological 


| research must seek to exhibit the situations investigated in the true perspective of the 


Tunisian frame of reference. Moreover it is essential to ensure the comparability and 
eect the integration of the individual research projects, and this implies the establish- 
ment of methodological and technical norms for their conduct. 

With the same object of practical utility, the Centre is at pains to build up, from the 
various research projects undertaken under its supervision, files of documentation 
which will be placed at the disposal of research workers, thus providing them with 
reliable and time-saving means of comparing and checking. 


RESEARCH UNDERTAKEN 


Standards of living and consumption in Tunisia (Spring 1958, statistical work approaching 
completion). Inquiry undertaken at the request of the Sous-Secrétariat au Plan (Under- 
Secretariat of State of Planning) and conducted in collaboration with the statistical 
service. 


Study of a shanty town on the outskirts of Tunis: Saida Manoubia (Spring-Autumn 1958). 
Inquiry carried out in conjunction with the Secrétariat d’Etat a la Santé et aux Affaires 
Sociales (Secretariat of State for Health and Social Affairs). Now being printed. 
[P. Sebag.]. 


Social change in a development zone: Enfidaville delegation. Initial progress report to be 
published in the Cahiers de Tunisie. [Mrs. Chaulet.] 


Problems of underdevelopment in a rural community: Djebel Lansarine area. Initial progress 
report to be issued in the Cahiers de Tunisie. [Mr. Cuisenier.] 


Inquiry into the present situation of the hand potter in Tunisia (February-June 1958). Study 
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to be issued in the Cahiers de Tunisie. [Miss H. Balfet, Research Officer at the Nationa! 
Scientific Research Centre, Musée de 1’Homme, Paris.] 


PUBLICATIONS OF THZ CENTRE D’ETUDES DE SCIENCES HUMAINES 


In the range of publications issued by the Institut des Hautes Etudes de Tunis, th 
series Mémoires du Centre d’études de sciences humaines comprises the following titlg 
(March 1959): 

Bessis; MARTHELOT; DE Monrtety; PAupHILeT. La terre collective des Ouled Sidi Ali Be 
Aoun (The collective agriculture of the Ouled Sidi Ali Ben Aoun). 

Borre.. Les types de péche sur les cétes septentrionales de la Tunisie (Fishing methods on th 
north coast of Tunisia). 

LEGENDRE. Survivance des mesures traditionnelles en Tunisie (Survival of traditional weights 
and measures in Tunisia). 

Sesac. L’évolution d’un ghetto Nord-Africain: La Hara de Tunis (Evolution of a North 
African ghetto) (in the press). 

Travaux du Colloque international sur les niveaux de vie (Proceedings of the International 
Symposium on Standards of Living), Tunis, 1955. Part 1: Enquéte sur les familles ¢: 
salariés (Investigation into the family circumstances of wage earners); Part 2: Niveau: 
de vie liés a l’agriculture (Standards of living tied to agriculture); Part 3: Probleme 
généraux et conclusions (General questions and conclusions). 


THE INTERNATIONAL CENTRE FOR STUDIES AND 
DOCUMENTATION ON THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITIES 


32, Via Turati, Milan 


The International Centre for Studies and Documentation on the European Commu 
nities was established at the Maison de |’Europe in Strasbourg on 19 March 19358, 
the opening day of the first session of the European Parliamentary Assembly. It was 
unanimously decided that the Centre should be located in Milan, where the municipal 
authorities have placed at its disposal the old Palazzo dei Giureconsulti, in the heart 
of the city. 

The close connexion between the work of these communities and the purposes of 
the studies, research and documentation which the Centre proposes to undertake is 
worth emphasizing. The Centre is in fact designed to serve as an effective instrument, 
at the scientific level, in the process of European unification and in the activity of the 
communities. 

The idea of setting up this Centre originated in a wish expressed at the end of the 
International Conference of Studies on ECSC, held in Milan and Stresa from 31 May 
to g June 1957. It was felt advisable to establish a research body of a permanent inter- 
national character, the aid of whose work would be to spread knowledge of the new 
problems of the communities and foster the determination to solve them at the inter- 
national level. 

The Centre’s purposes, which are stated in article 1 of its statutes, may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. To promote collective research, and encourage and support individual research 
or studies, on the legal, economic and social problems connected with the Europeat 
communities. 

2. To study and keep abreast of the legal, economic and social relations between tht 
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European communities and the States outside those communities, in view of the 
bonds and mutual co-operation which must exist between them. 

3, To constitute a specialized library and a documentation service which will meet the 
needs of research on European legal, economic and social problems. 

5, To issue either scientific or popular publications and, in particular, to publish a 
review for disseminating the results of studies promoted by the Centre, as well as 
other research and documentation concerning the European communities. 

;, To promote seminars and special courses on problems which the Centre proposes to 
study. 

Work is already proceeding on the following items of the complete programme which 

the Centre plans to carry out : 

1, The organization of documentation and information services. 

2, A special service for listing the questions arising in regard to the interpretation and. 
application of the Treaties and to the legal, economic and social problems associated 
with the purposes and activities of the communities. Such material, when duly sifted 
and classified, will serve as a basis for later studies to be undertaken through working 
committees, meetings and conferences. 

. Promotion of a study course and a seminar on ‘nuclear energy law’, and the 
creation of committees devoted to the following problems: (a) public and private 
initiative: monopoly-competition. Intervention and control by the administrative 
authorities; (b) civil liability in the use of nuclear energy; (c) the copyright and 
administrative system in regard to inventions, discoveries and patents; (d) the pro- 
tection, under criminal law, of atomic secrecy; (e) questions concerning private 
international law and private international court procedure; (f) the system govern- 
ing joint enterprises. 

. Aseries of advanced lectures, the first of which was given at the Palazzo Servelloni on 
26 January 1959 by Professor Giuseppe Petrilli, member of ECE, on ‘Economics and 
sociality in the new European structure’, 

3. Anumber of talks, of a strictly technical and practical character, by high officials in 
the services of the European communities. 

The Centre has at its head a ‘presiding committee’ consisting of one representative 

from each member country of the communities. At the meeting of 23 October 1958, 

held in Strasbourg, Professor Giuseppe Pella was unanimously elected president of this 

committee. The committee is fully empowered to take effective decisions as to the 
methods and forms of the Centre’s work, within the framework of decisions adopted by 
the governing body; the latter, composed of 60 members who likewise represent the 

States of the three communities, determines the main lines of the Centre’s activity. 

The secretariat-general ensures the regular functioning of the Centre, and sees to the 

implementation of its purposes. Mr. Enzio Cortese Riva Palazzi has been appointed 

secretary-general. 


THE INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL STUDIES AND RESEARCH 


University of Teheran, Teheran 


Like other institutes recently set up in various faculties of the University of Teheran, 
the Institute of Social Studies and Research, established early in the _academic year 
1958-59, bears witness to the process of swift economic and social change which Iran is 
indergoing as well as to the resulting needs in trained staff. It also indicates the role 
which the University plans to play in the-country’s development, and the efforts it 
proposes to make for that purpose. ~ Pos ae 
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From the outset, the Institute scored a significant success: some four hundred 
students registered, and over two hundred are regularly attending its courses. The 
students are distributed between two sections: a complementary section for holder 
of the secondary school-leaving certificate wishing either to follow its courses concw. 
rently with their normal studies, or to acquire basic knowledge relating to their Tespec. 
tive professions; a specialization section for persons holding at least the university 





teachers’ diploma and wishing to acquire extensive knowledge in the different branche; 
of social science. 

The Institute is both an educational establishment and a research.centre. One of jt; 
most interesting , features is that rather than confining its work to a single branch of 
social science, it decided, from the start, to concern itself with all branches and to 
co-ordinate the teaching. 

The Institute’s courses bear on the following subjects: (a) Basic sciences: general 
sociology, psycho-sociology, economics, anthropology, ethnology, demography, human 
geography; (b) Methodology: research methods and statistics; (c) Applied sciences: 
rural sociology, urban sociology, and Iran’s social, administrative, economic, educa. 
tional, etc., problems. 

Within the framework of its research activities, the Institute has established a number 
of groups for practical work; of these, students must take part in one. During the uni- 
versity year 1958-59, six of these groups operated, viz. those for: general sociology; 
demography (study of the demography of Iranian populations) ; study of the child in 
the family environment; question of social mobility in relation to the social changes 
taking place in the country; rural sociology; urban sociology. } 

Further, with the help of a French research-worker, the Institute has undertaken a 
study of the city of Teheran (functions and structures, evolution of the inhabitants’ 
needs within the framework of urban life, etc.). This study will be continued during the 
coming years, and other studies will be begun as and when competent experts and 
research workers become available. 

The Institute’s permanent staff consists of the following: Mr. Sadighi, Professor of 
Sociology at the Faculty of Arts of Teheran University, former Minister, President of 
the Institute; Mr. Naraghi, Professor of Sociology at the Higher Teachers’ Training 
College, Professor of Social Anthropology at the Faculty of Arts, Director of the Insti- 
tute; Mr. Rasekh, Professor at the Faculty of Arts, lecturer in social science research 
methods; Mr. Kardan, Professor at the Faculty of Arts, lecturer in social psychology; 
Mr. Khadejenouri, Professor in statistical method, Mr. Behnam, Professor in demography. 

The Institute also has recourse to the services of specialists from the different minis- 
tries—particularly those from the Planning Department—for the organization of half- 
yearly courses. 

In addition to the main activities already mentioned, the Institute organizes lectures 
by Iranian and foreign scientists, publishes the results of Iranian research, and trans- 
lates and issues foreign books likely to promote the development of social science in Iran. 
It also lends its assistance to the planning bodies with a view to the training of experts; 
thus, a seminar for the training of technicians will be held in May 1959 for the benefit of 
some fifty young men who will be called upon to assist in the conduct of a development 
experiment in one of the country’s provinces. At the request of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, the Institute is at present studying problems of rural life, especially iand taxation. 

The Institute’s resources are provided by the University on the one hand, and by the 
Planning Department and private and public donors on the other. 

The Institute will issue two series of publications; the first will be devoted to theories 
and methods in the social sciences, and the second to research on Iran’s present-day 
social problems. 

Concurrently with establishing the Institute of Social Studies and Research, the 
Faculty of Arts of Teheran University instituted a degree (licence) in social science. 

In adopting this co-ordinated policy, the University’s purpose has been gradually to 
raise the level of its students’ theoretical and practical knowledge, and thus to train 
generations of intellectuals capable of understanding and, ultimately taking in hand the 
progressive development of their country. 
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ORGANIZATION IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


THE INSTITUTE FOR MEDITERRANEAN AFFAIRS, INC. 





27 East 62 Street, New York 21. 


The Institute for Mediterranean Affairs, whose recently published Report on the Palestine 
Refugee Problem was well received by the press of the United States and in academic 
circles, is a comparatively new organization. It was given its charter by the Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of New York i» November 1957. 

The Institute is an independent, non-political organization established for the pur- 
pose of investigating the basic problems of the Mediterranean area, with a view to 
finding and proposing peaceful and permanent solutions to these problems. 

As an immediate objective, the Institute plans an analysis of the underlying tensions 
in the Eastern Mediterranean—a region which since ancient times has known 
flourishing civilizations, and also great crises and upheavals that have endangered 
the peace and stability not only of the region but of the whole world. Special emphasis 
will be given to studies of: (a) the nature and background of Arab nationalism and Pan- 
‘Arabism; (b) the problems posed by the creation of the Republic of Israel; (c) Arab- 
Israeli relations; (d) the needs and aspirations of the individual peoples of that region— 
their ethnological and cultural backgrounds and their social and political systems; 
(e) the fundamental problems of Israel’s relationship with her neighbour states and 
with the Jewish communities of the world. 

On the basis of these studies, the Institute will strive to formulate an integrated pro- 
gramme for the overall economic development of that area, making for social progress 
and political democracy through encouraging a spirit of mutual understanding, a sense 
of international responsibility, and co-operation among the nations of that region. 

It is the hope of the founders and trustees of the Institute that, with the support of an 
enlightened public opinion, its studies and recommendations will contribute both to the 
welfare of all the peoples of the Mediterranean area, and to the peace of the entire 
world. 


PROGRAMME OF RESEARCH 


The programme includes the organization of special panels on some sixteen topics of 
study. Among these: the problem of the independence and viability of the Kingdom of 
Jordan; illiteracy and education in the eastern Mediterranean; relations between 
Turkey and the Arab States and Israel; the revival of the Semitic civilizations; etc. 

At present the Institute is engaged in three studies: 

. Astudy, under contract with the Foreign Relations Committee of the United States 
Senate, of United States foreign policy in the Near East. This study will examine the 
entire section dealing with the Near East found in the generai review and re-appraisal 
of United States global foreign policy which was conducted by a special subcom- 
mittee of the Foreign Relations Committee under the chairmanship of Senator 
J. W. Fulbright. 

2and 3. Two panels on State and religion in the eastern Mediterranean. The reports of 

these panels will cover, as fully as practical, the extremely complex relationships, 
overlappings, blends, confusions, and distinctions between State and religion in the 
various States of the area. One will deal with State and religion in Israel, and will 
examine these problems: Israel as a nation and its relationship to world Jewry; 
Israel as a State and its relationship to the Jewish religion; Israel and the non- 
Jewish minorities. The other panel will study the relations between Arab nationalism 
and Islam; the relationships of the various Arab States with the non-Moslem and 
non-Arabic minorities in their midst. 
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PUBLICATIONS I 
The Eastern Mediterranean, 19 57, 8 pp., free. 
Toward Arab-Israeli Conciliation, 1958, 16 pp., free. 


The Palestine Refugee Problem—A New Approach and Plan for a Solution, 1958, 136 pp., 
$2.50. 


IMA Letter, an internal publication for the sponsors and members, 


The Institute also plans to publish a quarterly entitled Mediterranean Affairs under the 


editorship of Professor Joseph Dunner, Head of the Political Science Department at 
Grinnell College. 
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II. REVIEWS OF DOCUMENTS AND BOOKS 


DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES! 





I. UNITED NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


UNITED NATIONS ACTIVITIES 


Annual report of the Secretary-General on the work of the Organization, 16 June 1957-15 

june 1958. 1958, vil + 95 pp., printed. $1.00. A/3844. 

(Ej. Pr. Org.]? The Secretary-General notes that there has been even greater recogni- 
tion than in previous years of the continuous and vital responsibilities of the United 
Nations in world affairs. This report gives an idea of the diversity of its work in the poli- 
tical, legal, economic and social fields, in respect of independent countries and Trust 
Territories alike. 

The report has a separate introduction (A/3844/Add.1, 6 pp., printed, $0.10) in 
which the Secretary-General explains the Organization’s attitude towards a number of 
special problems: disarmament, the Middle East, atomic energy, the United Nations 
Emergency Force, expansion of international aid, refugees, technical assistance, human 
rights and child welfare. 


Report of the Economic and Social Council covering the period from 3 August 1957 to 31 July 1958, 
1958, XI + 93 pp., printed. $1.00. A/3848. 
(Ej. Pr. Org.] During the year under review, the two questions which particularly held 
the Council’s attention were the more or less universal recession which is threatening 
the prosperity of many parts of the world, and the delicate question of the international 
commodity trade. The Council also studied international industrialization programmes. 
During the same period, an Economic Commission for Africa was established. The pro- 
visions governing the administration and operation of the Special Fund were drafted in 
final form, so that the latter was able to start work at the beginning of 1959. 
The report lays special emphasis on the above-mentioned questions and, as usual, 
reviews all the activities of the United Nations in the economic, social and cultural 
spheres and in that of human welfare. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Report of the Committee on Information from Non-Self-Governing Territories. 1958, 36 pp., 
printed. $0.30. A/3837. 
Ej. Pr. Org. St. Dp.] Analysis of the information communicated by the representatives 


. As a general rule, no mention is made of publications and documents which are issued more or less automati- 
cally—regular administrative reports, minutes of meetings, etc. Free translations have been given of the titles 
of some publications and documents which we were unable to obtain in time in English. 

. For explanation of abbreviations, see page 447. 
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of the various countries responsible for Non-Self-Governing Territories on their develo 
ment in the social and economic fields and in that of education. Additional detaj) 


Assembly 
puclear \ 


concerning the principles of the social development policy applied in Non-Self-Governiny 


Territories, community development, social problems of urbanization, juvenile deli, 
quency, social aspects of agricultural development, professional relations, housing polic, 
public health and nutrition. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Economic development of underdeveloped countries: Report and recommendations of the Preparation 
¥ Committee for the Special Fund. September 1958, 33 pp. A/3908. 
[Ej. Pr. Org.] This report indicates the main fields in which assistance is given, describe 
certain types of projects, and explains how far governments are willing to contribute ty 
the recently established Special Fund; it also contains recommendations on the criteri, 
to be adopted in establishing priorities and on the organization and administration ¢f 
the Special Fund, together with the text of the General Assembly’s resolution relating tp 
the creation of this Fund. 


Questions relating to economic development. September 1958, 8 pp. A/3909. 

[Ej. Org.] This memorandum, presented by the Secretary-General to the General 
Assembly, sums up the United Nations’ activities for the economic development ¢/ 
underdeveloped countries and deals, in particular, with the establishment of the 
Special Fund, international fiscal problems and technical assistance programmes. 


Replies received to an inquiry by the Secretary-General regarding the extent to which governments 
are willing to contribute to the Special Fund. September 1958, 13 pp. A/3g10. 

[Ej. Org.] Replies from 24 countries regarding their contributions to the new 

Fund. 


ATOMIC AND HYDROGEN WEAPONS 


Report of the United Nations Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation. 195), 
m + 228 pp., printed. $2.50. A/3838. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. St.] Intensity of the atomic radiation observed. Environmental radio- 

activity. Account of observations and experiments relating to the effects of radiation on 

human beings and their environment. Recommendations concerning uniform criteria 


to be applied in this field. 


Effects of atomic radiation. An approach to a general method of computing doses and effects from 
fall-out. July 1958, 63 pp. A/AC.82/Inf.3. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Sc. Bl.] The purpose of this report, which is of great scientific value, is to 

assist research workers in computing these doses and their biological effects. 


Report of the International Atomic Energy Agency to the General Assembly, covering the period 
Srom 1 November 1957 to 30 June 1958. 1958, 55 pp, printed. A/3950. 

[Ej. Org.] Second report of the International Atomic Energy Agency. Work of the 

Board of Governors. Relations with Member States and the Specialized Agencies of the 

United Nations. Administration of the Agency and its activities: technical assistance, 

exchange of persons, health and security, research. Budget. 


The discontinuance of atomic and hydrogen weapons tests. The reduction of the military budgets of 
the U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, U.S.A. and France by 10-15 per cent and the use of part 
of the savings so effected for assistance to underdeveloped countries. November 1958, 15 pp: 
A/3974- 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] This report of the first committee of the thirteenth session of the General 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Assembly sums up the discussions concerning the discontinuance of atomic and thermo- 
nuclear weapons tests and gives the text of the resolutions finally adopted. 


xovernin ie 


ile deli. 
Ng policy, 


REFUGEES 


Annual report of the Director of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East, covering the period 1 July 1957 to 30 fune 1958, 1958, m1 + 
40 pp., printed. $0.40. A/3931. 

(fj. Pr. Org. St. Dp.] Regular relief programmes and emergency measures. Financial 

situation and present relaticas with the governments of the receiving countries. Statistics 

relating to refugees and renorts from health services are annexed. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Draft declaration of the rights of the child. January 1959, 22 pp. E/CN.4/780. 
(Ej. Pr. Dp.] Comments of 21 governments. 


Right of asylum. January 1959, 12 pp. E/CN.4/781. 


(Ej. Pr. Dp.] Comments of 17 governments concerning a draft declaration on the right 
of asylum. 


DISCRIMINATION 


Report of the 11th session of the Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection 
of Minorities to the Commission on Human Rights. January 1959, 75 pp-, including 


annexes. E/CN.4/778 (E/CN.4 Sub.2/198). 
(Ej. Pr. Bl.] The Sub-Commission’s work covered the following points: study of discrimi- 
nation with regard to religious freedom and religious practices, employment and occu- 
pation, and freedom of movement; measures for the abolition of all propaganda likely 
to increase international, religious or race tensions. Resolutions. List of the documents 
distributed during the session and text of the Convention and Recommendation 
concerning discrimination in respect of employment and occupation. 


Study of discrimination in the matter of political rights. December 1958, 23 pp. E/CN.4/Sub. 
2/L.147. 

(Ej. Pr. Org. Dp.] The first part of this report contains a brief description of the measures 

taken and the general plan envisaged for this study and gives more detailed information 

concerning progress made in preparing the ‘country studies’ provided for in the plan. 
The purpose of the second part is to define the expression ‘discrimination in the 

matter of political rights’. 


STATUS OF WOMEN IN THE PROFESSIONAL, TECHNICAL AND EDUCATIONAL FIELDS 


Access of women to training and employment in the principal professional and technical fields. 
Part I. January 1959, 48 pp., including annex. E/CN.6/343. 
(Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This report is based on the replies supplied by 35 countries and 5 non- 
governmental organizations to a special questionnaire. The survey covers three typical 
professions: architecture, law and engineering. 
The first part contains statistics and other information on the access of women to the 
profession of architect. 
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Access of women to training and employment in the principal professional and technical field; 
Part II. January 1959, 45 pp., including annex. E/CN.6/343/Add.1. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Continuation of the preceding document; deals with the engineerin 

profession. 


the politi 


List of 


Juformatee 


Access of women to training and employment in the principal professional and technical field [ 


Part III. January 1959, 63 pp., including annex. E/CN.6/343/Add.2. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Continuation of the two preceding documents; deals with the leg: 
profession. 


Access of women to the teaching profession. January 1959, 60 pp., including annexes. E/C\, 


6/345. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This report is based, inter alia, on the replies received by the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Professions (WCOTP) from its national 
sections, as well as on information collected by Unesco and statistical tables specially 
prepared for the survey. It contains statistics on the number of women teachers and 
salary scales, together with data on opportunities for promotion, factors influencing the 
career of women teachers, and the case of married women. Comparison between the 
years 1945 and 1955. The report covers 48 countries and territories. 


LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


Status of women in family law. November 1958, 35 pp. E/CN.6/185/Add.16. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. Dp.] Addendum toa report in which the Secretary-General presented the 
replies of governments to a questionnaire concerning the status of women in family law. 
(Betrothal, substantive requirements and formalities of marriage, personal relation; 
between the spouses.) This addendum contains the replies from Bulgaria, Ecuador, 
Hungary and Venezuela. 


Property rights of women. December 1958, 17 pp. E/CN.6/208/Add.4. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. Dp.] Addendum to a general report by the Secretary-General. Contains the 
replies from Albania, Bulgaria, Ecuador and Hungary. Information concerning the age 
of majority, right to take legal action, capacity to enter into contracts, right to carry ona 
business, trade or profession, right of succession, and property relations between husband 
and wife. 


Tax legislation applicable to women. March 1959, 4 pp. E/CN.6/344/Add.2. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This addendum contains the Philippine Government’s reply to a United 
Nations questionnaire. 

Provisions of the Philippine legal code applicable to women in the matter of taxation: 
rates of taxation, abatements, declarations, and policy adopted in specific cases. 


Nationality of married women. January 1959, 29 pp. E/CN.6/254/Add.5. 
[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Information collected since the publication of the booklet entitled Nation- 
lity of Married Women (E/CN.6/254, 1955). Extracts of laws adopted in Cambodia, 
Canada, Dominican Republic, Greece, Switzerland, Venezuela and Viet-Nam. 

Table of the countries having signed or ratified the Convention on the Nationality of 
Married Women by 12 January 1959. Special study of the effects of marriage on 
women’s nationality in the different countries. 


OTHER DOCUMENTS ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN 


Information concerning the status of women in Trust Territories. December 1958, 5! pp; 
including annex. E/CN.6/338. 
[Ej. Pr. St. Dp. Bl.] New facts concerning the status of women in Trust Territories from 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


the political, legal, economic and social standpoints, as well as in the field of teaching. 
List of Trusteeship Council documents relating to the status of women. 


juformation concerning the status of women in Non-Self-Governing Territories. December 1958, 
21 pp., including annex. E/CN.6/339. 

[fj. Pr. St. Dp.] This document is similar to the preceding one, but concerns the Non- 

Self-Governing Territories. 


Equal pay for equal work. December 1958, 104 pp. E/CN.6/341. 
(fj. Pr. Org. Dp. St.] Draft pamphlet prepared by the International Labour Office in 
co-operation with the United Nations. Briefly sums up what has been done so far to 


F promote the assertion and enforcement of the principle of equal pay for equal work, 


International measures, methods employed at the national level in the different 


‘countries. 


Problems raised by the extension of this policy. Practical progress achieved (described 
by country). Text of the International Labour Organisation’s Convention and Recom- 
mendation relating to equal remuneration, and the present situation with regard to 
ratifications. 


POPULATION 


Technical assistance for regional demographic training and research centres. December 1958, 
13 pp. E/CN.9/148. 

(Ej. Pr. Org. Dp.] Progress achieved in establishing such centres. The basic object of the 

programme is to train a sufficient number of demographers to enable the countries and 

institutions of each region to make more advantageous use of their population statistics. 

The data given concern the Regional Centre for Latin America (Santiago, Chile) and 

the Regional Centre for Asia and the Far East (Bombay). 


Recent technical assistance activities in the field of population. December 1958, 8 pp. E/CN. 


9/149. 
(Ej. Pr.] Information on a seminar held in Athens from 15 to 26 September 1958; this 
seminar related to the co-ordination of population statistics, on the one hand, and pro- 
grammes of action, on the other. The second part of the document contains a brief 
account of the seminar on planning problems, held in Tokyo from 28 July to 
8 August 1958. 


Demographic pilot studies in selected underdeveloped countries. December 1958, 6 pp. E/CN. 
9/150. 

[Ej. Pr. Org.] Brief account of experiments conducted in the course of a demographic 

pilot study in the Philippines. Plans for other pilot studies. Methods of ‘financing such 

research, 


Possibilities of international co-operation in studies of rural-urban migration in underdeveloped 
countries. January 1959, 16 pp. E/CN.9/151. 
(Ej. Pr. Org.] This type of migration is of the utmost importance on account of its 
magnitude and immediate impact on the problems involved in urbanization, industria- 
lization and the social and economic development of underdeveloped countries. 
Data on methods of studying such migration. Activities carried out in this field by 
various organs of the United Nations. 


Seminars and technical working groups on evaluation and utilization of population census results. 
December 1958, 6 pp. E/CN.9/152. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] In this memorandum, the Secretary-General draws attention to the 

important questions which will have to be discussed by future seminars and groups of 

experts, in order to help various countries to determine their methods of classification 
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and analysis, the main purpose being to promote activities undertaken within tj 
context of social and economic development programmes. 


Activities in the field of demographic and related statistics, 1957-1958. December 1958, 34 pp, 
including annex. E/CN.9/153. 
[Ej. Pr. Sc. Dp.] Information on the development of population statistics in the varioy 


fj. Pr. C 
att of 


countries. New population censuses, improvement of vital statistics; progress in the co: 


lection and publication of data and evaluation of their quality. Programme of the 194) 
world census (population and agriculture). 


Regional work in the field of population. December 1958, 11 pp. E/CN.9/154. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. Org.] Report in which the Secretary-General proposes a work programm 
for the Economic Commission for Africa. Development of statistics. Possibilities ¢ 
establishing regional training centres for demographic research in Africa. Informatio, 
on the progress of regional activities in Asia and the Far East, Latin America, th 
Middle East and Europe. 


Population Commission: Progress of work during 1957-1958 and programme of work for 195 

1961 in the field of population. December 1958, 24 pp., including annex. E/CN.9/153, 
[Ej. Pr. Org. Bl.] This report sums up the United Nations activities in the field of popu. 
lation and presents the programme for the coming years. The basic purpose of thi 
programme is to promote the study of demographic facts and collect permanent docu- 
mentation, so as to be able to keep governments informed of the development of the 
population and draw their attention to the resulting problems. Special emphasis j 
laid on the needs of the underdeveloped countries (improvement of their statistical 
machinery; devising of methods of establishing a more rational relationship between 
population and the planning of development). 


COMMODITIES 


Commission on International Commodity Trade. Refort on its sixth session, from 5 to 16 May 1956. 
1958, 18 pp., printed. $0.20. E/3124 E/CN.13/32. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] At its sixth session, the Commission considered the following questions: 

general situation with respect to commodities; fluctuations in commodity prices and the 

volume of trade; communications by governments with regard to international com 

modity problems; creation of a world reserve of food commodities. 


Commodity survey, 1958. 1959, X11 + 183 pp. $2.00. E/CN.13/33 ST/ECA/59. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. St.] Second survey of its kind, prepared by the United Nations Department 
of Economic and Social Affairs and relating mainly to the trends observed in 1957 
and 1958. The general slowing up of the commodity trade during this period provides 
many examples of the kind of problems with which the Commission has to deal. This 
study is designed more particularly for specialists responsible for preparing and 
applying stabilizing measures. 


Examination of measures applied or proposed for the solution of problems connected with the primar 
products trade. January 1959, 12 pp. E/CN.13/L.61. 

[Ej. Pr.] Recent measures for dealing with fluctuations in primary products markets; 

they are grouped under the following headings: international agreements on particular 

commodities; international compensation measures; national stabilization measures. 


AFRICA 


Economic Commission for Africa: Programme of work and priorities. November 1959, 22 PP» 
including annex. E/CN.14/4. 
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fj. Pr. Org.] The tasks awaiting this new Commission. Methods it proposes to employ. 


Fields of activity. Proposed statistical survey of Africa. 


Summary of current programmes of the United Nations and Specialized Agencies relating to 


Africa. November 1958, 72 pp., including annex. E/CN.14/5. 
{fj. Pr. Org. Bl.] The object of this memorandum of the Economic Commission for 


.B Africa is to inform the Commission’s members and associate members about the prin- 


cipal programmes and activities of the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 
which bear upon the problems involved in the economic development of Africa and 
about the social aspects of that development. This information is classified according 
to the main fields of activity. 


Structure and growth of selected African economies. 1958, x1 + 201 pp., printed. $2.00. E/3137 
ST/ECA/57. 

(Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This volume deals with three specific cases: the Federation of Rhodesia 

and Nyasaland, Morocco and the Sudan; but the introduction sums up the stages in 

the economic development of Africa as a whole and provides a standard plan for the 

study of each country, to be prepared at a later date. 


ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Forward look. February 1959, 44 pp. E/CN. 
11/L.68. 

(Ej. Pr. Dp. Org.] Outlines the course to be followed during the next five years by the 

Commission’s various organs and working parties. Aims. Budget. Research. 


Organization of the Commission’s activities in the field of economic development and planning. 
February 1959, 5 pp. E/CN.11/L.65. 

(Ej. Pr. Org.] This note by the Commission’s Executive Secretary suggests that the 

Commission should institute a conference of Asian planners. This conference might 

be the Commission’s main body in the field of economic development and planning. 


Activities of the Food and Agriculture Organization of special interest to the Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East. January 1959, 16 pp. E/CN.11/496. 

(Ej. Pr. Dp. Org.] Report relating to statistics, agriculture, fisheries, silviculture and 

food, Summary of the recommendations of FAO’s Fourth Regional Conference for 

Asia and the Far East. 


Activities of the ECAFE/FAO Agriculture Division in 1958. January 1959, 17 pp. E/CN.11/ 
L.66 


(Ej. Pr. Org. Dp.] Brief report on recent developments in this region with regard to the 
production of rice and other natural commodities, prices and food resources. List of 
activities proposed for 1959-60. 


Report of the Conference of Asian Statisticians to the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. February 1959, 57 pp. E/CN.11/493. 


(Ej. Pr. Org. Bl.] The Conference discussed the following questions: Asia and the world 


population and agriculture census; data processing; training of statisticians; use of 
sampling methods; estimation of capital formation in Asian countries. The Conference 
concluded its work by drawing up its future programme. List of the documents pre- 
sented, 


Marketing and trade in spices in countries of the ECAFE region. December 1958, 80 pp. 
E/CN.11/TRADE/L.13. 

(Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This report covers the following countries and territories: Cambodia, 

Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Malaya, Sarawak, Singapore and Thailand. 
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Its aim is to prove, on the basis of many statistics, that the maintenance and develoy 
ment of the spice trade, which is so important to this part of the world, depends mai) 
on the improvement of crops, the lowering of production costs, the rationalization ; 
transport and packing, and other similar measures. 


Current developments in trade and trade policies in Asia and the Far East. December 1958, 43 pp 
E/CN.11/TRADE/L.16. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This report covers the year 1957 and the first half of 1958. 
Imports and exports, with particular reference to rice, rubber, tea, sugar, cottoy, 

jute, copra, etc. Capital movements. 


Trade in minerals and mineral products in Asia and the Far East. December 1958, 26 p, 
E/CN.11/TRADE/L.18. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Comments on a series of statistical tables relating to the production 

of and trade in coal, pig iron and steel. 


Arbitral legislation and facilities in certain countries of the ECAFE region. December 195), 
167 pp. E/CN.11/TRADE/L.19. 

[Dp. Ej. Pr. Sc.] Arbitral agreements, arbitrators, arbitral procedure, arbitral judg:. 

ments, possibilities of appeal, and obligations of a foreign arbitral judgement. Gener,| 

analysis of the main trends to be observed in the region, followed by a study of each 

country. 


Report of the Sub-Committee on Iron and Steel to the Committee on Industry and Natural Resources 
November 1958, 37 pp. E/CN.11/I & NR/1r2. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Dp.] Report of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far Eaz, 
After a brief survey of the iron and steel industry in the countries of this region, the 
report deals with stee] consumption and its trends. It then gives an analysis of the repon 
drawn up by a group of Asian iron and steel experts on their return from a study mission 
in Europe, and a proposal for the organization of a regional training course for the staf 
of the iron and steel industry. 


Report of the Symposium on the Develoment of Petroleum Resources of Asia and the Far Eas. 
January 1959, 64 pp. E/CN.11/I & NR/13. 

[Ej. Pr. Org. Bl.] Review of the petroleum industry in this region. Problems raised by the 

search for petroleum, from the standpoint of political security, social development and 

economy. Action to be taken by the Commission’s Secretariat. 


Progress and problems of industrialization in the ECAFE region. January 1959, 26 pp. E/CN.1! 
/I & NR/14. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This report contains a review of the general progress achieved in this 

region in the fields of large-scale, small-scale and cottage industries. This is followed 

by a study of various specific questions: capital and foreign exchange, production and 

technology, management staff and skilled labour, and measures adopted in the various 

countries of the region in the field of industrial development. 


EUROPE: AGRICULTURE 


Prices of agricultural products and fertilizers 1957-1958. 1958, V + 94 pp., including annex, 
printed. $0.80. AGRI/145. 
[Ej. Pr. Sc. St.] This document, prepared by the Economic Commission for Europe 
and the Food and Agriculture Organization, has a twofold object: to show the fluctua 
tions in the prices of various products from one year to another over a period of several 
years, and to provide agricultural experts with certain essential information on: (a) the 
relationship, in the different countries, between prices received and prices paid by 
farmers; and (b) recent trends in the comparative prices of various agricultural products. 
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The study covers Western and Eastern Europe. The statistics relating to Eastern 
Europe are analysed separately, as the mechanism of prices in this region differs from 
elsewhere. 


Review of the agricultural situation in Europe at the end of 1958. December 1958, 1v + 248 pp., 
including annexes. AGRI/148. 

(Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] This report, to which many statistical tables are annexed, gives an 

almost complete picture of the agricultural situation in Western and Eastern Europe. 

It comprises the following chapters: the general situation of agriculture in the ECE’s 

Member States at the end of 1958; the market situation in relation to each of the main 

agricultural products. 


Agricultural mechanization. Harvesting and storage of grain maize. 1958, 1 + 63 pp., including 
annexes. $0.40. AGRI/MECH/ro. 

(Ej. Pr. Dp. St. BI.] Analysis of present-day techniques and of their effects on the quality 

of the grain produced. Machines used. Comparative study of certain methods of 

harvesting and storage. 


INDUSTRY IN THE NEAR EAST 


The development of manufacturing industry in Egypt, Israel and Turkey. 1958, xtv + 131 pp., 
printed. $1.50. E/gr11 - ST/ECA/54. 

(Ej. Pr. Dp. St.) This document, which is chiefly concerned with the last twenty years, 
describes the development of large and medium-sized manufacturing industries. The 
first two chapters are designed to give a general picture. The following chapters deal 
with particular aspects: structure of the manufacturing industry, remuneration of 
labour and capital, proportion of manufacturing firms in the public and private sectors, 
and relationship between the development of national industrial production and fluc- 
tuations in foreign trade. 


COFFEE 


Coffee in Latin America; productivity problems and future prospects. 1958, x1 + 144 pp., printed. 
$1.75. E/CN.12/490. 

(Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] The aim of this report, presented jointly by the Economic Commission 
for Latin America and the Food and Agriculture Organization, is twofold: to determine 
the role of labour, material and financial capital in coffee production during a given 
year; to establish the principles which should, as far as possible, govern the production, 
exportation and consumption of coffee during the next five years. The comments chiefly 
concern El] Salvador and Colombia. 


MANAGEMENT OF ENTERPRISES 


Management of industrial enterprises in underdeveloped countries. 1958, V + 35 Pp-, printed. 
$0.30. E/3143 - ST/ECA/58. 

(Ej. Pr.] This report deals with the problems which managers have to face at short notice. 
A description of the present situation in underdeveloped countries is followed by a 
number of practical proposals concerning the management of enterprises in those 
countries. The report also deals with the recruiting and remuneration of manpower, 
the management of the means of production, marketing and senior personnel. 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 


Training for social work. 1958, vit + 349 pp., printed. $2.50. E/CN/.5/331 - ST/SOA/3», 
[Ej. Pr.] This survey relates to the principles which should govern the training of socia| 
welfare workers today; current social welfare duties and their development over the 
past few years; requirements to be taken into account in training such staff; and method; 
of ensuring training of this kind. 


Possibilities of Unicef aid for social services for children, with particular reference to institution, 
day-care centres, and other methods of care of children outside their own homes. January 1959, 
vit + 58 pp. E/ICEF/377. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Analysis of the problems involved in the full-time or part-time care of 

children outside their family environment, particularly in economically underdevelcped 

countries, and proposed methods of enabling Unicef, in co-operation with the United 

Nations and the Specialized Agencies, to aid governments wishing to improve their 

means of action in this field. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL. NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


TRUS. TERRITORIES 


[Ej. Pr. Org. St. Bl.] The following reports have been submitted to the General Assembly 

by the governments responsible for the administration of Trust Territories. 

In accordance with established practice, they contain a general description of the 
territory concerned and its population, together with information en changes that have 
occurred over the past financial year in the political, legal, economic and social fields 
and in that of education. 

There is a bibliography at the end of each volume. 

These reports, which are attractively presented and often illustrated, contain a great 
many statistics both in the text and in the annexes. Each report includes a detailed map. 
Administration of the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. Report of the Government of Belgium 

Sor the year 1956. Brussels, 1957, vit + 496 pp., printed. T/1338. 

Administration of the Trust Territory of Tanganyika. Report of the Government of the United 
Kingdom for the year 1956. London, 1957, vit + 191 pp., printed. 8/6d. T/1339. 
Administration of the Trust Territory of the Cameroons under British administration. Report 

of the Government of the United Kingdom for the year 1956. London, 1957, xiv + 217 pp., 

printed. 11/6d. T/1340. 

Administration of the Trust Territory of the Cameroons under French administration. Report 
of the Government of France for the year 1956. Paris, 1957, 465 pp., printed. T/1351. 
Administration of the Trust Territory of Togoland under French administration. Report of the 

Government of France for the year 1956. Paris, 1958, 379 pp., printed. T/1371. 
Administration of the Trust Territory of Nauru. Report of the Commonwealth of Australia for 

the period from 1 July 1956 to 30 June 1957. Canberra, 1957, 88 pp., printed. T/1374. 
Administr.stion of the Trust Territory of New Guinea. Report of the Commonwealth of Australia 

for the period from 1 July 1956 to 30 June 1957. Canberra, 1958, 229 pp., printed. 

T/1375- 

Administration of the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. Report of the Government of the 
United States of America for the period from 1 July 1956 to 30 June 1957. Washington, 
1958, vi + 221 pp., printed. $0.75. T/1383. 

Administration of the Trust Territory of Somaliland. Report of the Government of Italy for the 
year 1957. Rome, 1958, tv + 291 pp., printed. T/1388. 

Administration of the Trust Territory of Western Samoa. Report of the Government of New 
Xealand for the year 1957. Wellington, 1958, 160 pp., printed. T/1394. 
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VISITING MISSIONS 


Report on Tanganyika. 1958, 1v + 112 pp., printed. $1.25. T/1401. 

(Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Report of the United Nations Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in 
East Africa in 1957. Terms of reference, itinerary, working methods. Conclusions 
concerning the political, economic, social and cultural progress observed. The Admi- 
nistering Authority’s comments on the Mission’s report. Resolution No. 1906 adopted 
in this matter by the Trusteeship Council on 25 July 1958. 


Report on Ruanda-Urundi. 1958, 1 + 49 pp., printed. $0.50. T/1402. 

(Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Another report of the Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in East 
Africa in 1957; similar to the preceding report. A ‘Manifesto of the Bahutu’ on the 
social aspect of the indigenous racial problem in Ruanda and a statement of views by 
the High Council of Ruanda are annexed. 


Report on Somaliland under Italian administration. 1958, 1v + 38 pp., printed. $0.40. 


T/1404. 
(Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] Another report of the Visiting Mission to Trust Territories in East 


Africa in 1957, similar to the preceding reports. 


NON-SELF-GOVERNING-TERRITORIES 


[Dp. Pr. Org. St.] In accordance with established practice, the Secretary-General 

always makes a summary of the information communicated to him by the Adminis- 

tering Authorities on the subject of the demographic and economic situation (standard 

of living, agriculture, stock-breeding, industries, transport, finance, trade, labour, 

employment, vocational training), public health and education in the Non-Self- 

Governing Territories. The following are the most recent documents of this kind: 

East African Territories: French Somaliland. 1958, u1 + 10 pp., printed. ST/TRI/B.1957/ 
2/Add.1. 

West African Territories: French West Africa. 1958, 11 + 13 pp., printed. ST/TRI/B.1957/ 
/Add.1. 

Caribbean and West Atlantic Territories: Barbados. 1958, m1 + 11 pp., printed. ST/TRI/ 
B.1957/6/Add.1. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF NON-SELF-GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Special study on economic conditions in Non-Self-Governing Territories. 1958, v + 201 pp. 
printed. $2.00. ST/TRI/SER.A/13. 

(Ej. Pr. Dp. St.] General principles governing the economic development of these 

territories. Basic features of their development plans in respect of foreign trade, indus- 

dustrialization and rural economy. Social aspects of economic development. Role 

of international and regional co-operation. Studies of economic conditions in the 

various Non-Self-Governing Territories. 


SECRETARIAT 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


1958 Seminar on the Protection of Human Rights in Criminal Law and Procedure. 1958, 24 pp., 
printed. ST/TAA/HR/2. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc.] Those participating in this seminar, which was held at Baguio City in the 

Philippines, from 17 to 28 February 1958, studied various problems relating to the 
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protection of human rights: safeguards for the individual against illegal arrest and 


sons should be brought to trial; language difficulties; public trial. Recommendatioys, 


PLANNING 


United Nations Seminar on Regionai Planning. 1959, tv + 51 pp., printed. ST/TAA/SER, 
C/35. 
[Ej. Pr. Sc. Dp.] Account of the discussions, conclusions and recommendations of 
seminar held in Tokyo from 28 July to 8 August 1958. Relations between the economic, 
social and administrative aspects of planning and development. 
Criteria which could usefully be adopted with a view to the planned development of 
countries of Asia and the Far East. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ECONOMICALLY BACKWARD AREAS 


Industrialization and productivity. Bulletin No. 1. April 1958, 77 pp., printed. $0.70. Sale 

No. 58.II.B.2. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp. St. Bl.] First issue of a periodical dealing with the practical problems raised 
by the industrialization of underdeveloped countries and regions. It is intended mainly 
for officials of governmental and non-governmental economic and social bodies, factory 
managers, etc. 

This first issue contains articles on the influence of various factors in the industria. 
lization of underdeveloped countries, on the choice of production methods during the 
first stage of industrial planning, and on the management of industrial enterprises in 
underdeveloped countries. 


ECONOMIC CLASSIFICATION 


International standard industrial classification of all economic activities. u1 + 27 pp., printed. 
$0.30. ST/STAT/SER.M/4/Rev.1. (Statistical papers, series M, no. 4, rev. 1.) 

[Ej. Pr.] Basic principles of this classification and instructions for its use. Detailed 

nomenclature of the new classification. Principal differences between the original and 

the new text. 


STATISTICS 


Population and vital statistics report. 1958, 27 pp., printed. $0.30. ST/STAT/SER.A 47. 
(Statistical papers, series A, vol. X, no. 4.) 

[Dp. St. Ej. Pr.] These tables show, for each of the 223 geographical regions of the world, 

the results of the most recent population census and the latest official estimates in this 

field. Information on the world’s total population half-way through 1957. 


Yearbook of international trade statistics, 1957. Volume II. 1958, 155 pp., printed. ST 
STAT/SER.G/8. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] World trade (quantity and value), classified by region and country 

and type of commodity; price fluctuations and source and destination of each country’s 

imports and exports, from 1953 to 1957, set out in accordance with the Standard 

International Trade Classification. 


Commodity trade statistics. 1958, vu + 349 pp., printed. $1.00. ST/STAT/SER.D/55. 


(Statistical papers, series D, vol. VIII, no. 1.) 
[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Every three months, this publication provides statistics conforming to 
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the Standard International Trade Classification. General tables showing exports and 
imports and separate tables for some 150 individual commodities. 


II. SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION ! 


LABOUR LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Report to the Government of Iran on labour legislation. Geneva, 1958, 42 pp. OIT/TAP/ 
Iran/R.7. 

(Ej. Pr. Sc.] This report first outlines the labour legislation which Iran is proposing to 

adopt. Next come comments on each article of the bill made by experts convened by 

the International Labour Office. The report concludes with the final text of the bill, 


' drawn up by a special commission convened by the International Labour Office in 
May 1958, under the chairmanship of the Minister of Labour of Iran. 


Report to the Government of Thailand on labour administration. 1958, 30 pp. ILO/TAP/ 
Thailand/R.8. 

(Ej. Pr.] This report, submitted by a technical assistance expert on returning from 

his mission, gives a general survey of labour conditions in Thailand. Need for far-reaching 

reform in matters of workers’ welfare. (The expert had been instructed to organize 

an industrial inspection service andj a conciliation and mediation service, and to make 

proposals for the reorganization of the present Labour Division.) 


FREEDOM OF ASSOCIATION 


Freedom of association. 1959, 157 pp., printed. $0.75. 

(Ej. Pr. Sc. Bl.] Eighteen lessons for workers, divided into three parts: (a) Main stages 
in the development of the right to organize; (b) Part played by the ILO as regards 
freedom of association and protection of the right to organize; (c) Present situation 
with regard to freedom of association in the various parts of the world. An annex 
contains the main {convention, etc., concerning freedom of association, adopted 
by the International Labour Conference. 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE 


Organization of occupational health services in place of employment. 1959, 57 pp., printed. 
$0.40. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Summary of the answers of some fifty governments to a questionnaire 

circulated by the International Labour Office, together with a draft recommendation 

on these services. Recommendation proposed by the ILO in the light of this consult- 

ation. 


RADIATIONS 


Protection of workers against radiations. 1959, 131 pp., printed. $1.00. 
(Ej. Pr. Dp] The first part of this report reproduces governments’ comments on the 


1. As a general rule, ILO publications are issued in English, French, Russian and Spanish. 
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various points in a preliminary report communicated to them by the Internationa) 
Labour Office. The second parts contains the ILO’s suggestions concerning the forms o 
international action best calculated to ensure more effective protection against radia. 
tions, 


PRODUCTIVITY 


Report to the Government of Hong Kong on productivity. 1958, 36 pp. ILO/TAP/Hong Kong! 
R.2. 

[Ej. Pr.] This expert’s report draws attention to the difficulties encountered in the 

rational organization of labour in Hong Kong and suggests ways of dealing with the 

situation, such as intensive training courses and pilot demonstrations to show new 

ways of increasing productivity. 


Report to the Government of Burma on a productivity demonstrative mission. 1958, 26 pp. ILO 
TAP/Burma/R.15. 

[Ej. Pr.] The purpose of this technical assistance mission was to propose practical means 

of increasing productivity. In its report, it sums up the present situation and proposes 

various measures, including the establishment of a national productivity centre and the 

application of a technical training programme. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


Rapport au gouvernement du royaume du Maroc sur la formation d’agents de mattrise. 1958, 
26 pp. (French only.) OIT/TAP/Maroc/R.5. 
[Ej. Pr.] Findings of a technical assistance mission sent to Morocco by the International 
Labour Office. General survey of the present arrangements for the training of foremen 
and supervisory staff in Moroccan industry. Proposals for remedying the shortage of 
Moroccan foremen and supervisory staff. The survey covered 35 engineering factories 
and 33 textile factories. 
Annexed are proposals for the training of foremen and supervisory staff for the 
phosphate mines of Khuribga. 


Report to the Government of Hong Kong on the training of supervisors. 1958, 37 pp. ILO/TAP 
Hong Kong/R.1. 

[Pr. Ej.] Findings of an expert mission sent to Hong Kong to study problems relating to 

the training of supervisors. The report first describes the special conditions in which 

industry operates in Hong Kong and then gives practical proposals for rationalizing 

the training of supervisors. 


Report to the Government of the Union of Burma on the training of supervisors. 1958, 20 pp. 
ILO/TAP/Burma/R.16. 
[Ej. Pr.] Report of a technical assistance mission, on the same lines as the foregoing 


report. 


Report to the Government of Pakistan on a manpower survey. 1958, 174 pp. ILO/TAP/Pakistan 
R.10. 

[Ej. Pr. St.] Findings and suggestions of a technical assistance mission, which first 

studied the supply of and demand for urban manpower and the qualifications of the 

labour force, and then considered the situation as regards technical and vocational 

training institutions. 


Report to the Government of Malaya on apprenticeship. 1958, 79 pp. ILO/TAP/Malaya/R.3. 
[Ej. Pr. St.] This expert study of the present situation in Malayan industry and its 
requirements of skilled workers outlines an apprenticeship plan and contains advice on 
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the legislation needed and on the selection and training of staff for carrying on the work 
of the expert. 








(0-OPERATION 








Report on the inter-regional seminar on co-operation. 1958, 172 pp. ILO/TAP/INT/R.2. 
[Pr. Ej.] This report sums up the work of a seminar on co-operation, held in Denmark 
in 1957 (organization, legislation, staffing, financing). It is divided into three parts. 
The first describes the organization and proceedings of the seminar; the second repro- 
duces some of the lectures given at the seminar, dealing specially with the problems 
arising in countries where co-operation is still in its early stages. The third part sums 
up the reports of the various working parties. 
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Report to the Government of Ceylon on co-operative education. 1958, 46 pp. ILO/TAP/Ceylon/ 
R.12. 

(Ej. Pr.] This report contains the findings of a technical assistance expert who was 

instructed to study the reorganization of courses at the co-operative school, to set up 

provincial co-operative education centres and to prepare textbooks and teaching 

material for these centres. 
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THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 






Industrial relations in the chemical industries. 1958, 131 pp. 





















1958, fF [Dp. Ej. Pr.] This report, intended to serve as a basis for discussion at the fifth session of 
; the Chemical Industries Committee (1958), sums up the present situation as regards 
tional & basic rights; freedom of association; the protection of the right to organize; trade union 
remen § organizations; methods of negotiation; collective agreements; arbitration; and, lastly 
age of J labour-management relations in individual industrial concerns (works committees and 
tories production committees). 
or the BF The protection of workers against occupational diseases and poisoning. 1958, 122 pp. 
(Ej. Pr.] Basic principles for the prevention of such diseases in the chemical industry. 
Instances of their application. Data on the extent of the problem. Effects of chemical 
TAP substances on the organism. Particulars regarding certain means of preventing occupa- 
. tional diseases and poisoning through education and technical improvements. 
ing to 
which 
lizing COAL INDUSTRY 
General report submitted to the seventh session of the Coal Mines Committee (1959): effect given 
D PP- to the conclusions of the previous sessions. 1959, 149 pp. 
f {[Dp. Ej. Pr.] Recent action taken by 14 governments (Argentina, Austria, Belgium, 
poIng Canada, Chile, France, Indian, Japan, Morocco, Netherlands, New Zealand, Turkey, 
United Kingdom and United States of America) to strengthen general security in coal 
mines and the individual protection of miners, and to regulate the minimum age for 
stan work underground. Action taken by the International Labour Organisation concerning 
safety and health in mines. 
first 
j the Principles and methods of wage determination in the coal mining industry. 1959, 84 pp. 
ona! § (Dp. Ej. Pr.] General account of the special situation of the coal mining industry with 
regard to methods of wage determination. Present trends. Details of the methods 
3 applied. Problems which might be discussed from the international standpoint. 






1 its 
e on 


Labour-management relations in the coal mining industry with emphasis on the human aspects of 
relations within the enterprise. 1959, 95 PP- 
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[Ej. Pr.] Analysis of the documentary material assembled by the International Laboy 
Office on recent developments with regard to the following issues: extent of labour 
disputes in the coal mining industry; technique of labour-management relations; 
systems of collaboration in the coal mining industry as a whole and in each individua} 
enterprise; human aspects of labour-management relations. 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Report to the Government of Syria on the development of craftsmanship. 1958, 37 pp. OIT/TAP; 
Syrie/R.3. 

[Ej. Pr.] This report by experts stresses the importance of craftsmanship in Syria, where 

it is necessary to safeguard the originality of this form of work while developing an 

export trade. The authors recommend an overall plan, based on a series of surveys, 

which will make for the promotion of craftsmanship. 


FISHERMEN 


Conditions of work of fisherr-en. 1959, 41 pp., printed. $0.25. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] Summary of the replies sent in by some 50 governments to an ILO ques 
tionnaire accompanying three draft conventions (minimum age for employment, medi- 
cal examinations, work contract of fishermen). The texts proposed by the International 
Labour Office after this consultation. 


FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
(FAO) 


NUTRITION 


Report of the fourth conference ou nutrition problems in Latin America, Guatemala, 23 September- 
1 October 1957. 1959, 82 pp., printed. $1.00. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] This report describes the findings of three commissions which had dis- 

cussed: (a) the development and utilization of food resources, particularly protein-rich 

foodstuffs; (b) education on food; (c) national policy regarding nutrition. It contains 

recommendations to governments based on the discussions. 


Report of the FAO nutrition meeting for Europe, Rome, 23 to 28 June, 1958. 1959, 28 pp., 
printed. $0.50. 

[Ej. Pr. Dp.] The meeting recommends, among other things, that the FAO encourage 
investigations into the food habits of the different sections of the population, and that 
these should by linked with epidemiological studies. The report also deals with edu- 
cation regarding nutrition and vocational training for the staff of nutrition services. A 
survey of nutrition problems in Europe, divided into two groups: social and economic 
problems, and health problems, 


GRAIN 


World grain trade statistics, 1957-1958. November 1958, 64 pp., printed. $0.50. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] The statistics cover nearly all countries and show imports and exports 
for each trading year from 1955 to 1958. Special tables for U.S.S.R. imports and 
exports, by country of origin or destination, for the years 1957 and 1958. 


National grain policies. 1959, 108 pp., printed. $1.00. 
[Dp. Ej. Pr.] The FAO group on grains has assembled in this volume information from 
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y1 countries, relating to action in three fields: production and marketing of grain; 
onsumption; foreign trade. 






dividual port of the third session of the FAO group on grains to the committee on commodity problems. 


1959, 23 Pp-, printed. $0.25. 
fj. Pr. Org. ] The third session of this committee was held in Rome from 3 to 
14 June 1958, and attended by representatives of 31 governments. The report surveys 
the situation and describes short-term prospects. It deals with grain production, con- 
wmption and trade throughout the world. It concludes with recommendations. 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION (WHO) 








WORK OF THE WHO 






The work of the WHO, 1958. Annual report of the Director-General to the World Health 

Assembly and to the United Nations. March 1959, 252 pp., printed. $2.00. 
(fj. Pr. Dp.] In his report, the Director-General is pleased to note that the WHO is 
playing an ever-increasing part in international health action and that the Organization 
is supported by nearly all countries in the world. He specially mentions the progress 
achieved in 1958 in carrying out the world-wide anti-malarial campaign launched by 
the WHO in 1955. However, much still remains to be done, and work is often impeded 
by the shortage of qualified staff. Similarly, statistical services need improving. This 
report also sums up the regional work of the WHO and then gives a general review of 
the various diseases to be stamped out, the services to be set up, and of publications. It 
contains a list of projects being carried out in 1958. 
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Expert committee on training of health personnel in health education of the public. 1958, 37 pp., 
printed. $0.30. ( Technical reports, no. 156.) 

(Ej. Pr. Sc.] The expert committee defines needs and possibilities for action, points out 

which health technicians are most directly concerned and specifies the general prin- 

ciples which should guide their vocational training for health education work. 
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DENTAL HYGIENE 





Expert committee on auxiliary dental personnel. 1959, 32 pp., printed. $0.60. (Technical 
reports, no. 163.) 

(Ej. Pr. Sc.] This report recommends that countries applying a dental health programme 

extend their services in this field by using auxiliary staff and organizing dental teams. 

For countries as yet without any such programme, the report suggests emergency action 

based on experiments conducted in certain parts of the world. 










REHABILITATION 





Expert Committee on medical rehabilitation. 1958, 31 pp., printed. $0.60. (Technical reports, 
no. 158. 

(Ej. Pr. Sc.] This first report discusses general principles and practices of basic impor- 

tance in connexion with rehabilitation. One chapter deals with the education of the 

general public in this field. One annex contains statistical tables on the incidence of 

physical infirmities in certain sections of the population, while another annex deals with 

the psychological aspects of rehabilitation. 
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BILHARZIASIS 


International work in bilharziasis. 1948-1958. 1959, 58 pp., printed. $0.30. 

[Ej. Pr. Sc. Bl.] Of the diseases caused by parasites, bilharziasis, occurring throughou 
Africa, the countries of the Eastern Mediterranean, Latin America and the Western 
Pacific, is second in importance only to malaria. Ever since its establishment, the WHO 
has endeavoured to find a solution to the many complicated problems to which contro| 
of this disease gives rise. The booklet in question describes some of these problems and 
surveys the work done on them by WHO since 1948, adding particulars of the Org:. 
nization’s future plans. 


STATISTICS 


Epidemiological and vital statistics report. Vol. II, no. 12, 1958, 21 pp., printed. $0.70. 
[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Current data on births and deaths throughout the world. Tables on 
cholera and diphtheria. 


Epidemiological and vital statistics report. Vol. 12, no 1, 1959, 24 pp., printed. $0.70. 

{Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Statistical data on typhoid and paratyphoid fever, diphtheria, scarlet 
fever and influenza, for the period from May to November 1958. Tables on the annual 
death rate in 1955-57 and statistics of deaths from smallpox. The information covers 
the entire world. 


Epidemiological and vital statistics report. Vol. 12, no. 2, 1959, 31 pp., printed. $0.70. 

[Ej. Pr. St. Dp.] Statistical data on acute anterior poliomyelitis, meningococcal infec. 
tions, whooping cough and measles, for the period from June to December 1958. Statis- 
tics on malignant tumours of the !yones and connective tissue as causes of death. World- 
wide coverage. 


UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL 
ORGANIZATION (UNESCO) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SOCIOLOGY 


International bibliography of sociology: Works published in 1957. Vol VII, 1959, 270 pp., 
printed. $5, 25/-(stg.); 1,775 FF. 
[Sc. Dp.] This annual bibliography contains over 4,000 systematically classified refe- 
rences, with subject and author indexes. It sets out to list all sociological publications 
issued throughout the world (books, articles, multigraphed reports, etc.). The titles of 
publications in languages other than English or French are given in the original lan- 
guage, followed by an English translation. Unesco publishes similar bibliographies in 
three other fields (political science, economics, and social and cultural anthropology). 


RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


Rural communities: Problems, methods and types of research, by 1. Chiva. 1958, 52 pp., printed. 
$1.00, 5/-(stg.), 300 FF. (Reports and papers in the social sciences, no. 10). 
[Sc. Dp. Ej.] The author has sub-divided his subject into a number of sections, each 
dealing with one of the basic aspects of the phenomena taken into account in studies of 
rural communities, with which rural sociology and related subjects are concerned. These 
sections relate to the definition of the rural community; its territorial area, duration, 
population, social organization, economic life, technical potential and legal organi- 
zation; religious and ceremonial life; the psychological environment; techniques and 
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theories of community development; research methods. Each section opens with a note 
defining the status of the problems under review by specialists in each of these 
elds and concludes with a bibliography of selected works, which give a clear picture 
of the contribution made by the various sciences of man (sociology, ethnology, 
demography, geography, economics and law) to the study of these problems. Last 
comes a section listing typical publications on rural communities in 35 countries or 


territories. 


ASIAN SOCIAL SCIENCE BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Sucial science bibliography: India, Pakistan, 1957. No.6, 1958, 159 pp., printed. Published by 
the Unesco Research Centre on the Social Implications of Industrialization in 
Southern Asia (Calcutta). 

(Sc. Dp.] The first five issues of this bibliography were concerned with India only. This 

year it has been extended to cover Pakistan. It lists 2,801 books, articles or reports in 

English published in India and Pakistan in 1957 in the following five fields: sociology, 

cial anthropology, social psychology, political science and economics. The entries for 

each of these fields have been classified in accordance with the detailed nomenclature of 
the International Committee for Social Science Documentation. 
The work concludes with an author and subject index. 


Sith Asia social science abstracts: 1957. 1958, 147 pp., printed. Published by the Unesco 
Research Centre on the Social Implications of Industrialization in Southern Asia 
(Calcutta). 

(Sc. Dp.] This is the sixth issue of the South Asia social science abstracts; it lists 

approximately 350 articles published in English in 1957 in 58 Cingalese, Indian and 

Pakistani periodicals. Each publication is briefly reviewed. The bibliography is divided 

into five parts, covering sociology, social anthropology, social psychology, political 

science, and economics. It concludes with an author and subject index. 


Research information bulletin: social science projects in Southern Asia. No. 4,-1958, 178 pp. 
Published by the Unesco Research Centre on the Social Implications of Industriali- 
zation in Southern Asia (Calcutta). 

(sc. Dp.] This Bulletin gives information on approximately 150 current or recently 

completed research projects in the following fields: anthropology, demography, econo- 

mics, education, mass communications, political science, psychology, sociology, social 
surveys, and related fields. The countries covered are: Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 

Pakistan, the Philippines, Singapore, Thailand, and Viet-Nam. The Bulletin briefly 

describes each project, lists the relevant publications and gives the addresses of the 

research workers. It concludes with a subject index, an index of localities of research, an 
author index and a directory of institutions. 


EDUCATION 


Education in Brazil. 1958, 22 pp., printed. $0.20; 1/-(stg.); 50 FF. (Education abstracts, 
vol. X, no. g.) 

[Pr. Sc. Bl.] After a note on the organization of education in Brazil and present-day 

trends in its development, this issue of Education abstracts briefly reviews 105 publications 

on the subject. 


Selected educational periodicals. 1958, 28 pp., printed. $0.20; 1/-(stg.); 50 FF. (Education 
abstracts, vol. X, no.10.) 

(Pr. Dp. BI.] This is the third publication to be issued by Unesco on educational perio- 

dicals. The first two contained long lists of titles, while the present publication provides 

detailed information as to the content of selected periodicals issued in 65 countries, 
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including particulars regarding the aims of each periodical, its intended public, the typ 
of articles it publishes, etc. 


Teaching about the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. A selected bibliography, prepani®. 
by the United Nations and Unesco. 1958, 60 pp., printed. $1.00; 5/-(stg.); 300 FF 


(Educational studies and documents, no. 29.) 
[Pr. Bl.] This bibliography, planned to meet the needs of primary and secondary schoq| 
teachers and group leaders, covers books, pamphlets, journals and audio-visual aid, 
Each item listed is accompanied by a brief commentary. The bibliography is divided 
into two parts: (a) materials issued by international organizations; (b) materials issued 
in some fifty Member States. 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


Curriculum revision and research. 1958, 32 pp., printed. $0.75; 3/6 (stg.); 200 FF. (Educ. 
tional studies and documents, no. 28.) 

[Pr. Bl.] This publication is designed to help educational authorities engaged in curr- 

culum revision by informing them of the ways and means of carrying out reforms, the 

part played by resaerch bodies, and methods of planning. 


La réforme scolaire en Yougoslavie: mission de l’expert en scolarité obligatoire, par Robert 
Dottrens. (French only). 1958, 19 pp., printed. $0.75; 3/6 (stg.); 200 FF. (Mission 
reports, no. 6.) 

[Pr.] In connexion with its educational reforms, Yugoslavia applied for technical assis- 

tance from the United Nations and Unesco. Mr. Robert Dottrens was sent to that 

country by Unesco to advise on the problems raised by these reforms, with special refe- 
rence to the extension of compulsory schooling, and to organize lectures, conferences 
and seminars for teachers and heads of schools. The work he did is summed up in this 


report. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


The small public library building, by Hoyt R. Galvin and Martin van Buren. 19509, 
133 pp. printed. 

[Pr. Bl.] The building of small public libraries to house no more than 100,000 volumes 

is one aspect of cultural development programmes. The volume under review is a 

practical handbook showing how to plan and build such libraries; it dwells on the 

functions of small libraries, public relations, the organization of work, plans and 

functional arrangement of the interior. The booklet is illustrated by many photos. 


Isotopes 


Radioisotopes in the service of man, by Fernand Lot. 1959, 82 pp., printed. $1.00; 
5/-(stg.); 300 FF. 

[Ej.] This booklet explains radioisotopes and their applications, for the benefit of the 

layman (definition of an isotope, production, uses in medicine, agriculture and industry; 

radiation and its dangers; protective measures; prospects for the future). A glossary 

is included. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL GLOSSARIES 


Bibliography of monolingual scientific and technical glossaries. Volume II: Miscellaneous 
sources, by Eugen Wiister. 1959, 146 pp., printed. $2.50; 12/6 (stg.); 875 FF. Bilin- 
gual: English-French. (Documentation and terminology of science series.) 
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Sc. Pr. Dp.] This bibliography lists over 1,000 technical and scientific dictionaries 
ublished in 26 languages and describes their contents by means of symbols. Current 
concepts in the various branches of science or technology are defined in these glossaries 
kn one language only. The first volume, issued in 1955, covered standard glossaries 
published in co-operation with standardization organizations. This second volume 
deals with works published by individuals and various private groups, and relates to 
‘the exact sciences, medicine, the natural sciences, and their applications, broadly 
defined; for instance the bibliography covers some branches of study (commerce and 
domestic economy) normally included under the heading of economics. 


EXPLANATION OF ABBREVIATIONS USED 


= Contains an extensive bibliography. 
Dp. = Presents facts country by country (or region by region). 
= Supplies essential information to educators and journalists interested in social 
questions. 
. = Is very useful for knowledge of the current activities of the international 
organization concerned. 
= Supplies useful factual information for certain groups of people (educators, 
government officials, members of international organizations and social 
institutions, etc.) whose activities are connected with the subject-matter of 
the document. 
St. = Contains statistics. 
Sc. = Deserves the attention of scientific workers in the field concerned. 
The importance of these conventional signs is, of course, purely relative, and we do 
not wish their use to be taken as implying a system of classification. We use them merely 
in order to give as brief an abstract as is consistent with indicating, in the easiest way 
possible, that part of the contents of the publications and documents under review 
which relates to some particular branch of social science. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Bay, Christian. The structure of freedom. Stanford, Calif., Stanford University Press, 

1958, 8vo, xu + 419 pp., bibliography. $7.50. 

The paradox of modern democracies lies in the fact that the freedom of the masses 
has increased at a time when individual freedom is still threatened by the use of methods 
designed to mould the mind of man and condition his activities. Unlike the English 
empiricists who considered it essential to achieve the greatest good for the greatest 
number, Mr. Christian Bay holds that the main value to be defended is freedom; 
his watchword is ‘the maximum freedom of expression for all’. 

Considering the problem of freedom as an observer of political phenomena rather 
than a transcendentalist, he seeks to define the nature and implications of freedom of 
expression and to show how it can be enhanced by political action. After describing the 
new conception of freedom held by some of the champions of utilitarianism—ranging 
from the supporters of authoritarian régimes to the anarchists—and certain of the 
idealists, he defines his own standpoint: freedom implies the possibility of resisting 
certain forms of pressure on the mind; it favours the development of the maximum 
degree of individuality and diversity compatible with citizenship. With freedom thus 
posited in a social context, he considers objective and subjective security as one of its 
crucial aspects, and breaks it down into three components—the individual’s ability, 
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opportunity and desire to express himself freely—each of the three being characterisiih 


of one of the primary aspects of freedom. 

Psychological freedom is defined as the degree of harmony between basic motiy, 
and overt conduct; it enables a man to know himself and to be himself. It implies thy 
the individual has spent a childhood in which the need for security and affection inhy. 
rent in every living being has been satisfied. 

Social freedom is defined by the relative absence of external restraints on individy) 
conduct, by the possibility of self-expression in accordance with a person’s inclination 
in so far as these are compatible with the essential needs of others. It is necessarily 
limited, since the existence of institutions and laws is prerequisite for any lasting socia| 
system. It is also proportionate to the degree of psychological freedom. Social freedom 
sometimes clashes with the interests of national security, but the sole reason for accep. 
tance of the latter is to avoid a greater degree of coercion than that which results fron 
it at a particular juncture. 

Potential freedom is defined as the relative absence of external but unconscioy 
restraints on individual conduct. It is manifested in the individual by resistance to 
intellectual pressure (such as that of religion, according to Karl Marx) to the exten 
that such pressure serves interests other than his own. A pluralist society offers more 
scope for potential freedom than a monist or a totalitarian one. The greater the degree 
of psychological freedom, the more able is potential freedom to develop and to protect 
the individual from becoming the tool of outside interests. 

What criteria should be applied to settle the conflict between the several freedoms 
of a given individual or between those of different individuals? A distinction has to be 
made between natural and human rights so that priorities can be established in respect 
of the latter rights, for which the existence of political authority is essential. If a cons. 
titution violates human rights, it has to be disobeyed; there are certain limits beyond 
which obedience cannot be required. 

The author personally favours a constitution which encourages respect for human 
rights, as being most likely to ensure maximum freedom. In his view, intellectual 
pressure on citizens is unjustified except where it is designed to promote unconditional 
respect for human rights and loyal support for the constitution to the extent that it js 
the embodiment of democracy. 


Desat, A. R. Rural sociology in India. Revised edition. Bombay, The Indian Society of 

Agricultural Economics, 1959, xX + 442 pp., bibliography. 

This new edition of a work first published in 1953 derives additional material from the 
major studies on rural life in India which have appeared since that date. After defining 
the purpose and methods of rural sociology, the author presents a collection of mono- 
graphs designed to show the lines on which Indian rural society is developing. The 
book is thus designed to serve as a manual for specialists in this field. 

The initial emphasis is on the need for a sociological approach to the study of rural 
life: rural sociology, as a more recent science than urban sociology, should profit from 
the latter’s experience—it should aim at a scientific, systematic and comprehensive 
study of the organization of rural society and its past and present structural and func- 
tional transformations. Rural society in India has taken on a new aspect since the 
country become independent; the agricultural sector is undergoing a complete meta- 
morphosis based on the Indian constitution and the Five-year Plan, and the laws 
governing this change cannot be set forth without a long and thorough study of tie 
main aspects and history of rural life. Some of the chapters give a detailed survey of 
the most significant of these aspects and the proper way to assess them. Special impor- 
tance attaches to the village, as the hub of rural life in India, to its social structures, 
and to the factors which determine the growth of villages of a particular type. But other 
subjects are also vital: the family and its structure; the various castes and their origin 
and economic and social influence; political life (which is more important in rural 
environments than is generally thought) ; religion (which is a weightier factor in rural 
than in urban society) ; education, seen in its new forms and in the light of the problems 
entailed by its development; and artistic culture, so valuable a guide to the life and 
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pychology of a people. In this way a whole field of investigation is disclosed to the 


sociologist bent on studying rural society, and it will be for him to delve into it, noting 


Jaws and cataloguing forms. 
Sixty monographs, divided into six chapters and taken from books and articles in 


iournals, supplement and illustrate the theoretical section, affording a picture of rural 
Indian society in all its multiple aspects. These contributions, which are of very unequal 
importance, differ in kind and include broad syntheses of a mass of general sociological 
data; the results of studies made in various parts of India; descriptions of everyday life 
and problems in villages in many places; extracts from official reports and documents; 
and descriptive studies or critical analyses in which solutions are offered. 

Thus, studies on the development of the population and farm structure are accompa- 
nied by analyses of village administrative organization and the new social classes within 
the village community. An important historical section describes the characteristics of 
the Indian feudal economy—radically different from that in the West—and shows how 
the rigidity of the rural structures and the political impotence of the middle class made 
itimpossible for capitalism to come into being. Surveys made in a number of districts 
indicate the cultural level of the village communities and their degree of accessibility 
to the modernism of the West; with the help of specific examples, they describe the 
conflicts which rent village populations asunder, especially between 1945 and 1949, 
and the peasants’ struggle against the Zamindars. The portrayal of these socio-economic 
factors provides an insight into the general direction of the reforms and the reasons for 
repeated failures in connexion with the pilot villages, panchayats (or village councils), 
co-operatives or even the Community Development Project launched in 1952. It was 
these failures which were largely responsible for the initiation of the Bhoodan and 
Gramdan movements, the underlying principle of which is discussed at length in the 
concluding chapters of the book and which seek to promote a new social order based 
on equality and co-operation through essentially psychological action. 

But these movements constitute only one aspect of the reactions of the rural popula- 
tion in India to“experiments in modern economy. After summing up the progress made 
ince the application of government measures, the author concludes by listing the 
problems still facing India’s leaders and requiring examination in further sociological 
studies with a view to closer definition and solution. 


GoopsPEED, Stephen S. The nature and function of international organization. New York, 

Oxford University Press, 1959, xu + 676 pp., bibliography. 

The author analyses the nature and functions of international organization by describing 
the mechanisms, successes and failures of the League of Nations, the United Nations 
and the Specialized Agencies. 

The purpose for which these bodies were founded was to promote the security and 
welfare of mankind. If the League failed in its intentions, it was because it came up 
against political, economic and psychological obstacles in its fight for peace, but it was 
to some extent successful on the technical side and in the field of human rights. 

A decision was taken by the Allies in the second world war to set up, at the end of 
hostilities, an association of States which chose, through a multilateral agreement, to 
follow a given policy to achieve certain specific ends. However, the principle of equality 
which was adopted as a basis for representation in the General Assembly has had the 
anomalous result that half the world’s population is represented by four delegates and 
the other half by seventy-seven. The Organization is strongly influenced by interna- 
tional politics; the Charter is a political compromise, and the voting and procedural 
problems that have arisen since 1945 are in fact the reflection of political rivalries 
between Member States. Actually, the Charter stresses the political approach in the 
quest for peace, and the Assembly and the Security Council have so far made little 
use of arbitral and judicial procedures. 

How effective has the United Nations been in settling disputes? The main respon- 
sibility rests with Member States. The control of armaments is left to their individual 
discretion, and collective sanctions have proved a very poor weapon. However, the 
author regards the establishment of the United Nations Emergency Force as having 
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been one of the Organization’s most vital moves. But it is significant that Membe 
States have preferred to enter into regional security arrangements; even the Interna. 
tional Court of Justice, despite its important role, is not in a position to avert war, 

In so far as the economic and social machinery of the United Nations is concerned, 
it is becoming more and more complex as it develops. The Organization has no coerciy: 
power in these directions. While the General Assembly may justifiably be blamed fy 
having injected political considerations into its discussions of welfare problems, jt 
activities have enabled steady progress to be made towards its objectives, as witnes 
the technical assistance programmes. However, the tasks devolving upon the Econom 
and Social Council are too numerous to enable it to carry its work to a success{| 
conclusion. It would be better if its role were confined to that of a co-ordinating body 
and if a new Specialized Agency were set up, separate from the United Nation 
itself. 

A notable feature of the Specialized Agencies is their great stability ever since the 
days of the League, the International Labour Organisation being a signal example, 
The trend has been towards an increase of the agencies’ powers and towards greater 
decentralization. The avithor notes that the size of the financial contribution made by 


the United States of America to these bodies has led to its assumption of a leading role 


in them. Their expenditures are comparatively small but their achievements are 
encouraging. 

The desire to make the United Nations a politically effective instrument has led to 
certain de facto modifications of the Charter but there seems to be little likelihood of its 
revision in the near future: the United Nations can give a fillip to traditional diplomacy 
but cannot replace it. The only hope, the author concludes, lies not in the Organization 
itself but in the will to peace of the major powers. 


Hauser, P. M. and Duncan, O. D. (eds.). The study of population: an inventory and appraisal, 

Chicago, IIl., University of Chicago Press, 1959, xv1 + 864 pp., tables. 

In its Second Annual Report (1952) the National Science Foundation of the United 
States of America stated that ‘the necessary first step in policy development is the 
assembly of an adequate body of fact about the current status of science in the United 
States, including an inventory of our present resources of trained men and facilities’ 
This investigation of the status of demography as a science, initiated in the autumn o 
1954, was undertaken—with the financial support of the National Science Foundation— 
to provide such ‘an adequate body of fact’ for the formulation of the Foundation’ 
policy and programme in the field of population research. 

The book was written over a period of three years by 28 top-ranking population 
experts, each of whom writes with a thorough knowledge of his field. The chapters 
contributed, having been completed at various dates, are not all entirely up to date. 
But as the editors point out, ‘the difficulty of co-ordinating a complex enterprise’, 
rather than any lapse of scholarship, should be blamed for any failures to include the 
latest information or thought on specific questions. 

As it stands, the volume constitutes a real encyclopaedia of demography, ranging 
from its historical beginnings to the promise of subjects for its future study; from ana- 
lyses of the various subject fields of demography to the possibilities of its integration 
with other scientific disciplines. It will constitute a standard reference work for many 
years to come. 

In Part 1, the editors assess the present status of demography as a science. Part II 
reviews the historical background of demography on a world-wide scale and sets forth 
the position of demography in several countries to-day. Part III is an exhaustive study 
of the component parts of demography, appraising the topics, research methods, 
hypotheses and theories of the various fields. Part IV broadens the book’s scope still 
further by placing demography in the context of other natural and social sciences. 


Umer, M. J. Economics, theory and practice. Cambridge, Mass., The Riverside Press, 


1959, xv + 638 pp. 
The book is an introductory text, written mainly for students in their first year of 
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college economics, but is also of real interest to the general reader willing to understand 
the basic principles, facts and policy issues of economics. 

The volume is divided into four sections dealing with economic growth, income 
theory, the theory of price and distribution and world economics (including interna- 
tional economics, comparative economic systems, and the economics of underdeveloped 
countries). Stress is laid, however, on the analysis of economic growth and the compara- 
tive study of economic systems. The expansion of these sections reflects the significance 
ofevents during the past decade in these areas. Because no one can predict the economic 
problems of tomorrow, the author has also sought to give balance rather than undue 
weight to such topics as inflation and depression, growth and stagnation, price theory 
and income theory. 


Jaco, E. Gartley (éd.) Patients, physicians and illness. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 

1958, vil + 600 pp., bibliography. $7.50. (Source book i behavioral science and medicine. ) 
If medical sociology is developing into a distinct branch of sociology, here is the first 
collection of material devoted to this new discipline. It is the outcome of co-operation 
between doctors and social scientists—on a large scale, since about fifty-five contributors 


)® have assisted in the compilation of this joint work. 


The various themes of medical sociology are readily distinguished. The sociology of 
doctors as a professional category can be studied by traditional methods, and the 
study would cover their social origins, education and attitudes. In a complex society, 
they operate through institutions (hospitals, clinics, dispensaries, etc.) which society 
places at their disposal in various forms and using various technical, financial and admi- 
nistrative procedures. 

In these institutions reside doctors and patients, forming a community capable of 
being studied as such from the standpoint of hierarchy, structure and psychology. 

The patients represent a social category, and the questions that can be studied relate 
to its social breakdown, the extent to which particular diseases affect particular groups, 
society’s reaction to the diseases from which its members suffer, the conditions it provides 
for those affected and the types of treatment it favours. Apart from these problems, 
a profitable theme for study is the emphasis placed in the United States of America on 
health and sickness as social phenomena and as they relate to social structure. This 
notable theme and that of the relationship between diseases and family structure, are 
dealt with by Talcott Parsons in Chapters 20 and 25. 

These, then, are the questions, involving medicine and sociology, that this compen- 
dium seeks to answer. 


Janowitz, Morris. Sociology and the military establishment. New York, Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1959, 112 pp., bibliography. 

In trying to assess the influence exerted by professional soldiers on the political beha- 
viour of the United States of America in international relations, Morris Janowitz 
found it necessary, from the very inception of his survey, to have as full a description as 
possible of the structure of the armed forces, and it was this need that led him to review 
the analyses made of the subject by sociologists. It is this summing up of what might be 
termed ‘military sociology’ which forms the subject of the present publication in the 
series issued by the Russell Sage Foundation. It thus represents the by-product of the 
author’s broader study whose conclusions are to be the subject of a future work entitled 
The Professional Soldier. Despite its secondary nature, however, and the fact that it relates 
only to the United States, it is significant in several respects. 

Perhaps its chief merit is that it brings out the inadequacy of research to date on the 
military establishment—a gap which must obviously be filled. How is it possible to get 
a clear idea of the relations between the army and the public powers without having 
exact data on the structure and internal organization of the former? The amount of 
research so far done in this field seems to be negligible; there have been plenty of partial 
data but no attempt at an explanation sufficiently penetrating to give an insight into the 
American Army as a social body. Despite their zeal in studying modern social structures, 
sociologists in the United States seem to have shown no interest in military institutions, 
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although their role in a contemporary society can hardly be minimized. Apart fron 
the works of H. D. Lasswell and H. Speier, the army does not seem to have bee 
given the attention it deserves as a factor for social change. Not that the sociologisy 
have remained completely aloof from the army, nor that the army is not aware of the 
advantages it could derive from sociological study: since the appearance of its firs 
two volumes, in 1949, under the direction of S. A. Stouffer, The American Soldier hes 
provided enough evidence of the research work done on the subject during the second 
world war to establish the fact beyond any doubt. This research, however, was confined 
to the attitudes and morale of the armed forces and shed no light on the army’s socia| 
infrastructure or on military institutions or administrative machinery as such. Consider. 
ing the number and quality of studies on industrial organization, this omission in the 
case of the army is surprising. The industrial studies represent not only a contributio; 
to research on staff selection and staff morale but a coherent explanation of the social 
system and are thus a possible model for the discipline of military sociology, still to 
be created. 

But the author does more than indicate sociological shortcomings: following the 
trail blazed by industrial sociology, he describes what he considers should be the form 
taken by the study of the army as a social body. 

What is more, he goes some way towards inaugurating that study by advancing 
hypotheses and indicating useful avenues of exploration from his own experience, 
The main objective assigned by him to research—to give an account of the internal 
social organization of military institutions—is thus defined with a new precision, which 
increases in the successive chapters on the army as a social system; hierarchy and autho. 
rity; assimilation of military roles; primary groups and efficiency; techniques of org:- 
nizational control; and the soldier in international relations. The study indicates that the 
military establishment, like any other social body, is less amenable to portrayal of its 
permanent features than to analysis of the factors that cause its transformation. The 
emphasis is on the necessity of determining the forces—often external—which conti- 
nuously induce change in military structures. They are part of the social context in 
which the army exists. To determine them means defining the links which bind military 
institutions to the social system as a whole; while to evaluate their influence means 
making an analysis—internal, this time—of the mechanisms governing the institutions, 
By approaching the subject from these two angles, it should be possible to obtain a 
better insight into the structure of the army and to assess its role in society. That insight 
would have such practical consequences that it might be of the greatest interest to mili- 
tary leaders. It is equally important, however, from the standpoint of sociological 
theory and method, and the author expresses the hope that sociologists will be sufi- 
ciently alive to this fact to embark forthwith on the building up of a real sociology of the 
army. 


LerpHoiz, Gerhard. Strukturprobleme der modernen Demokratie. Karlsruhe, Verlag C. F. 
Miller, 1958, xm + 304 pp., DM18.80. 
The core of this book is a lecture paper of some fifty pages published lately as a brochure 
under the title of Der Strukturwandel der modernen Demokratie. To give it a broader setting, 
the author has now republished it in a slightly amended form accompanied by a score 
of other articles and lecture papers produced over the past 30 years. Although many of 
them relate to questions topical at the time—such as the proposed electoral reform 
of 1931 (‘Die Grundlagen des modernen Wahlrechts’) or the framing of the Bonn 
Constitution in 1948 (‘Die Struktur der neuen Verfassung’)—they all have certain 
themes in common which are characteristic of the author’s thinking. The first and most 
important theme is undoubtedly the one developed by him in his Der Strukturwandel der 
modernen Demokratie—the replacement of the traditional parliamentary system based on 
a legislature composed of individuals elected for their personal competence and free to 
go their own way by a different type of representative system in which the members of 
parliament act purely as agents of their parties. The author regards this development 
as inevitable and any attempt to check it as doomed to failure. But, since these struc- 
tural changes are accompanied by the collapse of the essential ideas which formed the 
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nedrock of traditional parliamentarism—belief in the creative power of reason and 
hence in rational discussion as a method of solving political problems—new principles 
have to be found to serve as guides for a new democracy. Mr. Leibholz sees them—and 
this is another theme that runs through his work—in the ‘re-Christianization’ of 
gciety and the introduction into political life of the concept of responsibility to 


God. 


Lipset, Seymour Martin and Benprx, Reinhard. Social mobility in industrial society. 


Berkeley, Los Angeles, Calif., University of California Press, 1959, x1 ++ 309 pp., 

$5.00. 

This book, which is the work of two well-known United States sociologists, both pro- 
fessors at the University of California (Berkeley), deals with social mobility in industrial 
ciety. In fact, however, the data it uses and the hypotheses it confirms or 
invalidates relate it particularly to the most advanced of industrial societies—that 
of the U.S.A. 

Buttressed by a powerful array of statistics, it discusses a number of concrete problems 
and proceeds from them to make a critical examination of existing theories and 
reformulate the problem of industrial mobility. 

This is first considered on the level of society in general and then as it affects a 
particular city. 

On the first level, mobility is explained by the process of urbanization and the specia- 
lization inherent in industrial development of all kinds, and it is then considered against 
the background of the traditionally egalitarian ideology of United States society. The 
degree of mobility is measured at various periods and studies are made, applying the 
usual criteria, of its variations by religious or racial groups, by groups having the same 
‘ocial status’, by professional groups and by generations. ‘he most important question, 
as always, is that of the élite; an entire chapter is devoted to the group of top business 
executives in the U.S.A., the various analyses that have been made of its mobility, 
and its present sources of recruitment. 

At the city level, the same problems recur but the variations, the passage from one 
environment or profession to another, are more easily explained and traced in space 
and time. The authors make use in this connexion of a detailed study of the labour 
market in an American town. The authors succeed, by their analysis of social mobility 
in the United States, in casting doubt on the generalizations habitually accepted on 
the subject; and it now seems questionable whether mobility is any more rapid in 
the U.S.A. than in Europe. 

With the advance of industrialization, there is no more a slackening in mobility 
than a coagulation in the ranks of the top business executives. Social mobility turns 
out to be the permanent feature, operating at a constant rate, of a society going through 
aperiod of growth. 


MastaND, Richard L., SARAsoN, Seymour B. and GLapwin, Thomas. Mental subnor- 
mality. Biological, psychological and cultural factors. A survey of research sponsored by the 
National Association for Retarded Children. New York, Basic Books, 1958, 8vo, 442 pp., 
bibliography. $6.75. 

Of the 4,200,000 children born every year in the United States of America, 3 per cent 
126,000) never attain the mental age of 12, 0.3 per cent (12,600) remain at a mental 

level below that of a normal 7-year-old child, and 0.1 per cent (4,200)—providing 

they survive—remain complete imbeciles incapable of looking after their most elemen- 
tary personal needs. How far can scientific disciplines like biology, psychology and 
anthropology explain these statistics? How can the causes of this state of affairs be 
isolated so that education—and especially preventive education—programmes can 
be worked out and applied? It is precisely this aim which the present work has in view. 

It comprises two reports, both prepared on the basis of research conducted under the 

auspices of the National Association for Retarded Children. Its interest largely resides 

in the fact that it is the fruit of collaboration between specialists of different disciplines 
who have combined to study this most engrossing socia) problem. The two reports, 
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in fact, take on full significance only through the light they shed on each other, thy 
proving once again that it is impossible in the social or human sciences to explain facy 
within the narrow compass of a single discipline. 

The first report, which is compiled by a physician, analyses the main biologica| 
causes of mental backwardness. A particularly significant feature is the evidence j 
provides, in the apparently strictly limited field it covers, of the extent to which fund 
mental research can find the key to the solution of practical problems, and of hoy 
everything seems to hang together once even the slightest attempt is made to illuminat 
the subject, as witness the fact that the research work on viruses and cancer has proved 
of importance to the geneticist. As to the actual causes of retardation, they are mainl 


pre-natal, although some occur at or after birth. The statistics go to show that with 


most mental defectives their condition is due to a pre-natal factor, without it being 
possible to state how far it is genetic or environmental. The advance of knowledge in 
this field would seem to depend on the formulation of programmes broad enough to 
attract research workers trained in the most varied branches of medicine or biology, 
and sufficiently publicized to ensure that the problem of mental subnormality is uni. 
versally recognized as a subject for possible study. 

The second report is the fruit of joint work by a psychologist and an anthropologis 
and gives due consideration to the psychological and cultural factors governing mental 
backwardness. The inclusion of an anthropologist in the team of editors shows how 
clearly it was realized from the very outset of the survey that the problem under review 
was as much social and cultural as biological and psychological. However great the 
importance attached to the individual and his environment where mental retardation 
factors are concerned, it soon emerges that equal attention must be paid to the way 
in which society defines, perceives and reacts to mental backwardness, and judges 
it without going further into its cause. However severely affected the individual may 
be in himself, his subnormality is primarily judged by cultural standards leading to his 
acceptance or rejection; its cause may well be organic but its extent depends primarily 
on social criteria. The authors accordingly make a point throughout their report of 
evaluating mental backwardness with the aid of these criteria and the tests usual y 
applied in social psychology. The conclusion reached in their investigation is that social 
and cultural factors do in fact play an important role in mental subnormality, although 
there is insufficient evidence to make it possible to say definitely how and when they 
operate; in other words, this entire field is still to be explored. Although behavioural 
experts have for fifty years attached great importance to the study of cultural variations 
as they affect personality development, the problems of mental subnormality as such 
have been badly neglected from the standpoint of theory and practice alike. The finding 
of the psychologist and anthropologist thus coincide with what the biologist has con- 
cluded regarding future research: that, if it is to be successful, it must have the colla- 
boration of experts trained in different disciplines and must be adequately publicized. 
From that point of view, all the studies constituting the survey seem well fitted to 
arouse the interest of social scientists; they disclose a field of study requiring the conver- 
gence of different disciplines and offering an opportunity for the advancement side 
by side of method and theory. 


XRwettler Codex 430 of Father Florian Paucke, S.F. Published by Etta Becker-Donner in 
collaboration with Gustav Otruba. Preface by Etta Becker-Donner; Introduction by 
Gustav Otruba. Archiv fiir Vélkerkunde (Museum fiir Vélkerkunde, Vienna), 
V.4/1. Vienna IX, Wilhelm Braumiiller, Part I, Vol. 1, 1959, 444 pp. + 29 plates, 
some of which are in colour. 

The social sciences, and particularly the ethnological disciplines, owe much to the 

Jesuits. While the latter were not the first to give us a detailed description of the morals 

and customs of the foreign peoples to whom they preached the Gospel, they left us, 

on this subject, documents which are among the best existing, and to which sociologists 
and anthropologists have had large-scale recourse for over a century. Not until out 
own day did professional ethnographers assemble information on the Indian tribe: 
of South America as full and accurate as that supplied in the eighteenth century by 
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Dobrizhoffer, Sanchez Labrador, Muster and, finally, Florian Paucke, whose work is 
the subject of this review. 

The Jesuit missionaries expelled from Spanish America during the years 1762-66 
yed the long periods of leisure, forced on them by the dissolution of their Order, to 
write at length. Thus Father Florian Paucke, the companion of the famed Dobrizhoffer 
and inheritor of his San Xavier mission in the Gran Chaco, drafted in 1770, in the 
Cistercian monastery of Zwettler in Austria, a monumental work, the first volume of 
which has just been published thanks to the help of the Austrian Government, and to 
the efforts of Dr. Etta Becker-Donner (Director of the Vienna Museum of Ethnography) 
and the publishing firm of Wilhelm Braumiiller. It is, in fact, not entirely the first 
time that Father Paucke’s manuscript has been published. Two very abridged editions 
were issued in the nineteenth century; and in 1940 the University of Tucuman, in 
Argentina, published a Spanish transiation of it by Edmundo Wernicke. Unfortunately 
ithas now become almost impossible to find copies of this excellent translation. 

As Dr. Becker-Donner points out in the Preface, Father Florian Paucke by no means 
equalled his colleague Dobrizhoffer in brilliance; but he had, for us, the advantage 
that he displayed curiosity and was at the same time modest and thorough. He concer- 
ned himself with a thousand details, overlooked by others, but many of which, in our 
day, have assumed an importance that he himself never suspected. 

This first volume contains the story of Father Paucke’s journey from Europe to 
Agentina, of his stay with the Mocovi Indians, and of his expulsion from Paraguay. 
The specifically ethnographical part of the work will be published during 1959. His 
reminiscences are, in themselves, a mine of information as to colonial customs in Argen- 
tina, and especially as to daily life in a Jesuit mission. Because of the impassioned dis- 
cussion to which the fabulous ‘Jesuit State in Paraguay’ has given rise during the past 
two hundred years, they have a documentary value much greater than that of better- 
known works of an ‘apologetic’ nature. 

Father Paucke’s account is preceded, in this volume, by a general study on the 
Jesuit missions in South America, from the pen of Dr. Gustav Otruba. Chapter V, 
‘Economic and Social Organization of th: so-called Jesuit State in Paraguay’ is of 
direct interest to sociologists. It shows that the ‘accommodation’ so often made a matter 
of reproach to the Jesuits was in fact what one would call, today, ‘planned accultura- 
tion’. The methods used by the Jesuits to improve the Indians’ living conditions should 
be compared with those recommended by national and international agencies for 
community development projects on behalf of less-favoured territories. In the light of 
the modern conception of aid to so-called primitive peoples, the Jesuits’ system is 
revealed as a bold piece of pioneering work in this direction. 

Father Paucke’s volume is illustrated with ingenuous water-colours, but, as in the 
case of the text itself, this lack of sophistication makes them all the more valuable. They 
have been reproduced in coloured plates which enhance the quality of the edition. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Apcocx, C. J., McCreary, J. R., Rrrcn, J. E. and Somerset, H. C. A. Personality 
and physique. A Rorschach study of Maori and Europeans. Wellington, New 
Zealand, Victoria University, 1958, 8vo, 93 pp. (Victoria University of Wellington, 
Publications in psychology, 12.) 

Direct studies of two ethnic groups, the Maori and Pakeha (New Zealanders of Euro- 

pean origin), with a view to verifying certain hypotheses concerning the relations 

between physique and personality. A critical analysis of the various tests used, 
particularly the Rorschach test. 
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BansiL, P. C. India’s food resources and population. A historical and analytical Study, 
Bombay, Vora & Co., 1958, 12m0, 252 pp., bibliography. Rs.10.00. 

The development of Indian agricultural production, mainly since the second worl 

war. A parallel study of the population position and the standard of living; forecast 

for the next twenty years. 


Bibliography on co-operation/Bibliographie sur la coopération. Geneva, International Labour 
Office Library/Bureau international du travail, Bibliothéque, 1958, 4to, 1 + 128 pp, 
mimeographed. (Bibliographical contributions, 14/Contributions bibliographiques, 14.) 

A list of the documentary material on co-operatives to be found in the Library of the 

International Labour Office; a list, by countries, of books and reviews received since 

1945; a selection of important works published since the end of the nineteenth century, 

classified analytically; a list of the International Labour Office’s publications on this 

subject; author and country indexes. 


Byerstept, Ake. Definitions of sociometry. An expert vote. New York, Beacon House, 

1958, 8vo, 20 pp., figures. (Sociometry monographs, 39.) 
Thirteen definitions of sociometry taken from the works of leading specialists were 
submitted to 131 experts for their comments. On the basis of the replies received, the 
author suggests a definition of ‘sociometry’ and of ‘preferential sociometry’. 


Boom, Sol. Dr. Carlos 7. Finlay. Extension of remarks in the House of Representatives, 
28 October 1943. Preface by Julio Martinez Paez. Havana, Cuba, Ministry of Health 
and Social Assistance, 1959, 8vo, 34 pp., illustrated, facsimile, portrait. (Booklet on 
sanitation history, 13.) 

This speech, which was given in the House of Representatives, in 1943, by Mr. Sol 

Bloom, Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee, sketches the personality, life and 

work of the Cuban scientist, Dr. Carlos J. Finlay, who discovered how yellow fever 


is transmitted. 


Bo.ie DE BAL, Marcel. Relations humaines and relations industrielles. Préface de Arthur 


Doucy. Bruxelles, Editions de I’Institut de Sociologie Solvay, 1958, 8vo, vi + 15 5 pp., 
bibliography. 40 BF. (Travaux du Centre de sociologie du travail, 4.) 
Human relations have not succeeded in establishing social peace; trade-unionists and 
sociologists are now laying greater stress on industrial relations. After stating the prob- 
lem and outlining the theoretical solutions, the author presents the conclusions of the 
conference on this subject held in Rome, in January 1956. 


Burpick, Eugene and Bropsecx, Arthur J. (eds.) American voting behaviour, Glencoe, 
Ill., The Free Press, 1959, 8vo, tv + 475 pp., figures, bibliography. $7.50. 

The 22 monographs contained in this volume are written by sociologists, psychologists, 

economists and political scientists; after analysing the theories expounded in the four 

main works on electoral psychology published in the United States of America and the 

United Kingdom, the authors consider the new methods which make possible a detailed 

study of the citizens’ voting behaviour. 


Carrncross, Alec. The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Princeton, 
N.J., Princeton University, Department of Economics and Sociology, International 
Finance Section, 1959, 8vo, 36 pp. (Essays in international finance, 33.) 

Functions of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and its role 

with regard to the international money market; statement of its activities since its 


creation. 


CavaLul, Luciano. La Gioventu del quartiere operaio. Consigliere comunale sovrinten- 
dente: Gianni Baget-Bozzo; direttore della ricerca: Luciano Cavalli. Genova, Folls 
Pagano, 1959, 8vo, 60 pp., bibliography. (Le Inchieste del I’ Ufficio studi sociali e del lavoro 
del commune di Genova, 3.) 
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Description and results of three surveys which were carried out among young workers 
between 16 and 24 years of age), employed in the engineering industries in Genoa, 
on standard of education, the family and working environment and the use of leisure 


time. 


Cuacon, Vamireh. Co-operativismo e comunitarismo. Estudo de organizagao sécio- 
econémica. Rio de Janeiro, Universidade de Minas Gerais, 1959, 8vo, 111 pp., 
bibliography. (Estudos sociais e politicos, 5.) 

Any attempt to apply the results of foreign experience with regard to producers’ co- 

operatives and communal work, however valuable they may be in themselves, will 

encounter considerable difficulties in Brazil, a country which is in process of rapid 
industrialization. 


CoustE, Pierre-Bernard. L’Association des pays d’outre-mer a la Communauté économique 
européenne. Préface de Maurice Byé. Paris, Librairies techniques, 1959, 8vo, xvi + 
988 pp., figures, bibliography. 1,500 FF. 

The author, an economist and the head of an industrial firm, analyses the under- 

development of the African countries and the economic significance of the Rome 

Treaty; he then discusses the new markets which the European Economic Community 

has opened up for the various overseas products. 


Dunsar, Gary S. Historical geography of the Carolina Outer Banks. Supervised and edited 
by Fred Kniffen. Baton Rouge, La., Louisiana State University Press, 1958, 4to, 
xm + 234 pp., mimeographed, illustrated, maps, bibliography. $3.00. (Louisiana 
State University studies; Coastal studies series, 3.) 

A geographical and historical study of the chain of islands stretching along the coast 

fom Virginia to Portsmouth; origins and distribution of the population; development 

of human activities, from fishing to catering for holiday visitors. 


Economics of underdevelopment (The). A series of articles and papers selected and edited 
by A. N. Agarwala and S. P. Singh. Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1958, 8vo, 
vit + 510 pp., figures. 30/- (stg.). 

Aselection of 21 articles published during the last 15 years on underdevelopment: 

theoretical studies in the light of the main economic doctrines, definitions and charac- 

teristics, and, lastly, an analysis of four patterns of economic development. 


Education in Latin America: a partial bibliography. Washington, Pan American Union, 
Department of Cultural Affairs, Section of Educational Interchange, Division of 
Education, 1958, 4to, vi + 50 pp., mimeographed. $0.25. 

An annotated list of books and articles in English—most of which have been published 

since 1945—constituting a considerable body of documentation on the level of educa- 

tion, the main results achieved and the existing institutions, for Latin America as a 

whole and for each of the 20 countries it includes. An annex gives the addresses of the 

reviews mentioned in the text. 


Formation des agents de Maitrise dans la sidérurgie des pays de la Communauté (La). Compte 
rendu des journées d’études des 29 et 30 mai 1958 4 Luxembourg. Communauté 
européenne du charbon et de l’acier, Haute autorité, Division des problémes du 
travail, 1958, 4to, 129 + 16 pp. 

Detailed account of the different methods used for the selection and training of foremen 

and supervisory staff in the countries belonging to the Community, followed by a 

general summary of the main documents analysed during this study meeting. 


Franku Wollmanovi k sedmdesatinam. Sbornik praci. Praha, Statni pedagogické Naklada- 
telstvi, 1958, 8vo, 692 pp., illustrated, full-page portrait, bibliography. [Filosoficka 
fakulta v Brné.] 

‘Wollman Miscellany’: a collection of articles dedicated to Frank Wollman, Doctor 
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of Philology and Professor of Slavonic Literature at the University of Brno, in honoy 
of his seventieth birthday. 


GREYFIE DE BELLECOMBE, Louis. Les Conventions collectives de travail en Union soviétique, 
Préface de René David. Paris, La Haye, Mouton et Cie., 1958, 8vo, 172 pp., biblio. 
graphy. (Ecole pratique des hautes études, VIe section, Sciences économiques et sociales, 
Etudes sur V’économie et la sociologie des pays slaves, 111.) 

An essentially historical study of collective labour agreements, which provide a charac. 

teristic example of the evolution of legal concepts in socialist law. The annex reproduces 

the 1956 collective agreement of the Moscow motor-car factory. 


Grimes, Alan P. and Horwitz, Robert H. Modern political ideologies. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1959, 8vo, xvI + 535 pp. $5.00. 

This book presents certain writings by the main representatives of modern political 

ideologies (political leaders and theorists from the seventeenth to the twentieth century): 

in some cases extracts characteristic of their ideas are quoted, in others summaries 

of their works are given. 


Harris, George L. (in collaboration with Moukhtar Ani, Mildred C. Bigelow, John 
Cookson, Sheila C. Gillen and George A. Lipsky.) Iraq, its people, its society, its culture, 
New Haven, Conn., Human Relations Area Files Press, 1958, 8vo, xiv + 350 pp., 
bibliography. $7.00. (Survey of world cultures, 3.) 

General information concerning modern Iraq: history, geography, political system, 

population, economy, finance, education, religion, arts, etc. Abundant documentation, 

lengthy bibliography. 


Hartmann, Georges. Conjonctures économiques d’hier, d’aujourd’hui, de demain. Quand un 
crise économique pourrait-elle se produire? Geneve, Editions générales, 1958, 8vo, 173 pp., 
figures. [Commerce and industry. ] 

Economic fluctuations: theoretical study and application to the economic history of the 

major powers. A popular work, inspired by the American crisis in 1957, which showed 

the efficacy of economic forecasting and the importance of the psychological factor in 
economic recovery. 


Ho ister, William W. China’s gross national product and social accounts. 1950-1957. 
Glencoe, Il]., The Free Press, 1958, 8vo, xvm1 + 161 pp., bibliography. $4.00. 
[Massachusetts Institute of Technology, The Center for International Studies.] 

Annotated statistics concerning the development of China’s national product and the 

distribution of the national income from 1950 to 1957. 


Information dans I’ entreprise (L’). Une expérience auprés des cadres subalternes de trois 
entreprises. Etude exécutée pour |’Office belge pour l’accroissement de la produc- 
tivité. Liége, Impr. H. Vaillant-Carmanne, 1959, 8vo, 82 pp. (Travaux de |’ Institut 
de Sociologie de la Faculté de Droit de Liége, 9.) 

Lack of information in an industrial concern causes numerous misunderstandings, 

creates a bad atmosphere and leads to a decline in productivity. Surveys were carried 

out in three firms with a view to finding a solution to this problem; they showed that 
the sociologist can combine action with research. 


Jounston, Bruce F. The staple food economies of Western tropical Africa. Stanford, Calif., 
Stanford University Press, 1958, 8vo, xm + 306 pp., maps, bibliography. $6.00. 
(Stanford University Food Research Institute studies in tropical development.) 

Industrial development, urbanization and the evolution of civilization in Western 

Africa have created new agricultural needs. On the basis of physical, geographical 

and demographic data, and with due regard to the food habits of each region, the 

author considers the possibilities of introducing more rational and more profitable 
agricultural methods. 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


kinc, Clarence. Working with people in small communities. Case records of community 
development in different countries. New York, Harper, 1958, 8vo, x + 130 pp. 
$2.50. 

Eleven short monographs on selected villages in various underdeveloped countries, 

describing the efforts made by the people to eradicate illiteracy, solve social problems 

and overcome economic depressions; they also indicate the methods to be recom- 

mended to those wishing to help such people or guide them in these directions. 


Korrer, Herbert. Landbevilkerung im sozialen Wandel. Ein Beitrag zur landlichen Sozio- 
logie. Diisseldorf; Kéln, E. Diederichs Verlag, 1958, 8vo, 183 pp., figures, biblio- 
aphy. 
wer outlining the development of European agricultural society since the Middle 
Ages, the author shows that the traditional opposition between the towns and rural 
yeas no longer exists and that agriculture, to the extent that it is adopting modern 
techniques, has become a part of industrial civilization. 


Kraines, Oscar. Congress and the challenge of big government. Foreword by Dwight Waldo. 
New York, Bookman Associates, 1958, 8vo, 129 pp., bibliography. (Bookman mono- 
graph series.) 

An account of the first major survey of the problems of American administration, 

carried out in 1887-88 by a Senate committee of inquiry, under the chairmanship of 

Senator Cockrell. 


Manpower problems in economic development. A selected bibliography prepared by Keith 
Simpson and Hazel C. Benjamin. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, Department 
of Economics and Sociology, Industrial Relations Section, 1958, 8vo, v1 + 93 pp. 
(Bibliographical series, 85.) 

An annotated bibliography of American and English books dealing with theories of 
economic development, the role of the manpower factor in the economy, various 
employment policies at the governmental or individual business levels, labour laws, 
the role structure of trade unions, and problems of recruitment in the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom. Brief abstracts of important books are 
included. 


McCartuy, Raymond G, (ed.). Drinking and intoxication. Selected readings in social 
attitudes and controls. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1959, 8vo, xx + 455 pp., 
16 plates. $7.50. (Yale center of alcohol studies.) 

The author has collected various articles and monographs dealing with drinking 

through the ages and in all continents; he shows that excessive drinking is not a new 

phenomenon peculiar to the modern age, and that the effects of laws against drunken- 
ness have always been very limited. 


Meir, Richard L. Modern science and the human fertility problem. Sponsored by the Conser- 
vation Foundation, New York, J. Wiley & Sons; London, Chapman & Hall, 1959, 
8vo, xIv + 263 pp., bibliography. $5.95. 

Modern scientific methods of birth control; their influence on the growth of the popu- 

lation, on social institutions and on the economy of the different civilizations. 


Menpras, Henri. Les Paysans et la modernisation de l’agriculture. Compte rendu d’une 
enquéte pilote. Paris, Centre national de la recherche scientifique, 1958, 8vo., 
150 pp., folding maps, 1,200 FF. (Travaux du Centre d’ études sociologiques.) 

As a sequel to studies on the agriculture and the socio-economic problems of Sundgau 

(Alsace), the survey described in this paper was intended to discover the views of 

farmers of the region on the possibilities of modernizing their agriculture. Comments 

are made on the results of the survey, which are followed by the questionnaire used and 
economic and social maps of the region. 
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Mental health aspects of the peaceful uses of atomic energy. Report of a study group. Geneva, 
scar Health Organization, 1958, 8vo, 53 pp. $0.60. (Technical Report Series, 
51.) 
The study group which drew up this report analyses the various signs of fear shown 
by the population with regard to nuclear energy and concludes that a policy of infor. 
mation and education is necessary in order to enable men to adapt themselves to the 
atomic age without anxiety. 


Meyer, Henry J. and Borcatra, Edgar F. An experiment in mental patient rehabilitatiyn, 
Evaluating a social agency program. New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 1959, 8vo, 
114 pp., folding plates. $2.50. 

Report on a survey, carried out in New York, on the rehabilitation of mental patieny 

considered to be cured, on the problems they have to solve and the factors which may 

lead to a relapse; the object of the survey was to isolate variable factors, so as to make 
prognosis possible in this field. 


Morris, James O. Conflict within the AFL. A study of craft versus industrial unionism, 
190I- -38. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell University Press, 1958, 8vo, 319 pp., bibliography, 
$5. (Cornell studies i in intetial and labor relations, 10.) 

The organization and political role of the American Federation of Labor. Study centred 

on the personal conflicts and ideological struggles occurring within the Federation as 

a result of the development of very large-scale industries; the conservatism of the AFL: 

and the process of disintegration which led to the establishment of the Congress of 

Industrial Organizations. 


Nose, David W. The paradox of progressive thought. Minneapolis, Minn., University of 

Minnesota Press, 1958, 8vo, 1x + 272 pp., bibliography. $6.00. 
An analysis of the theories of nine representatives of American progressive thought at 
the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth century, i.e. at a time of 
importance for liberalism in America. The paradox of this thought is the idea that 
progress is achieved through freedom, or, in other words, by the abolition of the insti- 
tutions which hinder the free play of natural forces—which implies a return to an 
earlier situation. 


OssowskI, Stanislaw. Struktura klasowa w spolecznej swiadomosci. Lédz, Zaklad narodowy im. 
ossolinskich we wroclawiu, 1957, 4to, 188 pp. (Lodzkie towarzystwo naukowe, Wydzial Il, 
Nr. 21.) 

Nineteenth-century conceptions of the social structure are no longer applicable owing 

to the coexistence of socialist and capitalist countries. They need to be replaced by new 

ideas which will make it possible, although the names differ, to show up similarities 
in the development of the social structure of the two systems. 


Palestine refugee problem (The). A new approach and a plan for a solution. New York, 
Marstin Press, 1958, 4to, 134 pp., bibliography. $2.50. [Institute for Mediterranean 
Affairs, New York. ] 

Several brief studies of the statistical and human aspects of the Palestine refugee prob- 

lem; outline of the main possible solutions before the expiration of UNRWA’s mandate 

in 1960. 


PEREIRA Donato, Messias. O Movimento sindical operdrio no regime capitalista. Rio de 
Janeiro, Universidad de Minas Gerais, 1959, 8vo, 134 pp., bibliography. (Estudos 
sociais e politicos, 4.) 

A general picture of trade unionism in free-enterprise countries, its histovical develop- 

ment and present situation, 


PoBLETE-TRoNcoso, Moisés. La Comunidad internacional contempardnea. Relaciones y 
organismos internacionales. Santiago de Chile, Editorial juridica de Chile, 1958, 
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DOCUMENTS AND PUBLICATIONS 


8vo, 486 pp., folding plates. [Curso de la Escuela de ciencias politicas y administra- 
tivas de la Universidad de Chile.] 
General account of contemporary international relations, with special emphasis on the 
problems raised by their scientific study, international organizations, and inter-Ameri- 
can co-operation. 


Reading list on business administration (A). 7th revision. Hanover, N.H., The Amos Tuck 
School of Business Administration, 1958, 8vo, vir + 68 pp. $2.00. 

An annotated bibliography of American books, systematically arranged, relating to 

political economy, the organization of economic life, problems of business administra- 

tion, structure and management, problems of finance, market research, international 

trade, etc. 


SarioLa, Sakari. Analisis socio-economico del barrio ‘Sagrada familia’, area recién urbanizada 
de San José de Costa Rica. San José, Costa Rica, Universidad de Costa Rica, Facultad 
de ciencias economicas y sociales, Departamento de investigaciones, Escuela superior 
de administracion publica, 1958, 4to, 79 + 24 pp., mimeographed, plates, full-page 
maps, bibliography. (Serie: Trabajos de los alumnos, 10.) 

Results of a survey carried out in a new district of San José by students of the Central 

American Higher School of Public Administration: causes of urban development, 

adaptation of rural families to urban life. 


Scuorr, Francis H. The evolution of Latin American exchange-rate policies since World War II. 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University, International Finance Section, Department 
of Economics and Sociology, 1959, 8vo, 28 pp., $0.25. (Essays in international finance, 

2.) 

The author explains the reasons which have led the Latin American States to adopt 

in turn different exchange-rate policies; he discusses the operation of each of these 

policies and shows that this procedure is not incompatible with the rules of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 


SomjeE, A. H. Voting behaviour in an Indian village. Baroda, University of Baroda, Depart- 
ment of Political Science, 1959, 8vo, 64 pp. Rs.2.40. (Political science series, 2.) 

Results of a survey carried out at the beginning of 1957 in the village of Boriavi, for 

the purpose of studying the influence of economic, social and religious factors on the 

attitude of the inhabitants at the elections in March 1957. Much space is devoted to 

the methodological problems of the survey. 


SaivasTAvA, S. K. The Tharus. A study in culture dynamics. Foreword by Dr. Sampur- 
nanand and introduction by C. von Fiirer-Haimendorf. Agra, Agra University 
Press, 1958, 8vo, xx + 343 pp., plates, full-page maps, bibliography. Rs.16.50. 

Numerous figures, maps and statistics illustrate this very sound ethnographic study 

of the community of the Tharus (a tribe in the Indian State of Uttar Pradesh, at the 

foot of the Himalayas). The author devotes particular attention to the inhabitants: 
first contact with modern civilization and to the resulting problems of adaptation. 


SuttivAN, Walter. ‘The International Geophysical Year’, International conciliation, 
January 1959, no. 521, pp. 259-336. New York, Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 

This article shows how much the International Geophysical Year helped to create an 

atmosphere of international scientific collaboration; it also describes the difficulties 

met with in securing the participation of scientists from communist countries 
and emphasizes the work of the commissions concerned with satellites and the 

Antarctic. 


Tarpirs, Claude. Porto-Novo. Les nouvelles générations africaines entre leurs tradition 
et l’Occident. Paris, La Haye, Mouton et Cie, 1958, 8vo, 128 pp., map, 1,150 FF. 
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(Ecole pratique des hautes études, VI° section, Le Monde d’outre-mer passé et présent, 17° sévjp: 
Etudes, 7.) 
Results of a survey carried out in Dahomey in 1954. In the light of historical, ethnolo. 
gical and sociological data, the author seeks to study the cultural, social and economic 
progress achieved by the new African élites, and to assess the influence still exercised 
on the latter by the traditional forms of organization. 


Th) 


Trabalhos de anthropologia e etnologia. Volume de homenagem ao prof. doutor Mendes 
Corréa. Porto, Instituto de Antropologia, 1959, 8vo, 560 pp., figures, full-page plates 
and portrait, folding plates and map bibliography. [Sociedade portuguesa de antro. 
pologia e etnologia, Centro de estudos de etnologia peninsular, Nuova série, 
vol. XVII.] 

This ‘Mendes Correa Miscellany’, which contains more than fifty original articles and 

essays on subjects in the field of physical and socio-cultural anthropology, was published [> From 

as a tribute to a great Portuguese scientist. nation 

a rour 

VILLARD, Henry H. Economic development. New York, Rinehart, 1959, 8vo, xvi +. 229 pp. 
$2.50. 

Factors entering into economic development in the United States of America and the 

United Kingdom since the end of the nineteenth century and measurement of such (c) h 

development; comparison with the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Main charac. ; A 

teristics of the economies of underdeveloped countries. tion © 
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Ill, NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A ROUND TABLE ON THE 
SOCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF TECHNOLOGICAL 
CHANGE! 


Paris, Unesco House, 19 to 25 March 1959 


Summary report by M. Van HAMEL 


From 19 to 25 March the International Social Science Council and the Inter- 
national Research Office on Social Implications of Technological Change held 
around table devoted to the ‘social implications of technological change’. 

According to the work programme, the discussion was centred on three 
aspects: i.e. changes occurring at the level of: (a) the firm; (b) the family; 
(c) the community. 

A historical and geographical comparison was also planned with the inten- 
tion of demonstrating the differences between the industrialization process 
of the nineteenth and the early twentieth century and the development to 
be observed today in new regions. 

Reports specially prepared by some of the participants provided the basis 
for discussion at each meeting. Most of these papers examined the problem of 
social change by means of an analysis of the situation in a particular country 
or region. However, the aim of the conference was to determine broad trends 
and the discussion was almost always directed to general situations which 
these national and regional analyses made it possible to identify. 

The present summary report will merely review the principal observations 
made during the meetings.? 


GENERAL PROBLEMS 


One of the questions considered was the extent to which technological change 
will efface differences in living standards amongst the various regions of the 
same political unit. Any such trend would appear to be very slow. Even in 
respect of pure economics, physico-geographical differences (differences in 
resources, in transport facilities, etc.) will remain. Economic regions would 
therefore seem fated to develop at varying rates of speed. 

Some participants also believed that a market union was often a disadvan- 
tage for the area whose living standard was lower; the area enjoying greater 
economic development floods the market with its products and benefits more 
extensively by the new outlets thus created. 

Notwithstanding, regional differences in living standards within the same 
country ought to be eliminated in so far as possible. Excessive contrasts will 
almost always cause serious trouble. 





1. Reprinted from Informations, 1959, no. 20, issued by the International Research Office on the Social Implica- 
tions of Technological Change. 

2. A general report is in preparation, and plans have, in principle, been made to publish the main results of the 
round table. 
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Another problem that must be considered is the extent to which the State 
should intervene in the development of the national economy. Each country 
will seek a solution in keeping with its dominant political ideology. Great 
differences of opinion are to be observed in this connexion, even between 
countries like Sweden and the United Kingdom which are considered to have 
similar régimes. One country will socialize; another wishes to defend the 
rights of private initiative at all costs. 

Some participants remarked that governments wishing to influence the 
industrialization process would often, and quite apart from ideological 
matters, be confronted with difficult problems to solve. For instance, how can 
one devise a national programme for vocational schools which will take 
account of regional variations in the demand for skilled labourers? It is certainly 
not possible to create a particular type of vocational school for each region. 

The industrialization problem, from the cultural and sociological standpoint, 
may be stated as follows: ‘Does a culture with a traditional slant inevitably 
set up obstacles to industrialization?’ 

Backward areas located near areas which have already been industrialized 
can often attract their skilled labour; and in such cases, the absence of voca- 
tional training and other such matters will not seriously hamper the estab- 
lishment of new technological procedures. However, difficulties will remain 
to be overcome. It will not always be easy to find individuals prepared to 
assume the necessary risks of innovation. Enterprise is not attracted as easily 
as workers. The main line of approach will therefore be to interest the local 
population in the new possibilities offered by technological progress. 

One way of obtaining such a result is to create a new intellectual élite in the 
backward area. However, young people who have been afforded the opportu- 
nity of studying in a city often no longer wish to return to their home area and 
work there. They want employment in a large centre. The effect of an educa- 
tional programme can be entirely the opposite of what was hoped. 

The divorce with tradition is not without its hazards. If the whole commu- 
nity rather than an élite group is observed, one finds that a break from tradi- 
tion upsets stability in an even more serious way. Where old rules of conduct 
are abolished, individuals have trouble adapting themselves to new economic 
and social conditions. This uncertainty about what standards are to be followed 
can create such social disturbance as to thwart economic development. 

In underdeveloped countries, where industrialization is only getting under 
way, the problem just mentioned seems even thornier. There is practically no 
possibility of attracting skilled labour from neighbouring areas. Workers must 
be trained first of all, a necessity which involves a change in technological 
behaviour and habits. The main characteristics of a foreign civilization must 
also be brought in, and a break with the past therefore envisaged. A period 
of great instability between two more stable periods is, it seems, to be expected. 
Technological progress, which is playing a vital role in these countries, is 
stirring up a special problem for them. 

These brief remarks show that the industrialization process does not go 
through the same phases in every case. It will therefore be difficult to draw up 
general rules for the ‘social implications of technological change’. 

The following observation should be made, however: the influence of tech- 
nological change is often manifested indirectly. Rarely is there a simple, quite 
apparent relationship between the various aspects of such change and the 
various social changes. 
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NEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Lastly, it would be well to remember that not every alteration in social 
life can be attributed to technological progress alone. That would amount to 
summary technological determinism. Obvious examples are found: the de- 
velopment of large urban administrative centres cannot easily be ascribed to 
industrialization; they are rather the result of political changes. 

The complexity of the evidence does not facilitate correlation between 
specific types of technological change and industrialization and specific types 
of socio-cultural transformation. 


THE FIRM 


As technological progress has developed, more and more interest has been 
attached, in several European countries and especially in the United States, 
to the study of human relations within the firm. 

Taylorism, with a view to efficiency (better machine output), first endea- 
youred to define the pattern of inter-worker relationships. Later, attention was 
turned to work groups as such; E. Mayo was the precursor in this type of 
research. Finally, the attempt was made to associate workers in the manage- 
ment of the firm. Professor W. Moore has labelled this last trend ‘pseudo- 
syndicalism’; and the idea of the firm as an integrated social unit falls into 
line with trade-union programmes. Today, these three techniques (Taylorism, 
Mayoism and pseudo-syndicalism) are employed concurrently in many 
factories. 

‘Pseudo-syndicalism’ assumes that there is a certain amount of agreement 
as to objectives among the various groups working in a firm. Such agreement 
can be attained only if the level of worker education is high enough for them 
to understand the problems of balanced economic management. For example, 
in underdeveloped countries, workers would have to be able to accept the 
profit motive as legitimate. 

It would be hard to introduce pseudo-syndicalism in many Latin American 
countries for the simple reason that people are used to obeying authoritarian 
leaders. For them, the democratic principle inherent in pseudo-syndicalism 
would seem contrary to the natural way of doing things. 

Another problem calling for a solution is the legal form which pseudo- 
syndicalism should be given. The legislation of many countries is not based 
on a civil code; the principles of pseudo-syndicalism, as they are known in 
France, for example, would have to be translated into another legal language. 

Care must be taken that pseudo-syndicalism will not degenerate into 
‘pseudo-handling’. Effective collaboration cannot be expected if the procedure 
for taking decisions is a mere formality. 

Some participants, furthermore, thought it unlikely that there would ever 
be such agreement, amongst the groups working in a firm, as to make all form 
of ‘management’ superfluous. 


THE FAMILY 
In many regions of the world, the family in the broad sense of the term is still 
found today. 


The first question was whether this broad family must necessarily disappear 
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with industrialization. In France, such family groups were to be found up ty 
the first world war, and yet France was then a highly industrialized country, 
There are several large firms, in Europe and in the United States, all of whos 
shares are in the hands of a single family and which are ruled by a pater familiay, 
Entire concerns in Africa have been seen to remain the business of a single 
social unit. Moreover, Japan owed its early economic development to , 
few large family monopolies. Generalization should, however, be avoided; it 
need not be asserted that such family monopolies benefit the economic devel. 
opment of a country. In India, the government is obliged to come to the aid 
of small firms, such is the extent to which they are overshadowed by several 
existing monopolies. 

When a new industry is set up, or when an industry expands, there is an 
increased demand for labour. Many inhabitants of rural areas then emigrate 
to industrial centres. Such migration is not always so harmful to the rural 
economy as may be imagined. Where women do most of the farm work, the 
departure of some of the men will not cause too much derangement. The 
community may even be enriched by the money which emigrants may send 
home to their families in the country. 

But the discussion brought out the fact that national industrialization will 
entail, indirectly, much more serious changes. Sooner or later, a money eco- 
nomy must take the place of a subsistence economy. The introduction of 
money was what caused the previous social system to deteriorate. Family 
relationships decay; the head of the family loses part of his authority, and the 
position of the wife with respect to her husband changes. An interesting point 
is that no major differences are to be observed, in Negro Africa, between the 
behaviour of tribes founded on a matrilinear basis and those using the patri- 
linear system. In both cases, the same changes occur. 

What kind of family unity may be said to exist in urban centres? Even when 
the husband and wife emigrate to the city together, an unstable situation 
appears to be created. The relationship between the marriage partners is no 
longer upheld by a broad family, and adjustment is far from being invariably 
successful. Bonds slacken, and divorces grow more numerous; a system of 
‘successive polygamy’ is developing in this manner in Africa. 

Yet even in such a case, the importance of the phenomena must not be 
exaggerated, or their development considered inevitable. Surveys have shown 
that, in industrialized societies, illegitimate unions can demonstrate real social 
stability in an urban environment (a survey in the Paris area brought this fact 
out clearly). 

In several Latin American countries, as one participant remarked, new 
immigrants, for reasons of social prestige, attempt to present their free union— 
accepted as such in the country—as a legal marriage. These examples prove 
that no general rule can be drawn. 

Nor does it seem possible to state with any certainty that technological 
change always improves the position of women. Differences between wages 
paid to men and to women persist as long as there is no shortage in male 
labour; women who have become independent often live under poorer mate: 
rial conditions than before. 

From the population standpoint, it is interesting to note that ‘family plar- 
ning’ (i.e. of the number of children) is not always undertaken, even where 
industrialization has altered family structure. 

As regards the bonds between parents and children, the participants pointed 
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out that it would be worth while to do research on changes occurring in the 
mentality of children when the family moves to the city. Working conditions 
often necessitate dispersal of the members of a family group during part of the 
day. Moreover, the social framework is less effective than in the country. 
Comparative data apparently indicate that, in any given country, juvenile 
delinquency increases where extended families disappear. But a higher 
delinquency rate should not be interpreted as being due only to the segmen- 
tation of large family units. We must remember that, for instance, in the case 
of Japan, the war created enough social disturbance to explain the pheno- 
menon (e.g. schools did not function properly for several years, and the deaths 
of many fathers disorganized families). 

Changes in the relationships between members of a family often have 
other reasons than technological development. Latin America was discussed 
several times in this connexion. Political revolutions of varying scope, in those 
countries, deprived certain old patrician families of their power. In order to 
hold a position in the new social order, these families created a way of life 
opposed to new trends. Thus they attempted to constitute larger families which, 
until then, had not been traditional amongst them. One might, in such a 
situation, speak of ‘ideological traditionalism’, a quite different thing from 
historical traditionalism. 

Also, we must not forget that changes in family habits can bring about 
transformations in the social structure and influence technological change. If 
the birth rate falls in families of certain classes, vacancies will be produced 
among the posts occupied until then by the members of this class. Individuals 
will have to be recruited from other social categories, and social mobility 
will thus be accentuated. 

Most of the observations reported here relate to the family considered as 
aunit of production and consumption. In the following section, some remarks 
will be made about the affective bonds of blood relationship which survive 
after the extended family loses its economic function and has been geogra- 
phically dispersed. 


THE COMMUNITY 


The industrialization of any country is accompanied by the establishment 
of urban centres and their rapid expansion. How do immigrants react to this 
new environment? They will often be observed to complain that they are not 
integrated into the new social context. 

If they want to be ‘accepted’, they must abandon their old way of life and 
develop new habits. Some participants gave particular attention to changes 
affecting the immigrant’s conception of time. The factory where he works 
runs by the clock. Furthermore, in a money economy, one must learn to 
save; a change in one’s attitude towards the ‘present’ and the ‘future’ 
results. 

Some members of the round table recalled that the immigrant did not 
immediately adopt the manners and customs of the new environment, but 
began by imitating the behaviour of city-dwellers in the use of certain manu- 
factured articles. 

When, however, he starts feeling ‘absorbed’ by his new surroundings, he 
tries to establish social contacts on the basis of blood relationship (in its widest 
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sense), common origin, or comradeship. He thus serves his apprenticeship 
of city life. 

Two important factors which affect the integration process may be ident. 
fied. The social pressure of old city-dwellers and the facilities which the author. 
ities offer to newcomers (e.g. social insurance, good schools) accelerat 

adaptation. On the other hand, the immigrant’s affective bonds with hij 
former environment is a factor opposing integration. Surveys in Africa haye 
revealed that immigrants intend to return to their native villag.vs. Their argu. 
ment is that ‘the land is waiting for them there’—an argument which mu 
be interpreted. These bonds are not economic, but affective; for the argument 
will be maintained even if the authorities offer immigrants the opportunity 
to buy tracts of land near the city. ) 

The evidence is thus that immigrants often maintain a real contact with the 
community or family they have left behind. Some of them stay in the city only 
long enough to buy manufactured articles or save money with which to pay 
for expenditures of a traditional nature. 

It cannot be said that urban life exerts any direct influence on the rural 
way of living. But tribal life must not be thought of as a mere vestige of a 
traditional society. Mention was made, in the preceding section, of alteration; 
in family relationships. These consequences were indirect, and almost alway; 
involuntary. 

A country’s government may endeavour to orient the social changes intro. 
duced by industrialization and economic development. The round table gave 
close study to the problems arising when a government tried to use the social 
technique of ‘community development’. The great advantage of this method js 
that it attempts to build on already existing units. 

Alongside the major industrialization projects, stimulus is given to local 
industry. The programme is also a well-rounded one, which extends to agri- 
culture, social education, etc. The aim, everywhere, is to create balanced 
modern communities. Success does not always attend these experiments. It is 
of interest to point out that ‘community development’ is more successful if 
the central government has become independent. All the same, the happy 
outcome of such a programme is not entirely bound up with political problems, 
The execution of a ‘community development’ scheme brings about great 
economic changes: the local unit loses its economic autonomy and becomes a 
cog in a wider market system. Local leaders feel this loss of power as a blow 
to their authority, and they are thus seen to react against any change in the 
old situation. Indeed, the success of the project seems mainly to depend on the 
possibility of finding an important position for old leaders in the new 
system. 

Yet even in the most favourable cases, underlying tensions can always be 
observed. The problem does not appear to be a specific one. Political science 
teaches that it is impossible to discover a single community in history where 
there were no antagonisms. 

A special case remains, that of socialist countries. There we find coincidence 
between complete, organized social change and intense industrialization. 
However, the link between the two undertakings does not eliminate all prob- 
lems. People who remain in country areas retain traditional behaviour and 
beliefs for a while. 

Nor can difference in rates of development between various areas—difle- 
rences due, in particular, to unequal resources—be disregarded. No plan. 
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however, detailed, can provide for all the repercussions it may have when it is 
carried out. 


FINAL REMARKS 


The participants offered suggestions for developing a methodology. 

A systematic effort must be made to determine how the various factors of 
social life develop, intersect and influence one another. For this purpose, a 
certain level of abstraction must be reached: search for logical and techno- 
logical factors which have priority over the other factors; search for the 
rapidity with which the various factors are altered; search for the extent to 
which the factors affect one another. 

A second method is the dialectic one, in which no priority is given to any 
particular factor. Society is considered as a dynamic entity in which the 
priorities amongst the various factors are constantly changing. 

A synthetical description may also be given. Several participants pointed 
out that something entirely new emerged from each case studied. Society, 
for these specialists, is a ‘living’ entity; each group seeks fresh solutions. It 
would therefore be difficult to draw up, in advance, such general rules as ‘the 
incompatibility of co-existence between certain factors’. A ‘living’ society 
often succeeds in finding solutions which could not be predicted. 

In fact, the situations are so diverse that research cannot, for the time being, 
confine itself to a single working method. 

At the last two meetings of the round table, lines of inquiry were laid down. 
The following is a list of suggestions for individual studies: 

1. Establishment of summary typology of forms of technological change; 
analysis of different indices employed to measure social disturbances. 

2. Study of attitudes towards time and changes affecting these attitudes. 

3. Study of: (a) the influence of social changes on the extended family and 
the role of the family as a factor for social change; (b) the roles, aspirations 
and standards of behaviour of the members of the family; (c) the reversed 
trend which has led to the growth of the size of families in the highest socio- 
economic groups. 

4. Examination of the evolution of laws applicable to businesses, and in 
particular, property laws, social legislation intended to remedy certain 
consequences of the application of new techniques and automation. 

5. Study of the different types of leaders: ‘innovators’, ‘animators’ and ‘entre- 
preneurs’. 

6. Comparative study and evaluation of measures adopted, at the commun- 
ity level, to prevent disorganization of the family, juvenile delinquency, 
etc. 

7. Examination of groups at various stages of urbanization, either in the same 
or in different cities. 

8. Consideration of the relationships between ideological differences and 
the specific problems raised by the social consequences of technological 
change. 
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BEYOND NATIONAL FRONTIERS: PROBLEMS OF 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY IN CONNEXION WITH 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Conference held from 2 to 5 January 1959 at Europa-Haus, 
Schliersee, Upper Bavaria 


A report by Heinz Haun 


BACKGROUND 


German psychologists and sociologists have so far paid only slight attention 
to the study of the problems of international relations—a state of affairs which 
is bound up with the position of the social sciences in Germany. For example, 
the Psychologische Rundschau, the organ of the Association of German Psycholo- 
gists, has never yet, since its first appearance in 1950, published a single 
article on national characteristics, national prejudices and international con- 
tacts and collaboration; other German psychological and sociological periodi- 
cals have published only a few solitary articles on these subjects. 

This is regrettable, in view of the more extensive studies of these problems 
made elsewhere and the danger of the Federal Republic of Germany losing 
touch with them; moreover the question of safeguarding peace by improving 
international relations is of the utmost practical importance to the Federal 
Republic, situated as it is in the very heart of Europe. 

But scientific activity in a particular field cannot be stepped up automati- 
cally; interest must be aroused and work must be organized. Accordingly, 
the rapporteur, acting on behalf of the Europa-Haus in Schliersee, has been 
trying since mid-1958 to induce German social scientists to take a deeper 
interest in problems of international relations and to encourage them to 
co-operate closely. 

With that end in mind, he compiled a list of subjects designed to give a 
systematic grouping of the problems of social psychology involved in inter- 
national relations. The headings employed were: ‘National characteristics’, 
‘National prejudices’, ‘Exchange of persons’, ‘International co-existence’, 
‘International relations’, ‘Socio-cultural problems of countries in process of 
development’ and ‘Changes in attitudes’. A card index was set up to list and 
record the scientific resources in this field; to cover the social scientists in 
the Federal Republic (some fifty psychologists, sociologists, ethnologists and edu- 
cationists) as well as the publications (about five hundred articles and books 
since 1945) and research projects (about thirty prospective or current projects 
for 1958-59, relating mainly to cross-cultural research in the field of foreign 
studies and, to a lesser degree, to prejudices, with a sprinkling of projects 
relating to national characteristics and minorities) dealing with the subject. 


CONFERENCE 


In addition, to stimulate interest in research and make social scientists and 
practical workers acquainted with each other, Europa-Haus organized a 
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general information conference from 2 to 5 January 1959. It was prepared 
and directed by the rapporteur and was attended by some thirty psychologists, 
sociologists and representatives of international exchange institutions in the 
Federal Republic, most of them from the younger and middle age-groups 
(assistant-professor generation). 

A series of comprehensive reports was given at the plenary meetings with 
the aim of providing a general picture of the problems and results of research 
in Germany and abroad. 

Dr. Kurt Lukacszyk, Assistant Professor at the Munich University Psycho- 

logical Institute, gave an outline history of the theories and methods of research 

on national characteristics, noting four separate stages of development (i.e. 

the classic cultural psychology approach of Lazarus/Steinthal, Wundt and 

Hellpach; the journalistic and impressionist approach of a host of writers and 

ention § scholars such as Madariaga and Vossler; the cultural anthropology and 
which § psychoanalytical approach of Benedict, Gorer and Mead; and the factor- 
ample, § analysis approach of Cattel and Thurstone. 
cholo- Dr. Rudolf Bergius, lecturer at the Psychological Institute of the Free 
single § University of Berlin, described the present state of studies on prejudice in the 
1 con- f United States of America and the Federal Republic and deplored the neglect of 
sriodi- F the conative aspect as compared with the cognitive and affective aspects. 
He emphasized that stereotypes and prejudices should be treated as socio- 
lems F psychical exceptions among the general psychical phenomena of concepts 
losing and judgements, and reported in detail on the work of his Institute, which 
roving § has a leading place in the Federal Republic in the study of prejudice. 
ederal Mr. Dieter Danckwortt, graduate in psychology and research assistant at the 
_ f Psychological Institute of the University of Hamburg, reported on the results so 
>mati- F far achieved in the sociological analysis of training abroad, with special 
lingly, f reference to a major empirical study by the Hamburg Institute on adaptation 
; been F problems of students and probationers in Western Germany who come from 
leeper F countries in process of development. 
em to Professor Erich Reigrotzki, Research Director at the Unesco Institute for 
Social Sciences, Cologne, was invited to report on the position regarding 
give af research on minority groups (tensions and conflicts arising in community life 
inter: fin multilingual towns and regions) and described one of his Institute’s projects 
istics which is now being conducted as a ‘border region study’ in a group of Euro- 
ence, — pean countries and is bringing up interesting methodological problems in 
ess of F connexion with the contemporary raising of standards in different cultural 
st and § milieux. 
ists In Professor Hans Thirring, Emeritus Professor of the University of Vienna and 
dedu- f collaborator in the Pugwash Conference, spoke on the possibility of changing 
books § authoritarian and nationalistic attitudes by educational means, dwelling 
rojects fF particularly on the causes of military conflicts and on education problems. 
oreign Individual questions of theory and methodology were subsequently dealt 
rojects F with in discussion groups, whose main purpose, however, was the exchange 
ibject. fof information about personalities, publications and projects noteworthy in 
the fields in question in Germany and abroad, and the pin-pointing of the 
gaps in research calling for further projects. 

For example, Dr. Hermann Bruckner reported on the work of the Institute 
of Ethno-psychology at Sezze Romano (Italy) and Professor Abel Miroglio on 
's and | that of the corresponding institute at Le Havre (France). A report was given 
zed a | i the ‘Study of Prejudice’ group by Doctor Angela von Molnos, of Hamburg, 
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on the conditions governing the emergence of national prejudices, and another 
by Erich A. Saarbourg on the thesis he has prepared, under the guidance of 
Professor Peter Heintz of the Sociological Institute of the University of Cologne, 
on ‘Frustration and authoritarianism’. 

Finally, the groups discussed the steps to be taken to ensure closer colla. 
boration and intensified research in these fields in the Federal Republic in the 
future, the most detailed proposals being made by the ‘Research on Exchange 
of Persons’ group presided over by Mr. Dieter Danckwortt. 

The participants were very well satisfied with the results of the conference, 
which was the first of its kind to be held in the Federal Republic and 
which will, it is hoped, produce a number of scientific and practical develop. 
ments. 


ACTIVITIES PLANNED 


To make full use of the results of the conference, Europa-Haus is planning 
to publish a report for dispatch to a fairly wide circle of people who may be 
interested, in the Federal Republic and abroad, in order to focus attention on 
these problems. The West German university institutes of psychology and 
sociology, for example, will be asked to set themes relating thereto as subjects 
for reports by advanced classes and for diplomas and doctors’degrees. For the 
future, an attempt is to be made to arrange for the financing of smaller research 
projects, so that the study of these questions may be promoted in that direction 
also. 

In addition, it is planned to issue a list of addresses of social scientists, a 
bibliography of German-language publications and a catalogue of research 
projects. 

Europa-Haus intends to organize a special conference on the study of 
national character in the autumn of 1959 and another on the psychology of 
prejudice in the winter of 1959-60. At the same time, various institutions are 
to be asked to hold small conferences of experts to discuss current projects, 
plan new ones or prepare the ground for the practical exploitation of the 
scientific results obtained. 

Among the main objectives of the ‘research management’ which has thus 
been initiated is the ‘translation’ of research results into popular language and 
into practical measures of education policy designed to improve international 
relations. The idea is to make the key people among German teachers, youth 
leaders, journalists and officials familiar with the results of this ‘active research’ 
through information talks, conferences and publications. 

For further information, apply to: Diplom-Psychologe Heinz Hahn, Neu- 
fahrnerstrasse 19, Munich 27; or (on the special subject of research on the 
international exchange of persons) to: Diplom-Psychologe Dieter Danckwortt, 
Alstertwiete 8, Hamburg 1. 
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another FIRST INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
er FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRIME 
A Cc. 

eile Paris, 27 to 30 September 1959 

C in the 


‘change fF The aims of the Société Internationale de Prophylaxie Sociale, the president 
of which is Mr. Théo Collignon, are twofold: the prevention of crime, and the 
ference, prevention of psychopathy (article 2 of the statutes). 
lic and f° The society endeavours to co-ordinate the work of societies which, in every 
evelop. country, have similar objects. Concerned only with prevention, it aims to 
make use of the latest findings of criminologists and psychiatrists (particularly 
certain results obtained by the national and international societies of crimino- 
logy and social defence) with a view to solving the concrete problems facing our 
society and thus reducing the gap between science and existing institutions. 
: The association believes that the first step toward people’s improvement 
anning § must be a change in their living conditions. It therefore wishes to act as a 
nay be F sort of dynamic link between research workers and the masses, so that the 
Hon on F most favourable conditions may be created for the reforms that are needed. 
sy and The society is of a practical nature; its appeal is not merely to specialists 
ubjects in the human sciences, but also to magistrates, lawyers, doctors, officials of 
‘or the F the penal system, social workers, police officers and all whose duties place 
search them in contact with social facts (teachers, educationists, heads of firms, 
rection § members of works comunittees, directors of social services, members of mutual 
‘ aid and family assistance societies). 
tists, a The First International Congress for the Prevention of Crime, will take 
search F place from 27 to 30 September 1959 in Paris, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. M. Patin, President of the Chambre Criminelle de la Cour de Cassation, 
idy of F and will have the following theme: ‘Technological civilization and the 
ogy of F prevention of crime. The effects of technical progress on crime’. 





ms are 
ojects, J After studying the preliminary question ‘Definition of terms—civilization, 
of the technical progress, crime’, the congress will examine ‘the following points: 


I, Changes in social strata brought about by technical progress. 
s thus f II, Production methods at the present stage of industrialization and auto- 


3e and mation. Social, psychological and psychiatric problems created by them, 
tional and the effect of such problems on criminality. 
youth 1. Living conditions: (a) work; (b) living quarters; (c) food; (d) leisure. 
earch’ 2. Economic aspects of technical progress: changes in structure and the 
effect of such changes on criminality. 
Neu- 3. Demographic and ecological aspects: technical progress, shifting 
nthe population, and criminality. 
wortt, 4. The reactions of certain backward peoples to technology. 
5. The publicity and commercial aspects. 
6. Needs, both real and artificial, and consumption capacity. 
7. Technical progress and morals: (a) instruction of the masses; (b) nar- 
cotics, poisonous drugs and alcohol; (c) family structure; (d) sociability. 
8. Technical progress and institutions: (a) the legal system; (b) penal 


institutions, remand centres and reformatories; (c) the training of 
youth. 
For each sector, the following questions should be considered: (a) What 
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deration? (b) How, as a result of this, is criminality increased or reduced 
(c) Statistical data. 
III. Conclusion: Resolutions and recommendations. 


It will also be proposed that members of the Congress study the following 
subjects: (a) Daily crime statistics over a given period in one country, region 
or town. Examination of the present forms and motives of delinquency. (b) 
Analysis of criminality in relation to social and professional status. Determi. 
nation of the absolute and relative percentages of delinquency according to 
profession. (c) Modern criminal techniques. 

Enrolments may be made now. Enrolment is only valid on payment of a sum 
of: 7,000 francs (seven thousand francs) for active members; 5,000 francs (five 
thousand francs) for associate members. Remittances should be sent to the 
Treasurer of the Society, Dr. Marcus, Crédit Lyonnais, Agence ZU, 4 place 
Gambetta, Paris-20°, or post-office cheque account (compte courant postal), 
Paris 98.17.38. 

The amount to be paid covers: (a) Subscription to the Société Internationale 
de Prophylaxie Sociale. (b) Subscription to the review Etudes Internationales 
Psycho-Sociologie Criminelle. (c) The right to take part in the work of the Congres, 
the entertainments and excursions arranged, and to attend the closing dinner, 

As accommodation and the possibility of reduced rates in hotels are limited, 
these facilities will be given to Congress members in the order of their enrolment, 

Enrolments, further details and information: Secretariat of the Society: 
V. V. Stanciu, 7 avenue du Général Leclerc, Boulogne (Seine) ; telephone : 
VAL 33-01. 


THE CAHIERS ECONOMIQUES DE BRUXELLES 


The Département d’Economie Appliquée of the Université Libre de Bruxelles has just 
begun the publication of a quarterly review, Cahiers Economiques de Bruxelles which will 
be printed by the Institut de Sociologie Solvay. 

This department is, naturally, continuing the work previously carried out by the 
Groupe d’ Etude de la Comptabilité Nationale and undertaking research on economic 
forecasts, national capital and inter-industria] relations. 

The Cahiers Economiques de Bruxelles will present the results of the work done in the 
department, as well as those of research by Belgian and foreign experts. A particularly 
important place will be reserved for current problems, including those raised by Euro- 
pean integration. 

The first issue, which has just been published, includes, in particular, the latest data 
regarding Belgian national accountancy. 

The table of contents of the first number, October 1958, was: Lettre du Recteur, pat 
Henri Janne, Professeur a ]’Université Libre de Bruxelles; Quelques mots du Professeur 
Jan Tinbergen, Nederlandsch Economisch Instituut; Editorial, par Etienne-Sadi 
Kirschen, Directeur du Département d’Economie Appliquée; ‘Dix années de compta- 
bilité nationale (1948-1957)’, par le Groupe d’ Etude de la Comptabilité Nationale; ‘La 
Belgique a l’aube du marché commun’, par le Groupe d’Etude de la Comptabilité 
Nationale; ‘La politique économique belge de 1954 4 1957’, par le Groupe d’Etude de la 
Comptabilité Nationale; Le tableau d’input-output de la Belgique. 
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The following are among the articles to be published in the second number, 
January 1959: ‘L’analyse des revenus (1948-1957)’; ‘La quantité de travail en 
Belgique’; ‘Le rythme d’expansion de |’économie belge de 1948 & 1957’; ‘Réflexions 
sur une réforme de la fiscalité en Belgique’. 

The subscription rates (four issues per year) are: 500 FB for Belgium; 600 FB for the 
Belgian Congo and foreign countries, Price of a single issue: 150 FB. 

Subscriptions can be paid into C.C.P. No. 1048.59 of the Université Libre de Bruxelles 
or into C.C.P. No. 1090.00 of the Banque de Bruxelles for account No. 150.492 of the 
Université Libre de Bruxelles. 


A DIRECTORY OF PERIODICALS PUBLISHED 
BY INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS! 


The periodical publications issued by internationai organizations obviously constitute 
first-hand up-to-the minute sources of information for students of these bodies; they 
also serve as useful aids to the establishment of effective working relations between them. 

Accordingly, the Union of International Associations, with the assistance of Unesco 
and in co-operation with the International Federation for Documentation, has just 
published a complete directory providing detailed information on 1,340 periodicals 
issued by international organizations (1,048 by international non-governmental orga- 
nizations and 292 by intergovernmental organizations). 

For each periodical, the Directory giv s the following details: name of the organiza- 
tion, title of periodical, place of publication, name and address of publisher, date of 
appearance of first issue, languages used, frequency, format, summary of contents, 
titles of forerunners (if any), editions of the same periodical in different languages. 

All fields of activities are represented in the Directory by a certain number of perio- 
dicals: 42 for culture, documentation, libraries and the press; 123 for philosophy, ethics 
and religion; 364 for social sciences; 114 for law; 82 for teaching and education; 153 for 
trade, communications and industries; 76 for pure and applied sciences, agriculture, 
the arts, literature, geography and history; 57 for games and sport. 


MONOGRAPH PRIZES OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 


The American Academy of Arts and Sciences is offering three $1,000 prizes to be 
awarded annually to the authors of unpublished monographs—one each in the huma- 
nities, the social sciences, and the physical and biological sciences. 

A monograph is defined for the purposes of these awards as ‘a scholarly contribution 
to knowledge, too long for an article in a learned journal and too specialized for a 
general book’, 

Recipients of the prizes will be expected to make their own arrangements for publi- 
cation. 








1. Directory of Periodicals published by International Organizations, Brussels, Union of International Associations, 
Palais d’Egmont, March 1959, 21.5 X 14 cm.,x + 241 pp., alphabetical and geographical indexes. 150 FB; 
1,500 FF; 12.50 FS. 
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INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE JOURNAL 


The final date for receipt of manuscripts by the committee on awards is 1 October 
1959. Announcement of the awards will be made in December. 

To evaluate the manuscripts submitted, a committee of nine Fellows of the Academy 
has been set up, three members for each of the three fields in which prizes are to be 


awarded. 
The humanities: Howard M. Jones, Co-chairman; Brand Blanshard; Elting E£, 


Morison. 
The social sciences: Clyde K. M. Kluckhohn, Co-chairman; Merle Fainsod: Robert 


M. Solow. 
The physical and biological sciences: Philippe Le Corbeiller, Co-chairman: Man 
A. B. Brazier; Paul M. Doty. 
The monograph prizes are open to all, regardless of nationality or place of residence, 
Full details are available, on request, from the Committee on Monograph Prizes, 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 280 Newton Street, Brookline Station, 


Boston 46, Mass. 








